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A    LIVING    WAGE. 


The  MassacluTsetts  Bureau,  and  the  Bureaus  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
in  other  States  and  countries,  in  their  presentation  of  the  wage  question 
have  usually  confined  themselves  to  statistical  presentations  showing  the 
prevailing  daily  or  weekly  wage  in  different  branches  of  occupation. 

In  order  to  show  the  purchasing  power  of  such  wages  reliance  has  been 
placed  on  what  have  been  called  "  workingmen's  budgets."  These  were 
statements  supplied  by  workingmen  showing  the  actual  amounts  expended 
for  food,  clothing,  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  other  expenses.  These  expenses 
were  then  compared  with  the  wages  received  in  order  to  determine  the 
financial  status  of  the  workingman.  A  careful  consideration  of  these 
budgets  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not  always  the  largest  income  which 
secures  the  best  conditions,  for  in  many  cases  where  the  income  was  small 
the  actual  condition  of  the  family  was  better  than  in  cases  where  the 
income  was  much  larger. 

Then,  too,  the  question  of  the  number  of  children  or  dependents  has 
always  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  family 
consisting  of  a  man  and  wife  and  10  children  can  live  as  cheaply  as  a 
man  and  wife  alone  or  a  man  and  wife  and  one  child ;  and  yet  the  budgets 
show^,  in  some  cases,  that  a  man  and  wife  and  10  children  live  as  well  and 
have  as  much  in  the  w-ay  of  surplus  as  the  man  and  wife  alone,  even  with 
the  same  incomes  or  those  very  closely  approximate.  In  fact,  each  family 
is  a  problem  in  itself.  There  are  factors  connected  with  each  family 
which  may  or  may  not  be  reproduced  in  another,  so  that  after  a  careful 
investigation  and  comparison  of  wages  and  budgets  no  definite  j^rinciple 
has  been  established,  although  efforts  have  been  made  by  writers  on 
sociological  topics  to  find  some  sort  of  basis  on  the  wage  question. 

In  the  later  reports  of  this  Bureau,  wage  statistics  have  been  elim- 
inated. The  only  figures  of  the  kind  presented  have  been  those  giving 
actual  earnings.     As  has  been  explained  many  times  previously  in  these 
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reports,  if  a  man's  daily  ^vage  is  $2.50  and  be  works  on  the  average  but 
fonr  days  in  tbe  week,  bis  average  income  is  $10  a  week  and  not  $15. 
Tbe  nsnal  plan  bas  been  to  take  tbe  daily  wage  and  multiply  it  by  six  in 
order  to  obtain  tbe  weekly  wage,  but  sucb  a  proceeding  is  fallacious,  as 
careful  investigations  by  tbis  Bureau  bave  sbown,  and  tbe  fallacy  bas 
been  demonstrated  by  conclusive  statistical  presentations. 

Tbere  is  anotber  way  of  looking  at  tbe  wage  question,  and  tbat  is  tbe 
general  wav.  Tbe  point  to  be  determined  is  tbe  minimum  wage;  tbat  is, 
tbe  smallest  sum  tbat  sbould  be  paid  to  a  w^orkingman  for  bis  labor  for  a 
definite  term  of  service.  Tbe  latest  contribution  to  tbis  subject  is  a  work 
entitled  "  A  Living  Wage :  Its  Etbical  and  Economic  Aspects,"  by  Jobn 
A.  Ryan,  Professor  of  Etbics  and  Economics,  in  tbe  St.  Paul,  Min- 
nesota, Seminary.  Tbe  study  of  tbe  subject  is  comprebensive,  including 
a  section  containing  tbe  introduction  and  bistorical  references ;  a  second 
section  termed  tbe  basis,  nature,  and  content  of  tbe  rigbt  to  a  living  wage : 
a  tbird  section,  economic  facts  by  wbicb  tbe  rigbt  is  conditioned;  and  a 
final  section,  tbe  obligations  corresponding  to  tbe  rigbt. 

Tbe  argument  in  favor  of  a  laborer's  rigbt  to  a  living  wage  is  tbu^ 
presented : 

The  workingman  has  a  right  to  a  just  price  for  his  labor;  the  just  valuation  of  any  kind  of 
labor  is  that  formed  by  the  common  estimate,  or  social  judgment,  of  what  is  reasonable;  now  the 
social  judgment  declares  that  a  man's  wages  ought  never  to  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  a  decent 
livelihood;   consequently,  the  just  price  of  labor  is  never  less  than  a  liA-ing  wage. 

The  defenders  of  this  \'iew  are  careful  to  point  out  that  the  social  estimate  to  which  they 
refer  is  not  the  economic  social  estimate.  The  latter  is  determined  solely  by  the  movement  of 
demand  and  supply,  is  produced  unconsciously  by  the  "higgling  of  the  market,"  and  is  always 
expressed  in  actual  market  prices.  The  ethical  estimate  is  a  deliberate  pronouncement  of  the 
social  judgment,  made  independently  of  the  price-determining  action  of  competition.  It  declares 
the  prices  and  wages  that  ought  to  exist,  not  those  that  do  exist.  In  this  sense  the  social  estimate, 
we  are  told,  maintains  that  when  men  are  paid  less  than  a  living  wage  they  are  \-ictims  of  injustice. 

Wbat  bas  been  said  refers  to  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  individual  to  a  ]>erson;il 
living  wage.  Considering  tbo  rigbt  of  tlie  individual  to  a  family  living- 
wage,  Professor  Pyan  says: 

The  laborer  has  a  right  to  a  family  living  wage  because  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can 
exercise  his  right  to  the  means  of  maintaining  a  family,  and  he  has  a  right  to  these  means  because 
they  are  an  essential  condition  of  normal  life. 

It  has  been  objected  that  according  to  this  reasoning  the  laborer  would  be  entitled  to  a  wage 
sufficient  to  support  his  infirm  and  need}^  parents.  To  care  for  them  is  both  his  duty  and  his  right ; 
consequently  he  has  a  right  to  the  one  means  adequate  to  this  end,  —  an  increased  remuneration 
for  his  labor.  The  cases,  however,  are  not  in  all  respects  parallel.  The  right  to  become  the  head 
of  a  family  is  essentially  different  from  the  right  to  support  infirm  parents.  The  former  is  a  neces- 
sarj^  condition  of  normal  and  reasonable  solf-development,  and  implies  the  right  to  the  material 
goods  required  for  its  realization.  The  right  to  the  means  of  maintaining  a  family,  therefore,  is 
not  finally  derived  from  tlie  did;/  of  maintaining  it  —  from  the  needs  of  the  family  —  but  from  the 
laborer's  dignity,  from  his  own  essential  needs.  True  it  is  that  if  the  support  of  wife  and  children 
did  not  in  the  normal  order  of  things  fall  upon  the  husband  and  father,  he  would  not  have  a  riglit 
to  the  additional  remuneration  required  for  this  purpose;  but  this  merely  shows  that  the  duty 
is  the  occasion  or  condition,  not  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  right.  The  right  to  tlie  conditions  of 
being  the  head  of  a  family,  which  is  obvious,  implies  the  right  to  a  famih'  living  wage,  because 
nature  and  reason  have  decreed  that  the  family  should  be  supported  by  its  head.  But  the  right 
to  support  one's  needy  parents  rests  vipon  an  entirely  different  basis.     Its  existence  is  not  an 
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essential  condition  of  right  and  reasonable  life,  for  in  the  normal  order  of  things  the  parents  them- 
selves will  have,  or  should  have,  taken  precautions  against  such  an  emergencj-.  And,  as  rights 
are  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  abnormal  and  exceptional  exigencies  of  existence,  the  laborer 
cannot  justlj'  claim  an  increased  wage  on  account  of  them. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  laborer's  remuneration  should  vary 
with  the  size  of  his  family,  but  Professor  Ryan  states  that  this  is  an  unde- 
sirable way  of  measuring  it.  He  says  that  the  laborer  who  is  not  yet 
married  has  a  right  to  the  prevailing  wage  as  a  necessary  provision  for 
marriage.  Besides,  he  argues  that  if  the  unmarried  men  were  paid  less 
money,  employers  would  strive  to  engage  them  exclusively  and  perhaps 
exact  a  promise  that  they  should  not  marry. 

Professor  Patten,  author  of  "  The  Theory  of  Prosperity,"  holds 
that  the  workman  has  a  right  to  a  home ;  to  become  the  head  of  a  family ; 
to  self-development;  to  a  share  in  the  social  surplus  sufficiently  large  to 
make  him  comfortable;  to  the  leisure  that  is  necessary  for  the  revival  of 
physical  and  mental  powers;  to  recreation  for  the  sake  of  symmetrical 
development;  to  cleanliness  in  and  about  the  home;  and  to  some  develop- 
ment of  his  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Professor  Albion  W.  Small,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  declared  a  few  years  ago :  "  ISTo 
man  can  live,  bring  up  a  family,  and  enjoy  the  ordinary  human  happiness 
on  a  wage  of  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  .  .  .  All  wages  should 
be  paid  wdthin  a  certain  scale.  Let  no  man  be  paid  less  than  the  purchase 
capacity  of  one  thousand  dollars,  which,  I  think,  is  the  least  a  man  can 
live  on  comfortably,  educate  his  children,  provide  comfortably  for  a 
family,  and  enjoy  some  human  comforts." 

]Mr.  John  Mitchell  estimates  the  minimum  living  wage  that  will 
maintain  a  workingman  and  his  family,  according  to  the  American  stand- 
ard, as  $600  a  year.     He  says : 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  tliis  estimate  applies  more  exactly  to  workmen  in  towns  of  from 
five  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  than  it  does  to  other  places.  In  speaking 
of  $600  for  unskilled  workmen,  I  do  not  mean  to  include  farm  hands  or  men  in  rural  communities, 
where  the  cost  of  living  is  less  and  the  standard  of  living  not  so  high.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cities 
of  over  one  hundred  thousand,  and  especially  in  cities  of  over  half  a  million,  $600  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  insufficient  to  maintain  this  standard  for  unskilled  workingmen.  This  is  more  espe- 
cially true  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  fair  standard  of  living  would 
be  much  greater  owing  to  excessive  rents,  and  where  the  ideal  of  a  separate  small  house  for  the 
workman  inust  itself  be  given  up.  For  the  great  mass  of  unskilled  workmen,  however,  residing 
in  towns  and  cities  with  a  population  of  froin  fi\-e  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand,  the  fair 
wage,  a  wage  consistent  with  American  standards  of  living,  should  not  be  less  than  $600  a  j'ear. 

Professor  liyan  closes  his  discussion  of  the  question  of  an  estimate 
of  a  living  wage  as  follows : 

Since  our  estimate  of  $600  is  based  on  the  cost  of  living  of  families  in  the  cotton  industry  in 
the  year  1891,  it  is  undoubtedlj'  too  low  to  serve  as  a  standard  for  the  whole  country  at  all  times. 
House  rent,  car  fare,  recreation,  social  position  would  make  living  dearer  in  the  larger  cities  than 
in  the  smaller  centres  of  population  in  which  these  families  resided. 

In  New  York,  or  Boston,  or  Chicago,  $600  would  not,  even  during  periods  of  low  prices, 
obtain  the  irreducible  minimum  of  necessaries  and  comforts  described  in  our  "revised  list."     It 
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woiild  not  command  that  amount  of  goods  to-day  in  those  towns  in  which  the  figures  of  the  original 
list  were  gathered,  for  the  cost  of  U\-ing  was  six  per  cent  less  in  1S91  than  in  1903.  The  conclusions 
that  seem  to  be  abundantly  justified  by  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  chapter  may  therefore  be 
stated  as  follows: 

First,  anything  less  than  S600  per  year  is  not  a  living  wage  in  any  of  the  cities  of  the  United 
States. 

Second,  tliis  sum  is  probably  a  li\'ingwage  in  those  cities  of  the  Southern  States  in  which  fuel, 
clothing,  food,  and  some  other  items  of  expenditure  are  cheaper  than  in  the  North. 

Third,  it  is  possibly  a  living  wage  in  the  moderately  sized  cities  of  the  West,  North,  and  East. 

Fourth,  in  some  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  last-named  regions  it  is  certainU^  not  a  li\'ing  wage. 

In  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  the  year  1875,  there  was  a  part 
entitled  "  Condition  of  Workingmen's  Families."  Budgets  were  collected 
from  397  families,  showing  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  other  members 
of  the  family ;  the  general  condition  of  the  house  and  its  furnishings ;  the 
nature  of  the  food  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper ;  and  the  cost  of  living, 
including  such  items  as  rent,  fuel,  groceries,  meat,  fish,  milk,  boots  and 
shoes,  clothing,  dry  goods,  religion,  societies,  books  and  papers,  etc., 
and  sundries.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  budgets  led  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

First.  That  in  the  majority  of  cases  workingmen  in  this  Commonwealth  do  not  support 
their  families  by  their  individual  earnings  alone. 

Second.  That  the  amount  of  earnings  contributed  by  wives,  generally  speaking,  is  so  small, 
that  they  would  save  more  by  staying  at  home  than  they  gain  by  outside  labor. 

Third.  That  fathers  rely,  or  are  forced  to  depend,  upon  their  children  for  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  entire  family  earnings. 

Fourth.  That  children  under  15  years  of  age  supply,  by  their  labor,  from  one-eighth  to  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  family  earnings. 

Fifth.  That  more  than  one-half  of  the  families  save  money,  less  than  one-tenth  are  in  debt , 
and  the  remainder  make  both  ends  meet. 

Sixth.  That  without  children's  assistance,  other  things  remaining  equal,  the  majority  of 
famihes  would  be  in  poverty  or  debt. 

Seventh.  That  savings,  by  families  and  fathers  alone,  are  made  in  every  branch  of  occupa- 
tion investigated;  but  that  in  only  a  few  cases  is  there  evidence  of  the  possibilitj'  of  acquiring  a 
competence,  and  in  those  cases  it  would  be  the  result  of  assisted  or  familj^  labor. 

Eighth.  That  the  liigher  the  income,  generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  savdng,  actually 
and  proportionately. 

Ninth.    That  the  average  saving  is  about  three  per  cent  of  the  earnings. 

In  support  of  these  conclusions,  the  report  previously  referred  to 
appended  the  following: 

We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  certain  minimum  yearly  or  daily  rate  or  wage  paid  for 
competent  adult  labor,  and  that  all  employment,  temporarily,  or  as  the  result  of  contracts,  for  a 
less  sum,  should  be  discountenanced  by  public  opinion,  and,  if  persisted  in,  to  the  detriment  of 
any,  should  be  prevented  by  appropriate  legislation,  rigidly  enforced. 

This  may  seem  a  chimerical  way  of  treating  the  wage  problem,  a  direct  contravention  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  a  premium  upon  poor  class  of  labor.  But  let  us  examine  the  niatter 
more  closely,  and  see  if  wliat  we  ask  is  more  than  the  S3^stem  should  do  to  secure  what  is  "natural 
and  just"  to  the  recipients  of  wage,  and  if  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  done  without  any  great 
violation  of  the  present  laws  of  production. 

Such  an  opinion  or  law  would  not  say  that  inferior  labor  should  be  paid  as  much  as  a  better 
class;  it  would  only  provide  that  a  workingman,  with  a  family  to  support,  should  receive  enough 
wage  to  enable  him  to  do  it  prudently.  It  would  prevent  a  discontented  feeling  with  regard  to 
all  laws,  make  many  more  hands  self-supporting,  and  remove  many  a  burden  and  demand  of 
pauperism  upon  individual  charity  and  the  similar  provision  made  by  the  State. 

How  would  this  minimum  wage  plan  work?  The  young  unmarried  workman,  with  small 
expenses,  would  save  money,  if  prudent;    when  married,  he  would  have  something  to  begin  on. 
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His  wages,  never  running  below  his  expenses,  would  enable  him  to  maintain  his  independent 
position.  An  advance  would  be  made  for  one  child,  then  for  the  second  and  third,  providing  him 
with  the  means  for  their  support  and  education.  At  the  proper  age  he  could  give  to  the  State 
healthy  workers,  both  in  body  and  mind.  And  what  would  the  State  have  done  for  liim?  Simply 
pro\aded  that  liis  return  for  labor  should  pay  for  his  living  and  that  of  his  children,  —  the  latter, 
in  turn,  adding  to  the  productive  power  of  the  State. 

These  extracts  show  that  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  arrived  in  1875 
at  substantially  the  same  conclusion  as  given  by  Professor  Ryan  more  than 
•30  years  later,  but  during  these  years  no  definite  establishment  of  a 
minimum  wage  has  been  made  in  any  industry,  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
been  done  by  the  trade  unions. 

The  Bureau  Report  for  1906  (page  288)  contains  a  presentation  for 
all  industries  of  classified  weekly  wages.  The  presentation  covers  515,833 
persons,  of  whom  314,881,  or  61.04  per  cent,  were  male  adults  21  years 
of  age  and  over;  130,857,  or  25.37  per  cent,  were  female  adults  21  years 
of  age  and  over;  while  70,095,  or  13.59  per  cent,  w^ere  young  persons 
under  21  years  of  age. 

Of  the  314,881  male  adults  21  years  of  age  and  over,  133,961,  or 
42.54  per  cent,  received  more  than  $12  a  w^eek;  that  is,  in  excess  of  $600 
a  year;  of  the  130,857  female  adults  21  years  of  age  and  over,  8,053,  or 
6.15  per  cent,  received  $12  or  more  a  week;  of  the  70,095  young  persons 
under  21  years  of  age,  but  599,  or  0.85  per  cent,  received  $12  or  more  a 
week.  Considering  both  sexes,  including  male  and  female  adults  21  years 
of  age  and  over  and  young  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  we  have  a  total 
of  142,613,  which  indicates  that,  of  the  515,833  persons  of  both  sexes, 
27.65  per  cent  received  $12  or  more  a  week. 

The  numbers  and  ^percentages  previously  given,  as  stated,  refer  to 
classified  weekly  wages.  When  the  average  yearly  earnings  are  made 
the  basis  of  comparison,  surprisingly  different  results  are  obtained.  In 
the  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  for  1905,  the  average  yearly  earn- 
ings are  presented  for  90  industries  and  branches  of  industry.  In  but  14 
of  these  industries  or  branches  of  industry  were  the  average  yearly  earnings 
reported  as  being  $600  or  over. 

We  present  a  table  showing  the  names  of  these  industries  or  branches 
of  industry,  the  average  yearly  earnings,  and  the  gross  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  industry  during  the  year  1905. 


Average  Yearly  Earnings:  By  Industries,  1905. 


Industries. 

Average 
Yearly  Earn- 
ings 

Greatest 
Number  of  Per- 
sons 
Employed 

Building  materials,       .... 
Burial  cases,  caskets,  coffins,  etc., 
Cooking,  lighting,  and  heating  apparatus. 
Electroplating,    ..... 
Emery  and  sand  paper  and  cloth,  etc.,  . 
Liquors  (malt),    ..... 
Liquors  (distilled'),        .... 
Models,  lasts,  and  patterns, 

$622.56 
620.07 
660.53 
613.88 
607.35 
893.69 
727.47 
778.65 

1,779 
238 

3,029 
207 
523 

1,678 

42 

949 
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Average  Yearly  Earnings:  By  Industries,  1905  —  Concluded. 


Industries. 

Average 
Yearly  Earn- 
ings 

Greatest 
Number  of  Per- 
sons 
Employed 

Musicarinstruments  and  materials,         ....... 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids, ......... 

Shipbuilding,        ........... 

Stone,          ............ 

Stone  fcut  and  monumental),         ........ 

Tobacco,  snuff,  and  cigars,    ......... 

$606.04 
600.41 
648.43 
607.15 
659.19 
667.83 

4,432 
231 
1,285 
5,223 
2,881 
3,602 

Totals,       ........... 

S657.47 

26,099 

The  gross  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  90  industries  or 
branches  of  industry  was  520,295.  As  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table, 
but  26,099,  or  5.02  per  cent,  of  those  employed  received  $600  or  more  as 
average  yearly  earnings.  If,  instead  of  the  gross  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  90  industries  or  branches  of  industry,  we  consider  the 
average  number  so  employed,  the  total  being  463,106,  we  find  that  the  14 
industries  or  branches  of  industry,  in  each  of  which  the  average  yearly 
earnings  were  $600  or  more,  gave  employment  to  but  21,882  persons,  being 
but  4.73  per  cent  of  the  average  number  employed  in  all  industries. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tables  for  classified  weekly  wages  show 
that  27.65  per  cent  of  the  persons  employed  in  all  industries  had  a  weekly 
wage  of  $12  or  more.  This  would  seem  to  show  forcibly  that,  although  an 
employee  may  receive  a  specified  weekly  wage,  he  rarely  receives  52 
times  that  weekly  wage  as  his  yearly  earnings. 

In  the  Census  of  1905,  the  first  complete  statistics  ever  gathered  by 
any  State  or  country  relating  to  Trade  were  obtained.  By  Trade  statistics 
is  meant  information  concerning  the  business  of  those  engaged  in  trade, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  mercantile  business.  Among  other  questions 
upon  the  schedule  were  those  relating  to  classified  weekly  wages  and 
classified  weekly  salaries  of  persons  employed  in  all  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  traders  or  dealers  have  been  classified  under  three  general  head- 
ings: First,  those  engaged  in  selling  raw  materials;  second,  those  selling 
food  and  food  products;  and  third,  those  selling  manufactured  goods  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions. 

The  next  table  which  we  present  shows  classified  weekly  wages  in 
mercantile  establishments,  under  the  three  general  headings  previously 
explained,  but  containing  under  each  a  classification  in  detail.  In  con- 
nection with  each  general  classification  and  each  detail  classification  is 
given  the  weekly  wage,  in  accordance  with  the  following  classification : 
Under  $5  a  week;  $5  but  under  $10;  $10  but  under  $15;  $15  but  under 
$20;  and  $20  and  over. 
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Classified  Weelcly  Wages:  By  Trades,  1905. 


Classified  Weekly  Wages 

Trades. 

Under 

$5 

Sio 

§15 

$30 

and  over 

$5 

but  under 

Sio 

but  under 
$15 

'but  under 

Totals 

Ran   Materials. 

519 

3,120 

7,964 

852 

353 

12,808 

Builders'  supplies,            ..... 

39 

83 

211 

40 

16 

389 

Coal  and  wood. 

84 

1,175 

4,324 

357 

139 

6,079 

Coal,  hay,  grain,  etc.. 

13 

288 

1,330 

119 

28 

1,778 

Coal,  lumber,  etc.. 

5 

95 

312 

22 

26 

460 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

61 

66 

42 

10 

8 

187 

Flowers,  seeds,  etc.. 

108 

266 

148 

57 

35 

614 

Hay,  grain,  etc.,    . 

12 

267 

827 

127 

43 

1,276 

Hides  and  skins,    . 

2 

82 

101 

19 

1 

205 

Horses,  cattle,  birds,  etc.. 

10 

59 

85 

8 

12 

174 

Junk,   .... 

7 

129 

42 

— 

_ 

178 

Mill  and  factory  supplies. 

4 

23 

30 

37 

14 

108 

Paper  stock. 

91 

95 

75 

9 

4 

274 

Tobacco  (leaf), 

4 

210 

107 

3 

2 

326 

Wood 

2 

82 

59 

1 

_ 

144 

Wool 

14 

67 

252 

38 

21 

392 

W^ool  waste,  shoddy,  clips,  etc., 

63 

133 

19 

5 

4 

224 

Food  and  Food  Products. 

4,541 

14,838 

17,609 

7,805 

2,242 

47,035 

Bakery  products,  ...... 

46 

153 

113 

42 

22 

376 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

24 

131 

297 

126 

72 

650 

Canned  goods,  preserves,  dried  fruit 

s,  etc 

1 

82 

55 

72 

30 

21 

260 

Carbonated  beverages,  tonics,  etc., 

15 

28 

21 

14 

11 

89 

Confectionery, 

38 

356 

86 

34 

11 

525 

Cream,  milk,  etc.. 

34 

121 

602 

161 

25 

943 

Delicatessen, 

9 

32 

14 

1 

1 

57 

Fish, 

107 

427 

760 

265 

82 

1,641 

Flour  and  cereals. 

3 

37 

66 

23 

41 

170 

Fruits,            .... 

17 

109 

103 

23 

3 

255 

Fruits,  confectionery,  cigars,  etc.. 

92 

274 

129 

20 

2 

517 

Groceries,      .... 

582 

2,943 

3,881 

929 

273 

8,608 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc., 

690 

2,856 

4,190 

1,049 

123 

8,908 

Ice,       ..... 

1 

10 

309 

267 

37 

624 

Liquors  and  beverages,  . 

259 

844 

1,906 

2,764 

491 

6,264 

Meats  and  provisions,     . 

292 

1,094 

2,433 

988 

432 

5,239 

Poultry  and  game. 

— 

20 

95 

36 

36 

187 

Produce,        .... 

19 

196 

■       709 

229 

207 

1,360 

Restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  etc.. 

2,165 

4,838 

1,575 

656 

264 

9,498 

Tea  and  coffee. 

66 

314 

248 

148 

88 

864 

Mannfactured  Goods,  etc.                      11,135 

28,086 

17,589 

8,218 

4,258 

69,286 

Agricultural  implements,  etc.. 

1 

20 

73 

16 

9 

119 

Artisans'  tools. 

9 

7 

13 

2 

4 

35 

Auction  stores. 

3 

10 

5 

2 

20 

Automobiles,  etc.. 

12 

44 

113 

110 

54 

333 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 

13 

32 

41 

9 

95 

Books,  periodicals,  etc., 

348 

1,161 

330 

165 

148 

2,152 

Boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers, 

37^ 

576 

659 

282 

139 

2,026 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc., 

13 

75 

12 

101 

Brushes,  feather  dusters,  etc.. 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

5 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.. 

5 

25 

54 

33 

2 

119 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc.. 

— 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

3 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.. 

10 

34 

36 

53 

3 

136/ 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 

46 

240 

272 

121 

75 

754^ 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,. 

231 

1,094 

479 

355 

237 

2,396 

Clothing,        .... 

1         872 

2,557 

1,778 

876 

478 

6,561 

Cotton  goods,  etc.. 

6 

23 

42 

16 

23 

110 

Crockery,  glassware,  pottery,  etc.. 

107 

254 

199 

55 

36 

651 

Cutlery,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  . 

13 

16 

11 

8 

8 

56 

Department  stores. 

4,361 

8,367 

2,357 

723 

528 

16,336 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,    . 

556 

1,013 

1,061 

679 

241 

3,550 

Dry  and  fancy  goods,  etc.. 

2,255 

5,164 

1,692 

617 

330 

10,058  « 

Dyestuffs,  chemicals,  etc.. 

4 

27 

56 

20 

22 

129 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

36 

135 

56 

30 

11 

268 

Fertilizers,    .... 

— 

— 

40 

_ 

40 

Flags,  interior  decorations,  etc.. 

6 

22 

21 

39 

17 

105 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,    . 

1 

6 

11 

4 

1 

23 

Furniture  (office)  and  store  fixtures 

— 

9 

6 

7 

4 

26 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc.. 

1         117 

726 

1,015 

479 

148 

2,485 

Furs,  fur  garments,  etc.. 

10 

40 

55 

31 

43 

179 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  and  suppli 

es. 

28 

92 

86 

123 

26 

355 

General  stores, 

127 

805 

915 

129 

19 

1,995 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch, 

— 

1 

3 

1 

— 

5 

Hair  goods,  .... 

6 

9 

3 

_ 

1 

19 

Hardware,     .... 

149 

646 

645 

462 

157 

2,059 

Hats,  caps,  etc.,     . 

27 

24 

24 

20 

13 

108 

Hatters  and  tailors'  trimmings. 

15 

16 

13 

3 

20 

67 

House  furnishings. 

38 

278 

383 

157 

88 

944 

Iron  (scrap)  and  old  metals,    . 

9 

42 

39 

7 

1 

98 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals. 

12 

127 

197 

55 

30 

421 

Leather,         .... 

36 

229 

247 

150 

77 

739 

Leather  goods, 

18 

49 

67 

39 

24 

197 

Lumber,  etc.. 

27 

596 

1,452 

344 

90 

2,509 
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Classified  W&elcly  Wages:  By  Trades,  1905  —  Concluded. 


Classified  Weekly  Wages 

Trades. 

Under 

«5 

»10 

»15 

980 

95 

but  under  but  under 

but  under 

and  over 

Totals 

«I0 

«I5 

»20 

Maniifactared  Ooods,  etc. —Con. 

Machinery  (automatic),.          .          .          .          . 

- 

6 

8 

10 

24 

48 

Machines,      ...... 

8 

35 

C6 

45 

41 

195 

Men's  furnishing  goods. 

170 

295 

174 

134 

40 

813 

MetalUc  goods,  n.  s.. 

1 

32 

26 

33 

11 

103 

MiUinery,       ..... 

148 

377 

155 

70 

93 

843 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

10 

73 

209 

97 

25 

414 

Optical  goods,  etc.. 

42 

79 

51 

65 

26 

263 

Paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc.,   . 

32 

142 

270 

282 

65 

791 

Paper,  bags,  twine,  etc.. 

72 

347 

205 

81 

89 

794 

Perfumes,  toilet  articles,  etc.,. 

3 

5 

8 

4 

3 

23 

Pianos,  organs,  sheet  music,  etc.,      . 

82 

258 

260 

209 

206 

1,015 

Picture  frames,  art  goods,  etc.. 

54 

135 

81 

85 

22 

377 

Plumbers  and  gas  fitters'  supplies,   . 

5 

84 

113 

72 

64 

338 

Printers'  ink  and  supplies. 

2 

4 

2 

8 

6 

22 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods. 

12 

47 

72 

27 

10 

168 

Saddlery  and  harness,     . 

15 

45 

104 

39 

18 

221 

Safes,  scales,  trunks,  etc., 

— 

7 

11 

13 

34 

65 

Sailors  and  fishermen's  outfits,  etc., 

— 

9 

3 

2 

1 

15 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

10 

61 

41 

30 

18 

160 

Second-hand  goods,         .           . 

49 

62 

82 

17 

5 

215 

Sewing  machines  and  supplies. 

2 

80 

108 

82 

81 

353 

Ship  chandlery,      .... 

— 

11 

28 

19 

6 

64 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

7 

11 

10 

3 

2 

33 

Soap,  candles,  tallow,  etc., 

4 

5 

17 

15 

7 

48 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,    . 

26 

66 

64 

30 

18 

204 

Stationery,  school  supplies,  etc., 

117 

248 

107 

75 

43 

590 

Stone  and  stone  goods,  . 

— 

7 

21 

3 

2 

33 

Stoves,  hardware,  tinware,  etc.. 

98 

384 

317 

270 

40 

1,109 

"Toys  and  games,    .... 

27 

167 

43 

8 

5 

250 

Trunks,  bags,  and  harnesses,  . 

2 

13 

38 

17 

2 

72 

Tj'pe^iTiters  and  typewriter  supplies. 

10 

22 

46 

16 

8 

102 

Varieties,  smallwares,  and  trimmings. 

187 

314 

67 

9 

15 

592 

Wall  paper,  shades,  draperies,  etc., 

10 

44 

68 

82 

71 

275 

Wooden  and  willow  ware,  etc., 

6 

29 

37 

16 

8 

95 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods,     . 

42 

57 

45 

12 

40 

196 

A  similar  presentation  follows  for  classified  weekly  salaries 
Classified  WeeJcly  Salaries:  By  Trades,  1905. 


Classified  Weekly  Salaries 

Trades. 

$S 

$10 

$13 

$20 

«i5 

but  under  but  under 

but  under 

Totals 

«io 

§15 

§20 

Raw  Iflaterials. 

37 

230 

388 

254 

750 

1,659 

Builders'  supplies,            ..... 

3 

7 

16 

14 

44 

84 

Coal  and  wood, 

0 

45 

140 

96 

232 

519 

Coal,  hay,  grain,  etc.. 

2 

24 

49 

28 

42 

145 

Coal,  lumber,  etc., 

— 

3 

6 

5 

12 

26 

Cotton  and  cotton  waste. 

2 

4 

5 

4 

12 

27 

Flowers,  .seeds,  etc.. 

— 

3 

4 

2 

9 

18 

Hay,  grain,  etc.,     . 
Hides  and  .skins,    . 

8 

22 

57 

43 

137 

267 

2 

5 

5 

6 

28 

46 

Horses,  cattle,  birds,  etc.. 

— 

2 

3 

1 

11 

17 

.lunk,  ..... 

1 

2 

— 

—  • 

— 

3 

Mill  and  factory  supplies. 

1 

2 

22 

14 

27 

66 

Paper  stock. 

— 

1 

5 

1 

7 

14 

Tobacco  (leaf). 

- 

- 

3 

2 

8 

13 

2 

Wood 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

Wool 

12 

40 

55 

30 

167 

304 

Wool  waste,  shoddy,  clips,  etc.. 

- 

70 

17 

8 

13 

108 

Food  and  Foo<l  ProdiiotN. 

105 

528 

763 

793 

1,231 

3,420 

Bakery  products,  ...... 

_ 

4 

56 

45 

34 

139 

Butter,  cheese,  and  eggs. 

- 

— 

8 

3 

27 

38 

Canned  goods,  ijrcserves,  dried  fruits,  etc., 

2 

20 

14 

17 

46 

99 

Carbonated  beverages,  tonics,  etc.. 

— 

2 

1 

2 

7 

12 

Confectionery, 

— 

4 

4 

— 

1 

9 

Cream,  milk,  etc., 

— 

10 

9 

49 

22 

90 

Fi.sh 

4 

18 

14 

21 

59 

116 

Flour  and  cereals, . 

— 

3 

6 

9 

35 

53 

Fruits 

- 

4 

9 

8 

28 

49 

Fruits,  confectionery,  cigars,  etc.. 

— 

4 

3 

2 

— 

9 

(Jroceries, 

13 

95 

144 

82 

305 

639 

Groceries,  provisions,  etc.. 

12 

69 

70 

35 

32 

218 
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Classified  WeeJcly  Salaries:  By  Trades,  1905  —  Concluded. 


Classified  Weekly  Salaries 

Trades. 

Under 

$5 

Sio 

$15 

$30 

*5 

but  under 

but  under 

but  under 

and  over 

Totals 

$10 

»«5 

#20 

Food  and  Food  Products —  Con. 

Ice,       ........ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

25 

25 

Liquors  and  beverages, 

5 

57 

115 

232 

191 

600 

Meats  and  provisions,     .... 

6 

46 

177 

144 

182 

555 

Poultry  and  game,           .... 

1 

1 

10 

10 

14 

36 

Produce,        ...... 

— 

8 

45 

39 

84 

176 

Restaurants,  lunch  rooms,  etc.. 

56 

169 

37 

53 

56 

371 

Tea  and  coffee,       ..... 

6 

14 

41 

42 

83 

186 

Manufactured  <iioods,  etc. 

513 

2,017 

2,207 

1,693 

3,821 

10,251 

Agricultural  implements,  etc., 

12 

48 

37 

20 

14 

131 

Artisans'  tools,       .... 

5 

6 

14 

10 

12 

47 

Auction  stores,       .... 

1 

— 

1 

2 

4 

8 

Automobiles,  etc.. 

1 

3 

5 

4 

28 

41 

Bicycles,  tricycles,  etc.. 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

Books,  periodicals,  etc.,. 

24 

98 

47 

26 

45 

240 

Boots,  shoes,  and  rubbers, 

49 

164 

183 

134 

258 

788 

Boxes,  barrels,  kegs,  etc.. 

— 

2 

1 

— 

1 

4 

Brushes,  feather  dusters,  etc.. 

— 

2 

— 

— 

4 

6 

Carriages,  wagons,  etc.. 

— 

— 

8 

24 

19 

51 

Caskets,  coffins,  etc., 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

2 

Cement,  lime,  plaster,  etc.. 

2 

5 

12 

10 

19 

48 

Cigars  and  tobacco. 

5 

34 

29 

25 

39 

132 

Clocks,  watches,  and  jewelry,. 

14 

113 

80 

80 

120 

407 

Clothing,        ..... 

30 

162 

157 

108 

160 

617 

Cotton  goods,  etc.. 

3 

8 

13 

8 

56 

88 

Crockery,  glassware,  pottery,  etc.,    . 

3 

14 

16 

7 

65 

105 

Cutlery,  sporting  goods,  etc.,  . 

1 

1 

3 

2 

7 

14 

Department  stores. 

8 

38 

23 

45 

149 

263 

Drugs,  medicines,  etc.,   . 

11 

52 

76 

74 

84 

297 

Dry  and  fancy  goods,  etc., 

90 

282 

158 

117 

502 

1,149 

Dyestuffs,  chemicals,  etc., 

2 

15 

19 

20 

84 

140 

Fancy  articles,  etc., 

— 

— 

5 

4 

18 

27 

Flags,  interior  decorations,  etc.. 

1 

— 

2 

3 

8 

14 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  goods,    . 

— 

1 

2 

2 

9 

14 

Furniture  (office)  and  store  fixtures, 

3 

8 

11 

12 

5 

39 

Furniture,  carpets,  etc.. 

13 

86 

149 

94 

144 

486 

Furs,  fur  garments,  etc.. 

9 

18 

12 

16 

53 

108 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures  and  supplies, 

6 

35 

21 

17 

56 

135 

General  stores,        .... 

— 

4 

8 

8 

17 

37 

Glue,  isinglass,  and  starch. 

1 

2 

1 

— 

5 

9 

Hardware,     ..... 

19 

42 

69 

65 

115 

310 

Hats,  caps,  etc.,     .... 

5 

9 

17 

17 

47 

95 

Hatters  and  tailors'  trimmings, 

— 

18 

12 

10 

25 

65 

House  furnishings, 

10 

24 

80 

48 

32 

194 

Iron  (scrap)  and  old  metals,    . 

— 

3 

2 

4 

4 

13 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals, 

11 

29 

38 

39 

121 

238 

Leather,         ..... 

2 

43 

89 

42 

141 

317 

Leather  goods,       .... 

9 

32 

38 

37 

67 

183 

Lumber,  etc.,          .... 

2 

39 

95 

64 

199 

399 

Machinery  (automatic),. 

1 

1 

- 

— 

5 

7 

Machines,      ..... 

4 

19 

69 

53 

80 

225 

Men's  furnishing  goods, 

29 

80 

69 

50 

101 

329 

Metallic  goods,  n.  s., 

2 

9 

10 

11 

10 

42 

Millinery,       ..... 

3 

4 

5 

12 

23 

47 

Oils  and  illuminating  fluids,     . 

— 

21 

46 

43 

101 

211 

Optical  goods,  etc.. 

4 

6 

8 

5 

20 

43 

Paints,  oils,  wall  paper,  etc.,   . 

11 

47 

48 

32 

92 

230 

Paper,  bags,  twine,  etc., 

13 

98 

100 

57 

135 

403 

Pianos,  organs,  sheet  music,  etc.. 

1 

9 

5 

12 

48 

75 

Pictures,  frames,  art  goods,  etc.. 

1 

9 

6 

2 

10 

28 

Plumbers  and  gasfitters'  supplies,     . 

4 

26 

21 

14 

61 

126 

Printers'  inks  and  supplies, 

— 

4 

6 

8 

6 

•  24 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods, 

7 

35 

28 

15 

74 

159 

Saddlery  and  harness,     . 

8 

11 

24 

13 

29 

85 

Safes,  scales,  trucks,  etc., 

— 

3 

12 

16 

27 

58 

Sailors  and  fishermen's  outfits,  etc.. 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

3 

Scientific  instruments  and  appliances. 

2 

9 

7 

12 

11 

41 

Second  hand  goods. 

1 

4 

1 

1 

8 

15 

Sewing  machines  and  supplies, 

— 

5 

6 

— 

10 

21 

Ship  chandlery,      .... 

— 

1 

3 

2 

6 

12 

Silk  and  silk  goods. 

5 

10 

10 

6 

22 

53 

Soap,  candles,  tallow,  etc., 

— 

12 

15 

7 

13 

47 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,    . 

16 

25 

35 

21 

26 

123 

Stationery,  school  supplies,  etc., 

21 

37 

30 

25 

38 

151 

Stone  and  stone  goods,  . 

— 

— 

1 

— 

5 

6 

Stoves,  hardware,  tinware,  etc., 

5 

26 

18 

18 

45 

112 

Toys  and  games,    .... 

2 

— 

1 

1 

4 

Trunks,  bags,  and  harnesses,  . 

6 

12 

9 

7 

1 

35 

Typewriters  and  typewriter  supplies. 

3 

12 

40 

10 

12 

77 

Varieties,  smallwares,  and  trimmings, 

3 

5 

4 

6 

8 

26 

Wall  paper,  shades,  draperies,  etc., 

9 

31 

27 

26 

11 

104 

Wooden  and  willow  ware,  etc., 

1 

2 

6 

4 

6 

19 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods,     . 

1 

1 

3 

5 

38 

48 

434 
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Readers  avIio  desire  to  compare  classified  weekly  -wages  paid  in  any 
one  branch  of  mercantile  business  with  those  paid  in  some  other  branch 
can  easily  do  so  by  reference  to  the  different  lines  of  the  table. 

In  the  table  which  follows,  we  bring  into  comparison  the  three  general 


headings  of  Trade 


Wages,  Salaries,  and  Average  Earnings:  By  Trades,  1905. 


Weekly  Wages 

Weekly  Salaries 

Classification. 

Number  of 

Wage 

Earners 

PaTd                A-«'- 

Weeklyin    i  age  Weekly 

Wages       j    Earnings 

Number 

of  Salaried 

Persons 

Amount     |       Aver- 
Paid         age  Weekly 
Weekly  in  i     Salaries 
Salaries        (Eaniiugs) 

AliK.   TRADES. 

Raw  materials. 

Food  and  food  products,    . 

Manufactured  goods,  etc., 

129,129 

12,808 
47,035 
69,286 

$1,330,486 

142,198 
507,490 
680,798 

$10.30 

11.10 
10.79 
9.83 

13,330 

1,659 

3,420 

10,251 

$309,913 

37,001 

67,121 

205,791 

$20.22 

22.30 
19.63 
20.08 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  receiv- 
ing weekly  wages  was  129,129.  The  snm  paid  them  weekly  amounted  to 
$1,330,486,  being  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $10.30.  To  15,330  persons 
employed  on  a  salaiy,  $309,913  were  paid  weekly,  making  the  average 
weekly  earnings  of  salaried  persons  $20.22  a  week.  The  highest  wages 
were  paid  by  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  raw  materials,  and  such 
persons  also  paid  the  highest  salaries  to  their  employees. 

It  will  be  noted  that  although  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  those 
paid  wages  amounted  to  less  than  the  $600  virtually  decided  upon  as  a 
living  wage,  the  $20.22  paid  to  persons  occupying  salaried  positions  comes 
fully  up  to  the  standard  established  by  Professor  Small. 

We  next  present  a  table  bringing  into  comparison  the  classified  weekly 
amounts  paid  persons  employed  for  wages  and  those  employed  on  salaries 
in  all  the  mercantile  establishments  in  the  Census  Year. 


Comparison.     Classified  WeeMy  Wages  and  Salaries,  1901 


Weekly  Wages 

Weekly  Salaries 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Classification  of  Weekly  Wage. 

Persons  Receiv- 

Percent- 

Persons Receiv- 

Percent- 

ing Specified 

ages 

ing  Specified 

ages 

Wages 

Salaries 

Under  $3, 

4,218 

3.27 

_ 

_ 

S3  but  under    $4, 

5,433 

4.21 

— 

— 

$4  but  under    $5, 

6,544 

5.07 

655 

4.27 

$5  but  under    SO, 

9,237 

7.15 

4(i7 

3.05 

S6  but  under    $7, 

12,440 

9.63 

612 

3.99 

$7  but  under    .S8, 

7,831 

6.06 

530 

3.46 

$8  but  under    S9, 

7,843 

6.07 

642 

4.19 

$9  but  under  $10, 

8,093 

6.73 

524 

3.42 

$10  but  under  $12, 

17,645 

13.67 

1,222 

7.97 

$12  but  under  $15, 

25,517 

19.70 

2,136 

13,93 

$15  but  under  $20, 

16,875 

13.07 

2,740 

17.87 

$20  and  over,     . 

6,853 

5.31 

5,802 

37.85 

Totals,      . 

129,129 

100.00 

19,380 

100.00 

Of  the  129,129  persons  employed   in  mercantile  establishments  re- 
ceiving weekly  wages,  49,245,  or  38.14  per  cent,  received  $12  or  more  a 
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week.  Of  the  15,330  persons  paid  weekly  salaries,  10,678,  or  69.65  per 
cent,  received  $12  or  more  a  week.  From  this  comparison,  the  relatively 
higher  pay  of  salaried  persons  as  compared  wath  those  working  for  wages 
is  forcibly  manifested. 

In  order  to  show^  weekly  wages  and  weekly  salaries  paid  in  mercantile 
establishments  on  a  geographical  basis,  we  present  a  table  for  the  State 
and  counties. 

Wages,  Salaries,  and  Average  Earnings:  By  Counties,  1905. 


Weekly  Wages 

Weekly  Salaries 

The  State  axd  Counties. 

Number  of 

Amount 

Paid 

Weekly  in 

Wages 

Aver- 

Number 

Amount 

Paid 

Weekly  in 

Salaries 

Aver- 

Wage 
Earners 

age  Weekly 
Earnings 

of  Salaried 
Persons 

age  Weekly 

Salaries 
(Earnings) 

THE     STATE. 

129,139 

$1,330,486 

$10.30 

13,330 

$309,913 

$ao.s3 

Barnstable,       .... 

574 

4,578 

7.98 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Berkshire, 

2.741 

27,435 

10.01 

38 

751 

19.76 

Bristol,    . 

7,246 

71,475 

9.80 

182 

4,312 

23.69 

Dukes,     . 

147 

1,272 

8.65 

1 

9 

9.00 

Essex, 

12,886 

122,800 

9.53 

755 

12,264 

16.24 

Franklin, 

955 

9,511 

9.96 

6 

97 

16.17 

Hampden, 

7,495 

77,996 

10.41 

178 

4,072 

22.88 

Hampshire, 

1,058 

10,901 

10.30 

23 

390 

16,96 

Middlesex, 

13,606 

132,697 

9.75 

465 

8,005 

17.22 

Nantucket, 

115 

847 

7.37 

8 

102 

12.75 

Norfolk,  . 

2,680 

26,688 

9.96 

95 

1,327 

13.97 

Plymouth, 

3,872 

39,344 

10.16 

371 

4,840 

13.05 

Suffolk,    . 

65,667 

703,426 

10.71 

12,690 

263,566 

20.77 

Worcester, 

10,087 

101,516 

10.06 

518 

10,178 

19.65 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  those  paid  wages  is  $10.30.  This 
average  is  exceeded  in  the  County  of  Hampden  ($10.1:1)  and  in  the 
County  of  Suffolk  ($10.71).  In  the  County  of  Hampshire,  the  average 
is  the  same  as  for  the  State. 

As  regards  salaries,  the  average  for  the  State  is  $20.22.  This  average 
is  exceeded  in  the  County  of  Bristol  ($23.69),  in  the  County  of  Hampden 
($22.88),  and  in  the  County  of  Suffolk  ($20.77). 

The  number  of  salaried  persons  is  11.87  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
wage  earners,  but  the  amount  paid  in  salaries  is  23.29  per  cent  of  the 
amount  paid  in  wages. 

We  next  bring  into  comparison  the  classified  weekly  wages  for  515,- 
833  persons  employed  in  manufactures  and  129,129  persons  employed  in 
mercantile  establishments. 


Comparison.     Classified  Weel'ly  Wages.     Manufactures  and  Trade,  1905. 


Classification  op  Weekly  Wage. 

Manufactures 

Trade 

Number 

Percentages 

Number 

Percentages 

Under  $5 

49,270 

9.55 

16,195 

12.54 

$5  but  under    $6, 

42,227 

8.19 

9,237 

7.15 

$6  but  under    $7, 

54,944 

10.65 

12,440 

9.63 

$7  but  under    S8, 

56,439 

10.94 

7,831 

6.07 

.?8  but  under    $9, 

49,566 

9.61 

7,843 

6.07 

$9  but  under  SIO, 

56,629 

10.98 

8,693 

6.73 

$10  but  under  SI 2, 

64,145 

12.43 

17.645 

13.67 

812  but  un<ler  $15, 

66,259 

12.84 

25,517 

19.76 

$15  but  under  $20. 

56,879 

11.03 

10,875 

13.07 

$20  and  over. 

19,475 

3.78 

6,853 

5.31 

Totals,  . 

515,833 

loo.oo 

129,129 

lOO.OO 
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Of  the  513,833  persons  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries  and 
receiving  wages,  142,613,  or  27.65  per  cent,  received  $12  or  more  a  week. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  figure  is  based  upon  the  amount  paid 
not  only  to  male  and  female  adults  21  years  of  age  and  over,  but  also  to 
young  persons  under  21  years  of  age. 

Of  the  129,129  persons  employed  in  mercantile  establishments  and 
l^aid  wages,  49,245,  or  38.14  -per  cent,  received  a  weekly  wage  of  $12  or 
more. 

Proportionately,  of  those  paid  salaries,  10.49  per  cent  more  received 
$12  or  over  as  an  average  weekly  wage  in  mercantile  establishments  than 
did  those  paid  wages  in  manufacturing  industries. 

As  a  conclusion,  we  find  that  of  the  persons  employed  in  mercantile 
establishments  in  Massachusetts  and  paid  wages,  38.14  per  cent  earned 
more  than  $1,000  a  year,  the  minimum  wage  fixed  by  Professor  Small ; 
27.65  per  cent  of  those  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  and  paid 
wages  obtained  this  minimum  wage,  while  72.35  per  cent  did  not.  As 
regards  those  employed  in  mercantile  industries  and  paid  salaries,  69.65 
per  cent  received  this  minimum  wage  while  31.35  per  cent  did  not. 

But  these  percentages  represent  women,  young  persons,  and  children 
in  combination  with  male  heads  of  families.  If  the  wages  or  salaries 
paid  to  the  male  heads  of  families  could  be  presented  separately,  it  is 
probable  that  both  numbers  and  percentages  would  vary  from  the  figures 
given,  but  not  to  any  appreciable  extent. 

''Fair  Wages"  in  Canada. 

In  response  to  a  request  sent  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  of 
Canada,  certain  information  was  supplied  in  relation  to  what  are  called 
"  Fair  Wages,"  which  we  present  in  a  condensed  form. 

An  approach  to  legislation  fixing  a  living  wage  was  a  Parliamentary 
resolution  relating  to  fair  wages.  On  March  17,  1900,  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  and  declared  for  the  policy  of  fair  wages  for  all 
work  done  under  government  contracts.  The  text  of  the  resolution  as 
passed  was  as  follows : 

That  all  government  contracts  should  contain  such  conditions  as  will  prevent  abuses  which 
may  arise  from  the  sub-letting  of  such  contracts,  and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  the 
payment  of  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  in  each  trade  for  competent  workmen 
in  the  district  where  the  work  is  carried  out,  and  that  this  House  cordially  concurs  in  such  policy, 
and  deems  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take  immediate  steps  to  give  effect  thereto.  It  is  hereby 
declared  that  the  work  to  which  the  foregoing  policy  shall  apply  includes  not  only  work  undertaken 
by  the  government  itself,  but  also  all  works  aided  by  grant  of  Dominion  public  funds. 

The  division  of  work  in  the  Fair  Wages  Branch  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  preparation  of  schedules  of  current  rates  for  insertion  in  contracts  awarded  by  the 
several  departments  of  the  government  and  other  conditions  to  be  inserted  in  same,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  employees  of  contractors  on  public  contract  work. 

2.  Investigation    of    complaints    concerning    the    non-payment    by    contractors    of    a    minimum 
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wage  equal  at  least  to  that  fixed  in  the  schedule  inserted  in  their  contracts,  or  the  non-performance 
by  them  of  other  conditions  in  regard  to  sub-letting,  hours  of  labor,  etc. 

3.  The  answering  of  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  of  the  conditions  under  which  public 
work  is  being  performed  in  different  localities,  inquiries  as  to  current  rates  in  these  localities,  etc. 

The  Deputy  Minister  says :  "  Two  expert  oiEcers  of  this  department 
are  continually  engaged  in  preparing  fair  wage  schedules  for  the  various 
branches  of  government,  and  the  scales  of  wages  drawn  up  by  them  are 
published  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  These  represent,  of  course,  the  minimum 
rates  that  must  be  paid." 

In  1903,  the  principle  of  Fair  Wages  was  extended  by  the  Railway 
Act  to  include  all  workpeople  employed  in  the  construction  of  railways 
subsidized  by  the  Dominion  Government.     This  Act  reads  as  follows : 

In  every  case  in  which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  votes  financial  aid  by  way  of  a  subsidy 
or  guarantee  towards  the  cost  of  railway  construction,  all  mechanics,  laborers  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labor  in  such  construction  shall  be  paid  such  wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which  the  work  is  being  performed ;  and  if  there  is  no 
current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate ;  and  in  the  event  of  a  dispute  arising 
as  to  what  is  the  current  or  a  fair  and  reasonable  rate,  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister,  whose 
decision  shall  be  final. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  report  made  as  to  the  w^ork  done  by  the 
Fair  Wages  officers  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  decisions  made : 

1.  The  Minister  of  Public  Works  directed  that  the  wages  of  carpenters  should  be  increased 
15  per  cent,  as  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Fair  Wages  officers. 

2.  A  stonecutter  claimed  .$24.97  w,ts  due  him  in  accordance  with  rates  set  forth  in  a  fair 
wages  schedule.  The  Department  ordered  the  amount  paid  to  the  complainant  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  and  the  sum  was  deducted  from  the  amount  due  the  contractor. 

3.  A  stonecutter  claimed  that  $5.60  was  due  him  in  accordance  with  rates  set  forth  in  the 
fair  wages  schedules.  The  contractor  paid  the  sum  claimed  to  the  Department  of  Labor,  which,  in 
turn,  paid  the  sum  to  the  stonecutter. 

4.  A  plumber  claimed  $1.50  alleged  to  be  due,  and  the  contractor  paid  the  sum  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

5.  A  stonecutters'  union  complained  that  wages  were  not  being  paid  according  to  contract. 
The  Minister  of  Public  Works  directed  that  no  further  payment  be  made  on  the  contract  until  the 
claims  were  paid  in  full,  which  was  done. 

Between  30  and  40  claims  of  a  similar  nature  were  decided  by  the 
Department.  The  report  says  that  the  most  effective  plan  found  of  com- 
pelling an  adherence  to  the  fair  wages  schedules  "  was  the  withholding 
from  the  contractor  of  all  payments  due  him  under  progress  estimates  until 
such  times  as  an  acquittance  had  been  obtained  from  his  employees  of  the 
amounts  outstanding  to  them." 

The  communication  of  the  Deputy  Minister  contains  still  further 
information. 

In  1900,  a  Fair  Wages  resolution  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Ontario,  similar  to  the 
Dominion  resolution,  and  since  then  various  Ontario  Acts  granting  aid  to  railways  have  contained 
clauses  specifying  that  the  wages  paid  in  or  about  the  construction  or  operation  of  these  railways 
must  be  those  paid  to  workmen  similarly  engaged  in  the  district  in  which  the  railway  is  constructed 
or   operated. 

In  British  Columbia,  an  Act  was  passed  in  1902,  which  prohibited  the  granting  of  subsidies 
to  railways  and  other  companies,  until  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  the  company  and  the 
government  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  labor  upon  or  in  connection  with  their  works  upon 
conditions  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council.  The  companies  are  also  compelled  to 
furnish  satisfactory  security,  by  bond  or  deposit  of  money,  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  shall  be 
strictly  adhered  to. 
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The  Minimum  Wage. 

In  Australia  and  iSTew  Zealand,  ]\Iinimum  Wage  Boards  have  been 
established,  having  the  power  to  fix,  after  a  hearing  of  employers  and 
employees,  the  minimum  wage  to  be  paid  for  a  day's  or  week's  service  and 
the  number  of  hours  of  labor  to  constitute  a  legal  week's  work. 

We  extract  the  following  from  "  The  Story  of  ISTew  Zealand,"  by 
Professor  Frank  Parsons : 

There  are  now  five  compulsory  arbitration  acts  at  work  in  Australasia;  three  of  them  full- 
fledged  systems  and  two  minimum  wage  board  laws.  Thorough-going  compulsory  arbitration 
was  instituted  in  New  Zealand,  1894;  West  Australia,  1900;  and  New  South  Wales,  1901;  and 
minimum  wage  boards  were  established  in  Victoria,  1896,  and  South  Australia,  1900. 

The  course  of  events  in  New  South  Wales  is  particularly  interesting,  and  we  will  condense 
an  account  of  it  from  Mr.  Reeves'  very  full  description  in  State  Experiments  in  Australia.  By 
1900  organized  labor,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  great  strikes  of  1890-1895,  began  to  manifest 
renewed  vigor.  Thirty-four  societies  joined  in  the  procession  on  Eight-hours'  Day  in  October, 
1901 ;  three  years  before  the  number  had  been  but  twenty-five.  Even  the  tailoresses  were  organ- 
ized, and  after  a  series  of  strikes,  obtained  better  conditions.  There  were  also  strikes  of  iron- 
workers, builders,  wharf  laborers,  and  other  workers,  and  on  the  whole  the  settlements  were 
favorable  to  the  men.  But  the  trade-union  leaders  were  not  deluded  bj^  this  into  belie\'ing  that 
strikes  were  the  best  means  of  bettering  the  standard  of  living.  They  had  not  forgotten  the  hard 
lessons  of  the  past;  they  had  been  watching  New  Zealand,  and  thej^  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
transplant  industrial  arbitration  to  their  own  soil. 

The  alliance  in  Parliament  between  the  Labor  Party  and  the  Government  aided  the  move- 
ment. The  labor  members  did  not  draft  the  bill,  however,  nor  pilot  its  passage.  They  were 
satisfied  to  see  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  Mr.  Bernard  Wise,  the  brilliant  lawj'er,  who  had 
helped  to  frame  the  Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  then  Attorney-General  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Mr.  Wise  concluded  in  1900  to  follow  New  Zealand's  example  on  arbitration  lines  with  some 
modifications  adapted  to  the  more  centralized  character  of  his  colony.  The  bill  passed  the  House 
in  1901,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  It  then  went  through  the  test  of  a  general  election  with 
a  result  so  clear  that  the  Senate  gave  way,  and  the  bill  became  law  December  10th  the  same  year. 

Its  difference  from  the  New  Zealand  Act  begins  with  the  title,  in  which  the  word  "concilia- 
tion" is  not  found.  After  much  debate  the  Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  resolved  to  strike  out 
any  suggestion  of  a  conciliation  board,  resolving  that  their  Arbitration  Court  should  not  merely 
be  a  final  tribunal,  but  should  do  the  whole  work  of  the  law.  ...  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  em- 
ployers may  be  organized  or  not;  the  laborers  must  be.  The  labor  societies  may  either  be  reg- 
istered under  the  Act  or  be  ordinary  trade  unions.  By  registering,  however,  the  trade  union 
becomes  an  industrial  union,  able  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  labor  judge  of  the  Court.  No 
trade  union  can  remain  outside  the  Act  by  neglecting  to  register  under  it.  The  Court  may  cite 
any  trade  union  before  it  and  may  include  it  in  any  award.  Not  only  are  strikes  and  lockouts 
prohibited  during  the  reference  of  any  dispute  to  arbitration,  but  persons  who  strike  or  lock  out 
after  a  dispute  has  arisen,  before  giving  reasonable  time  for  application  to  be  made  to  the  Court, 
are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  The  punishment  for  this  is  a  fine  up  to  $5,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  two  months.  In  New  Zealand  the  penalty  is  a  fine  merely,  and  that  must  not 
exceed  $250.  In  New  South  Wales  henceforth,  any  employer  who  dismisses  a  worker  for  belong- 
ing to  a  union,  or  because  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  award  of  the  Court,  is  liable  to 
be  fined  $100.  No  proceedings  under  this  section  (35)  of  the  Act  are  to  be  begun  without  leave 
of  the  Court;  but  when  they  are  begun,  the  burden  of  proof  is  to  lie  on  the  employer  to  satisfy  the 
Court  that  the  dismissal  was  owing  to  some  other  than  the  alleged  reason. 

In  its  procedure  the  Court  is  to  be  as  unfettered  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  and,  like  that,  may 
not  be  appealed  from.  Evidence  as  to  trade  secrets  and  profits  must  be  taken  in  secret  session, 
if  the  parties  affected  thereby  so  desire.  Generally  the  Court  has  power  to  hear  any  matter  in 
private,  and,  as  in  New  Zealand,  may  receive  evidence  whether  technically  legal  or  not.  It  is 
specifically  granted  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  and  may  order  any  employer  to  give 
preference  to  unionists  over  non-unionists,  "other  things  being  equal,"  when  men  from  both 
classes  offer  their  labor  at  the  same  time. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Act  is  what  is  called  the  "common  rule."  This  is  an 
effort  to  improve  upon  the  original  New  Zealand  method  in  respect  to  the  regulative  scope  of  the 
awards,  so  that,  instead  of  merely  binding  specific  employers,  the  Court  may  make  rules  virtually 
dealing  with  whole  industries.     The  New  Zealand  plan  has  been  to  proceed  through  district  after 
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district,  citing  all  the  employers  in  the  industry  under  review  in  each.  The  employers  to  be  bound 
b}^  the  award  had  to  be  specifically  named  in  it.  Any  one  subsequently  entering  the  trade  had 
to  be  cited  into  Court  to  get  the  award  extended  to  him,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  comply  with 
it  voluntarily.  In  1900  the  Court  was  authorized  to  make  Colonial  awards,  subject  to  protest  and 
hearing  in  any  district  disapproving;  and  the  scope  of  awards  was  extended  so  as  to  bind,  without 
further  proceedings,  any  one  who  during  their  currency  should  enter  any  industry  regulated  by 
them.  Power  was  also  given  the  Court  to  extend  an  award  so  as  to  include  any  employer  or  union 
not  a  party  thereto,  but  engaged  in  the  same  industry  as  that  to  which  the  award  applied.  A 
moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  under  these  successive  extensions  of  its  power,  the  Court  was 
enabled  to  lay  down  rules  affecting  a  whole  industry.  In  effect  this  had  been  done  before,  though 
the  Court  had  taken  province  after  province  in  the  gradual  fashion  suggested  by  the  clearlj^- 
defined  subdivisions  of  the  Colony.  Moreover,  in  New  Zealand  there  has  been  a  strong  prejudice 
against  regulating  the  businesses  of  employers  who  have  not  been  at  least  invited  to  attend  the 
hearing  of  the  case  affecting  them. 

In  New  South  Wales,  however,  the  Court  is  to  have  power  to  treat  any  award  as  a  test  case, 
and  to  apply  the  award  therein  to  the  whole  industry  throughout  the  Colony.  It  may,  so  to 
speak,  give  an  award  in  rem,  instead  of  in  personam.  It  may  declare  that  anj''  custom,  regulation, 
agreement,  condition,  or  dealing  whatsoever  in  relation  to  any  industrial  matter  shall  be  a  common 
rule  of  the  industry.  It  may  also  limit  the  area  witliin  which  the  rule  shall  be  operative,  and  may 
allow  exceptions  to  it.  .  .  . 

Next  to  the  absence  of  conciUation  boards,  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  New  Zealand 
system  is  that  the  State  is  given  a  right  to  initiate  proceedings,  so  that  a  dispute  may  be  brought 
into  Court  though  neither  workers  nor  emplo3'ers  appeal  to  it.  Clause  26  says  the  Court  may 
determine  "any  industrial  matter  referred  to  it  by  an  industrial  \inion  or  by  the  Registrar." 
Mr.  Wise  has  said  frankly  that  he  does  not  see  why  the  Arbitration  Court  should  not,  through  its 
Registrar,  intervene  in  a  dispute,  though  none  of  the  disputing  parties  thereto  care  to  invoke  it. 
He  thinks  combatants  who  are  bringing  an  industry  to  a  dead  stop  should  be  regarded  as  brawlers 
in  a  street,  who  check  traffic  with  their  quarreling;  they  should  be  made  to  move  on.  .  .  . 

The  Victorian  Minimum  Wage  Boards  were  instituted  to  stop  sweating.  Each  board  takes 
care  of  a  special  trade,  fixing  minimum  wages,  maximum  hours,  rules  as  to  apprentices,  etc.  The 
original  provisions  were  in  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  1896,  by  which  boards  were  established 
in  the  baking,  clotliing,  shirtmaking,  bootmaking,  underclothing,  and  furniture  trades.  An 
amending  Act,  1899,  authorized  the  Governor  in  Council,  on  resolution  of  either  House,  to  appoint 
a  special  board  for  any  specified  industry,  and  32  new  trade  boards  have  been  added  to  the  original 
six,  and  more  still  are  asked  for.  The  provisions  of  the  law  are  thus  summarized  in  the  report  of 
the  Victorian  Factories  Department  for  1901: 

Si^eeial  boards  may  be  appointed  to  fix  wages  and  piecework  rates  for  persons  employed 
either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  clothing  or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  bread- 
making  or  baking,  or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat. 

Special  boards  may  be  appointed  for  any  process,  trade,  or  business  usually  or  frequently 
carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom,  provided  a  resolution  has  been  passed  by  either  House 
declaring  it  is  expedient  to  appoint  such  a  board. 

Special  boards  may  consist  of  not  less  than  four  or  more  than  10  members  and  a  chairman, 
and  hold  office  for  two  years.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed)  shall  be  representatives  of 
employers  and  half  of  employees.  If  the  employers'  or  employees'  representatives  are  not  elected, 
the  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  representatives.  He  also  fills  all  vacancies.  The  members  of 
a  board  may  elect  a  chairman  (not  being  one  of  such  members);  if  they  do  not  elect  a  chairman, 
the  Governor  in  Council  may  appoint  one. 

In  the  case  of  the  furniture  trade,  the  board  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Council  without 
election.      (This  was  provided  to  prevent  the  Chinese  in  the  trade  electing  the  board.) 

Regulations  fixing  the  rates  of  payment  to  members  of  special  boards  provide  $5  for  a  full 
day  for  the  chairman,  and  $2.50  for  other  members  and  half  rates  for  half  days.  A  travelling 
allowance  of  $2.50  a  day  is  paid  to  members  residing  more  than  40  miles  from  Melbourne.  Railway 
fares  are  also  repaid. 

A  board  may  fix  either  wage-rates  or  piecework-rates,  or  both;  must  also  fix  the  hours  for 
which  the  rate  of  wage  is  fixed,  and  the  rate  of  pay  for  overtime;  and  in  fixing  wages  may  take 
into  consideration  the  nature,  kind,  and  class  of  the  work,  and  the  mode  and  manner  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  age  and  the  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any  matter  which  may  be  prescribed 
by   regulation. 

A  board  may  fix  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  improvers  to  be  employed  in  any  process, 
trade,  or  business,  and  the  wages  to  be  paid  to  them;  and  in  fixing  such  wages  may  consider  age, 
sex,    and  experience. 

A  board  may  determine  that  manufacturers  may  be  allowed  to  fix  piecework  rates  based  on 
the  minimum  wage.  That  is  to  say,  the  board  after  fixing  time  wages  itself,  may  leave  it  to  the 
employers  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to  their  pieceworkers.  The  Chief  Inspector  may,  however,  chal- 
lenge any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  may  have  to  justify  it  before  the  board. 

The  determination  of  a  board  applies  to  every  city  or  town,  and  may  be  extended  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  to  any  borough  or  shire  or  part  of  a  shire. 
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The  Chief  Inspector  may  grant  a  license  to  any  aged  or  infirm  worker  to  work  at  less  than 
the  minimum-wage  fixed  by  a  board. 

The  Governor  in  Council  may  suspend  a  determination  for  six  months,  and  the  board  must 
then  receive  and  examine  evidence  as  to  such  determination,  and  may  amend  it. 

The  validity  of  a  determination  can  only  be  questioned  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

Employees  must  not  be  paid  any  part  of  a  wage   (fixed  by  a  special  board)   in  goods. 

An  employee  may  sue  for  his  wages  (if  fixed  by  a  special  board),  any  agreement  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Both  initiative  and  enforcement  rest  with  the  Minister  of  Labor,  his  factory  officials,  and 
the  boards,  and  tliere  is  no  court  of  appeal,  except  on  the  question  of  vaUdity.  The  only  other 
appeal  from  tlie  boards  is  to  the  Government.  In  case  of  a  faulty  "determination"  the  aggrieved 
parties  try  to  get  the  Government  to  suspend  it,  and  to  oblige  the  board  wliich  drew  it  up  to  recon- 
sider and  amend  it.  In  New  Zealand  the  Government  has  virtually  notliing  to  do  with  the  awards 
of  the  tribunals. 

The  boards  have  for  the  most  part  rendered  good  ser\dce.  The  Baking  Board,  for  example, 
bj'  raising  the  pay  of  men  to  25  cents  an  hour,  and  fixing  apprentices'  minimum  at  .$1 .  25  a  week, 
gave  an  immediate  increase  of  over  30  per  cent  to  the  adults  in  the  trade.  The  average  gain  for 
every  worker  was  $2.50  a  week,  on  a  former  average  of  .$8  a  week;  for  the  men  the  advance  was 
more  tlian  .$2 .  50,  for  the  boys  less.  As  the  law  also  limited  the  working  hours  to  48  a  week,  the 
fortunate  bakers  got  much  more  paj^  for  much  less  work.  Yet  very  little  friction  seems  to  liave 
been  caused  by  the  change,  wliich  in  practice  was  neither  ruinous  to  employers  nor  inconvenient 
to  the  public.  The  effect  of  stopping  competition  in  cutting  wages  and  lengthening  hours  on  the 
sweatshop  plan  is  to  concentrate  competition  upon  efficiency.  Employers  compelled  to  paj^  a 
standard  wage  take  care  to  make  labor  as  productive  as  possible. 

The  minimum  wage,  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  saj-s  (May,  1902),  does  not  become  the 
maximum.  In  the  clotlung  trade  in  1901,  for  instance,  the  minimum  adult  wage  for  males  was 
.$11.25  a  week,  and  the  average  paid  was  $13.37;  for  females  the  minimum  was  $5,  the  average 
$5.56.     He  also  gave  similar  differences  in  the  boot,  furniture,  and  sliirtmaking  trades. 

The  Victorian  trade  unions  seem  to  wish  to  substitute  industrial  arbitration  for  their  own 
system.  June  27,  1902,  a  representative  deputation  of  them,  fifty  strong,  waited  on  Mr.  Deakin, 
Acting  Federal  Premier,  to  ask  that  the  Federal  Ministry  should  pass  an  industrial  arbitration 
law  for  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Spence,  M.  H.  R.,  representing  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union,  declared  that  the  example  of  New  Zealand  had  been  sufficient  to  convince  New  South 
Wales  and  Western  Australia  that  compulsory  arbitration  laws  were  desirable.  Even  if  all  the 
States  had  courts  of  that  kind,  there  would  still  be  need  for  a  Federal  Court.  Many  miners  were 
found  all  over  the  Commonwealth.  So  far  as  shearers  and  seamen  were  concerned,  one  court 
could  settle  disputes  for  the  whole  of  Australia.  Mr.  Deakin  said  that  under  the  Constitution 
a  Federal  law  could  only  deal  with  labor  disputes  extending  into  two  or  more  States.  Such  a  law 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  about  to  propose.  They  could  not  deal  with  purely  local  disputes  unless 
the  State  Governments  would  delegate  authority  to  them.  The  deputation,  therefore,  went  to 
Mr.  Irvine,  the  Premier  of  the  State  of  Victoria,  and  besought  him  to  have  an  arbitration  law 
enacted.  Mr.  Irvine  asked  them  plainly  whether  they  desired  that  industrial  arbitration  should 
supersede  the  minimum  wage  system  in  force  under  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act,  and  they  ex- 
plained that  they  did.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Wage  Boards,  but  believe  the  New  Zea- 
land arbitration  system  to  be  still  better. 

Contrasting  the  Minimum  Wage  Law  of  Victoria  with  the  New  Zealand  Arbitration  .\ct 
Mr.  Reeves  says: 

Starting  quite  apart  and  approaching  their  undertaking  on  different  lines,  they  are  in  many 
respects  doing  the  same  work.  The  primary  aim  of  the  Victorians  was  to  regulate  certain  sweated 
trades;  that  of  the  New  Zealanders,  to  put  an  end  to  pitched  battles  between  masters  and  unions. 
But,  inasmuch  as  two-thirds  of  the  conflict  of  labor  and  capital  turn  on  the  rates  of  wages,  the 
Victorian  system,  where  it  is  applied,  does  in  practice  make  strikes  and  lockouts  much  less  likely 
to  happen;  while  that  of  New  Zealand  has  regulated,  sometimes  minutely,  most  of  the  Colony's 
industries.  Both  laws  have  been  expanded  by  their  Parliaments,  and  have  become  less  unlike  than 
they  were  when  first  passed.  At  the  outset,  the  Victorian  Act  affected  but  six  trades,  and  those 
only  in  urban  districts;  it  may  now  by  permission  of  either  House  of  Parliament  be  extended  to 
other  industries,  and  this  is  rapidly  being  done.  Still,  its  scope  is  not  yet  as  wide  as  that  of  the 
New  Zealand  law,  and  its  regulating  power  is  confined  to  wages  and  piecework  prices,  hours  ot 
work,  and  the  employment  of  apprentices  and  improvers.  Until  all  the  many  causes  of  labor  warfare 
are  brought  under  the  purview  of  the  Victorian  boards,  their  functions  must  remain  narrower  than 
those  of  the  New  Zealand  tribunals,  and  the  risk  of  labor  battles  greater  than  under  our  system. 
Moreover,  under  their  system  of  separate  trade  boards,  each  industry  is  dealt  with  as  though  it  had 
no  relation  to  any  other.  The  New  Zealand  tribunals,  the  Court  especially,  have  to  handle  many 
trades,  and  learn  to  consider  their  relations  one  with  another. 
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In  October,  1901,  a  single  strike  in  Melbourne  caused  more  workmen  to  go  out  than  the 
total  number  concerned  in  all  the  little  battles  of  unorganized  labor  in  the  last  six  years  in  New- 
Zealand.  Strikes  and  lockouts  are  not  illegal  in  Victoria,  and  while  the  employer  may  not  pay  his 
hands  less  than  the  minimum  wage,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  workmen  striking  for  more. 
In  New  Zealand  the  trade  unionist  may  ask  for  more  than  the  rate  awarded  by  an  arbitration 
tribunal ;  he  may  not  strike  for  it,  but  must  wait  till  the  award  expires. 

The  New  Zealand  laws  allow  special  trade  boards  to  be  set  up,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  use  this  part  of  it.  The  decisions,  even  of  the  Arbitration  Court,  under  the  New  Zealand  law, 
for  the  first  five  years  after  it  was  enacted,  could  only  have  force  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  given.  Only  after  five  years  did  the  legislature  venture  to  give  the  Court  of  Arbitration  power 
to  make  an  award  apply  to  a  trade  everywhere  throughout  the  Colony,  and  even  then  the  permis- 
sion was  hedged  about  with  safeguards.  It  was,  however,  given ;  and  now,  also,  awards  must  be 
obeyed  by  non-union  as  well  as  union  work-people  in  the  trades  they  apply  to.  In  practice  the  New 
Zealand  tribunals  now  regulate  trades  and  not  firms  of  trades  merely.  In  these  respects,  as  in  the 
emphasis  their  statute  now  lays  on  the  Arbitration  Court's  authority  to  fix  a  minimum  wage,  and 
in  the  greater  power  they  now  give  their  conciliation  boards,  the  New  Zealanders  have  so  worked 
and  amended  their  system  as  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  wages  boards  and  a  great  deal  more. 
The  Victorian  law  takes  no  special  account  of  labor  unions ;  that  of  New  Zealand  did  not  until 
lately  concern  itself  with  any  other  class  of  labor. 

South  Australia  buried  her  dead  arbitration  law  and  adopted  the  Victorian  Wages  Board 
system  in  December,  1900.  And  West  Australia,  finding  her  arbitration  act  of  1900  imperfect, 
replaced  it,  February,  1902,  with  an  act  more  closely  following  the  New  Zealand  model,  including 
the  conciliation  boards,  which  New  South  Wales  left  out. 

Compulsorj'  arbitration  bids  fair  to  gain  control  of  the  whole  industrial  system  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  in  one  respect  Australia  has  gone  beyond  New  Zealand,  for  it  has  not  only  given 
the  option  of  requiring  arbitration  to  labor  and  to  capital,  but  has  conferred  the  same  important 
right  on  the  third  party  in  interest,  the  great  public,  which  often  loses  by  industrial  strife  more 
than  both  the  combatants  put  together. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration 
Act  of  Isew  Zealand,  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  usually  called  "  The 
Court,"  has  a  right  to  determine  the  hours  of  labor  and  the  wages  that  shall 
be  given  for  certain  specified  service.  From  the  latest  report  received  bv 
this  department,  the  following  decisions,  which  mav  be  considered  as 
establishing  a  minimum  wage,  are  taken : 

Iron  and  brass  molders,  including  plate  molders :  Hours  of  labor,  47 
a  week;  pay  not  less  than  28  cents  an  hour;  overtime  from  time  and  one- 
quarter  to  double  time. 

Journeymen  painters,  paperhangers,  glaziers,  grainers,  and  decorators, 
and  all  other  journeymen  working  at  any  branch  of  the  trade :  Hours  of 
labor,  44  a  week;  pay  not  less  than  31  cents  an  hour;  overtime  from  time 
and  one-quarter  to  double  time.  There  is  also  a  provision  in  the  award  that 
the  proportion  of  men  employed  by  any  employer  for  less  than  the  minimum 
vage,  under  permit,  shall  not  exceed  one  to  every  three  fully  paid  jour- 
neymen. 

Journeymen  carpenters  or  journeymen  carpenters  and  joiners:  Hours 
of  labor  not  to  exceed  47  a  week;  pay  to  be  $15  for  a  week  of  47  hours, 
but  if  the  time  worked  does  not  exceed  40  hours,  the  wages  shall  be  31 
cents  an  hour;  no  carpenter  or  joiner  shall  be  paid  by  piece-work  except 
in  the  case  of  stair  building;  overtime  from  time  and  one-quarter  to  double 
time,  the  double  time  being  paid  for  holidays  and  Sundays  and  also  for 
work  extended  to  midnight.  The  measure  contained  the  following  pro- 
vision in  relation  to  workmen  incapable  of  earning  the  minimum  wage: 
Any  workman  who  considers  himself  incapable  of  earning  the  wage  men- 
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tioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be  paid  such  wages  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  agreed  upon  in  writing  between  any  employer  and  the 
secretary  or  president  of  the  union ;  but  no  employer  shall  employ  more 
than  one  under-rate  man  to  every  four  fully  paid  journeymen. 

Boot  and  shoe  clickers,  cutters,  lasters,  stiff eners,  finishers,  outsole 
cutters :  The  regular  hours  of  Avork  w'ere  to  be  fixed  by  agreement  between 
each  employer  and  his  workmen;  if  no  agreement  was  made,  then  49^/4 
hours  were  to  constitute  a  week's  work;  the  minimum  wage  was  to  be  25 
cents  an  hour.  As  regards  under-rate  men,  or  those  considered  incapable 
of  earning  the  minimum  wage,  it  was  provided  that  the  permit  to  work 
should  be  indorsed  by  the  committee  and  that  the  permit  should  apply 
only  to  the  employer  who,  for  the  time  being,  was  willing  to  employ  the 
incompetent  workman. 

Engineers  in  timber  vards  and  saw  mills :  Week's  work  not  to  exceed 
48  hours;  to  holders  of  first-class  certificates,  $2.50  a  day;  to  holders  of 
second-class  certificates,  $2.25  a  day. 

Tailoresses :  Hours  of  labor  not  to  exceed  45  a  week ;  journeyw^omen's 
wages  on  coats,  vests,  and  trousers,  $6.25  a  week,  wages  to  be  paid  weekly; 
clothing  pressors,  $13.75  a  w^eek. 

Saw-mill  laborers:  Hours  of  labor  to  be  48  a  week;  man  who  keeps 
two  saws  and  top  saw  to  receive  $2.50  a  day;  first-class  machinist,  $2.50 
a  day;  first-class  certificated  engine-drivers,  $2.25  a  day;  unskilled  laborers, 
$1.87  a  day. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Arbitration  Act  of  Western 
Australia,  the  following  awards  have  been  made: 

Fitters,  iron  turners,  and  blacksmiths :  $3.75  for  eight  hours,  or  46 
cents  an  hour.  In  another  district,  the  price  is  fixed  at  $4  for  eight  hours' 
work,  or  50  cents  an  hour. 

Pattern  makers :  Hours  of  labor,  48  a  week ;  pay  to  be  not  less  thau 
$3.50  a  day. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories,  Workrooms,  and 
Shops,  for  Victoria,  Australia,  is  very  complete.  Minimum  wages  are 
fixed  by  established  boards.  It  is  provided  that  women,  girls,  and  boys 
under  16  years  of  age,  if  worked  more  than  48  hours  a  M'eek,  must  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  The  report  covers  22  large  quarto  pages. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  impossible,  in  quoting  minimum  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  to  include  more  than  the  principal  branches  of  occupations  under  each 
heading. 

In  order  to  save  space,  the  figures  denoting  the  wage  will  be  followed 
by  a  dash ;  the  figures  after  the  dash  indicating  the  hours  of  labor  a  week ; 
as,  for  instance,  "  Blacksmiths,    .         .         .         $10.50  —  48." 


Bedstead  Makers. 
Blacksmiths, 
Electroplaters,   . 
Grinders  and  polishers, 


$10.50  —  48 
14.00  —  48 
12.50  —  48 


lied-ttead  Jtalcers 
Japanners, 
Mounters, 
Polishers  on  brass 


Con. 


f  11.25  —  48 
11.25  —  48 
10.50  —  48 
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Fender  Makers. 

Electroplaters $14.00  —  48 

Fitters 11.25  —  48 

Grinders  and  polishers,      .          .  12.50  —  48 

Polishers  of  brass  work,    .          .  10.50  —  48 

Polishers,  female,       .          .          .  5.62  —  45 
Wrappers,     female,     17     to     19 

years  of  age,          .          .          .  3.12  —  45 
Wrappers,  female,  over  21  years 

of   age,            ....  4.00  —  45 

Boot  Makers. 

Makers,   iinishers,   clickers,   etc.,  11.25  —  48 

Lining    cutters,           .          .          .  10.00  —  48 

Females,  four  years'  experience,  5.00  —  48 

Bread  Makers. 

Any    person    for   bread    making 

or  baking 12.50  —  48 

Brewers. 

Packers 8.12  —  48 

Loaders  and  wheelers,        .  .  5.62  —  48 

Backers,  corkers,   or  loaders,      .  8.75  —  48 

Wirers 5.00  —  48 

Adult  males  employed  in  all 
branches  of  business  not  oth- 
erwise specified,     .  .  .        11.00  —  48 


Brick  Makers. 

Burners  (patent  kilns). 

Burners    (other). 

Blacksmiths, 

Bricklayers, 

Carpenters, 

Pattern  makers, 

Yardmen,    . 


25  cents  an  hour  • 
21  cents  an  hour - 
25  cents  an  hour  - 
31  cents  an  hour  - 
25  cents  an  hour  - 
34  cents  an  hour  - 
18  cents  an  hour  - 


Brush  Makers. 

Paint  brush  makers,  .  .  .      $15.00  • 

Brush  finishers,  .  .  .        12.50  ■ 


■64 
■60 
■48 
•48 
•48 
■48 
•48 


48 
48 


Butchers. 

Meat  cutters 13.75 — 52 

Freezing  chamber  men,       .          .  13.00  —  52 

Foreman  of  slaughter  men,          .  15.00  —  48 

Other  slaughter   men,         .          .  12.50  —  48 

General    butchers,      .          .          .  11.25  —  52 

Cigar  Trade. 

Persons    engaged    in    stripping 

and  booking  cigar  leaf,    .  .        10.00  —  48 

Boys,   stripping  fillers,        .  .  1.25  —  48 

Makers,  sorters,  and  packers,        .         piece  rates 

Clothing  Makers. 
Males : 

Tailors,      cutters,      trimmers, 

pressers,     machinists,     and 

examiners,  .  .  .        11.25  —  48 

Stock  cutters,  .  .  .        12.50  —  48 

Folders 10.00  —  48 

Brushers    (over   21    years    of 

age),  ....  6.25  —  48 

Brushers   (under  21  years  of 

age) 3.75  —  48 

Seam  pressers  (over  21  years 

of  age) 7.50  —  48 

Seam     pressers      (under     21 

years  of  age),    .  .  .  5.00  —  48 


Clothing  Makers  —  Con. 
Females : 

Tailoresses,  machinists,  but- 
tonhole makers,  buttonhole 
finishers,  examiners,  button 
sewers,  folders,  and  brush- 
ers (over  21  years  of 
age),  .  .  .  . 

Pressers  and  seam  pressers 
(over  21  years  of  age). 

Seam  pressers  (under  21 
years  of  age),   . 

Buttonhole  finishers,  button 
sewers,  folders,  and  brush- 
ers (under  21  years  of 
age) 

Ticket  sewers, 

Confectioners. 
Males : 

Journeymen    confectioners, 

Laborers,       .... 

Hand  or  fork  dippers  (under 
21  years  but  not  under 
18) 

Hand  or  fork  dippers  (under 
18  years  of  age). 

Bulk  dippers,  novelty  dippers, 
or  common  cream  dippers, 
or  molders  of  chocolate  in 
metal  molds. 

Persons    under    18    years    of 
age,   general  work. 
Females : 

Hand  or  fork  dippers  (over 
21  years  of  age),  best 
work,  .... 

Hand  or  fork  dippers  (under 
21  but  not  under  18  years 
of  age),     .... 

Hand  or  fork  dippers  (under 
18  years  of  age),  best 
work,  .... 

Persons  under  18  years  of 
age,  general  work. 

Coopers. 

Adult  males,      .... 

Engravers. 

Copper  plate  engravers. 
Jeweler's  ornamental  work. 
Engraver     of     monograms, 

scriptions,   etc.. 
Stencil  plate  cutters, 
Die  sinkers, 
Youths   (under  21)  employed  in 

polishing,   dipping  and  clean 

ing 

Laborers     (over     21     years     of 

age),      .... 
Process     engraver,     head     oper 

ator,       .... 
Half-tone  fine  etcher, 
Printer,     .... 
Photo-lithographer,     . 

Furnitnre,  Makers. 

Cabinet  makers,  chair  and  couch 
makers,  upholsterers,  and 
wood  turners. 


$5.00  —  48 
7.50  —  48 
5.00  —  48 


3.12  —  48 
1.87  —  48 


12.50  —  48 
10.00  —  48 


3.50  —  48 
2.50  —  48 

2.50  —  48 

2.25  —  48 

4.25  —  48 

3.50  —  48 

2.50  —  48 
2.25  —  48 

14.00  —  48 


20.00 
15.00  ■ 

17.50- 
12.50- 
15.00- 


■48 
■43 

•48 
•48 
•48 


1.87  —  48 


7.50  —  48 


22.50 
17.50- 
12.50- 
17.50- 


■48 
•48 
•48 
•48 


12.00  —  43 
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Furniture  Makers  —  Con. 
Any     female     with     over     four 

years'  experience,  .  .        $5.00  —  48 

Females,  under  one  year's  ex- 
perience, ....  1.25  —  48 

Jam  Trade. 

Adult  males,      ....  7.50  —  48 

Males,    over    18    years    of    age 

but  not  over  21,     .  .  .  4.25  —  48 

Males,   16  years  of  age  but  not 

over  18,  ...  .  3.00  —  48 

Males,  under  16  years  of  age,       .  2.25  —  48 

Females,    18    years   of   age   and 

upwards,        ....  3.50  —  48 

Females,  16  but  under  18  years 

of  age,  ....  2.75  —  48 

Females,  under  16  years  of  age,  2.25  —  48 

Jewelers. 

Chain  makers,  gilders,  jobbers, 
lappers,  melters,  mounters, 
polishers,  refiners,  ring-mak- 
ers, setters,  silversmiths,  and 
stampers,        ....        12.50  —  48 

Chasers  and  engravers,      .  .        15.00  —  48 

Persons    over    21    years    of    age 

not  specified  above,  .  .  9.00  —  48 

Females  in  any  branch,     .  .  7.50  —  48 

Pastry  Cooks. 

Males : 

Foremen,        ....        14.08  —  52 

Single  hands,  .  .  .        13.00  —  52 

Other  than  foremen  or  single 

hands,         ....        10.83  —  52 
Females : 

Forewomen  (over  21  years  of 

age),  ....  8.00  —  48 

Single  hands    (over  21  years 

of  age),     ....  7.00  —  48 

Other  than  forewomen  or  sin- 
gle hands,  .  .  .  5.00  —  48 

General  work    (over  21  years 

of  age),     ....  4.37  —  48 

Printing. 

Compositors,  printers'  cutters, 
letter-press  machinists,  stereo- 
tM)ers,  and  feeders  in  charge 
of  cylinder  machines,      .  .         13.00  —  48 

Linotype   operators,  .  .        17.50  —  42 

Proofreaders,     ....        14.00  —  48 
Message  boys    (under  16),  .  1.50  —  48 

Message  boys  (16  and  over),      .  2.00  —  48 

Lithographers,  .  .  .        13.00  —  48 

Feeders    and    flyers     (over    21 

years  of  age),         .  .  .  9.00  —  48 

Females,  after  four  years'  ex- 
perience  or    on    attaining    18 

years 5.00  —  48 

Bookbinders,  Ynarblers,  finishers, 
paper  rulers,  blockers,  leather 
cutters    and    hand    indexers, 

etc 13.00  —  48 

Female  pagers,  staplers,  cloth 
.ioint  makers,  machine  index- 
ers,   etc 4.00  —  48 

Female  sewers  and  takers  down 

of  letter-press  work,        .  .  5.00  —  48 


Saddlery. 

Any  male  employed  in  the  proc- 
ess, trade,  or  business  of 
manufacturing  harness  or 
saddlery,         ....      $12.00  ■ 

Adult  females,  ....  5.00  ■ 

Shirts  and  Collars. 

Persons  engaged  in  wholly  or 
partly  preparing  shirts,  shirt 
fronts,  collars,  and  cuffs,        .  4.00  —  48 


•48 
45 


Stone  Cutters. 

(Wages  paid  on  hour  basis.) 
Marble  and  stone  carvers. 
Carvers'   assistants,   . 
Laborers,  .... 

Letter-cutters,    .... 
Monumental    carvers   in    marble 

and  stone,      .... 
Other  stone  cutters,  . 
Granite  polishers. 
Sand   boys    (under   18   years  of 

age),  per  week, 

Tanners. 

Fleshers 11.25 

Laborers      employed      in  beam 

sheds  or  tan  pits,  .  .  8.50  ■ 

Scudders,  or  unhairers,  .  .        10.00  ■ 

Slicker      whiteners,      or  knife 

whiteners,  or  shavers,  .  .        12.00 


0.46 
0.37- 
0.20 
0.34 

0.34 
0.31 
0.22 

$2.50 


45 
45 
■48 
45 

■45 
■45 
■48 


48 
48 


■48 
■48 
■48 
■43 
■48 
48 


12.00 

— 

48 

14.25 

— 

48 

14.25 

— 

48 

Wnodu'orkers. 

Band   sawyers,  .  .  .        14.25  —  48 

Carpenters,  joiners,  millwrights, 

or  engineers,  .  .  .        15.00  —  48 

Sash    and    door    makers     (car- 
penters),        ....        15.00  ■ 
Engine-drivers,  first-class,  .        13.75- 

Engine-drivers,  second-class,        .        11.25  ■ 
Foremen.  .  .  .      10.50-18.00  • 

Mantelpiece  makers,  .  .  .        13.00- 

Painters  and  glaziers,  .  .        12.75  ■ 

Persons    employed    on    molding 

machines    10    inches  or  over,        15.00  —  48 
Persons    employed    on    molding 

machines  under  10  inches. 
Band-saw  men, 
Circular-saw  men, 
Persons  working  on  spoke  turn 

ing  machines,  .  .  .        13.50  —  48 

Persons  working  on  lath-cut- 
ting, box-making,  box-print 
ing,  or  sand-planing  ma 
chines,  ....        11.25  • 

Saw  sharpeners,         .  .  .        13.50  ■ 

"Watchmen 10.00  - 

Wood  tnrner.s 13.50- 

n'nnlen  Goods. 

Comb-minders  employed  in  wor- 
sted  department,    .  .  2.25-3.75 

r>ye-hoTise  laborers,    .  .  .  7.50  - 

Drawers    employed    in    worsted 

and  carding  departments.        2.25-3.12 

Female  warpers,  first  year,  3.75 

Female    warpers,     after    fourth 

year,      .....  6.25  - 

Pettlers 9.00- 

Foremen,  first  year,  .  .  .        12.50- 


•48 
•48 
•72 
•48 


-48 
-48 

•48 

•48 

•48 
■48 
•48 
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oolen  Goods  —  Con. 

Woolen  Goods  —  Con. 

Foremen,  second  year  and  there- 

Pattern weavers  —  Con. 

after,     ..... 

$13.75 

—  48 

third  year,     . 

$8.75  —  48 

Knotters    and    menders,     fourth 

thereafter. 

10.00  —  48 

year  and  thereafter. 

4.37 

—  48 

Power  loom  weavers. 

5.62  —  48 

Laborers    in    finishing,    milling. 

Spinners  working  under  a  fore 

scouring,    and    tentering    de- 

man: 

partments,  first  year. 

6.87 

—  48 

first    year, 

7.50  —  48 

Laborers,   same  as  above,   third 

second  year. 

8.25  —  48 

year,      ..... 

8.00 

—  48 

thereafter, 

9.00  —  48 

Laborers,   same   as   above,    after 

Warpers, 

7.50  —48 

third  year,     .... 

8.50 

—  48 

Wool  dryers. 

7.50  —  48 

Pattern  weavers : 

Wool  scourers. 

7.50  —  48 

first   year,      .... 

7.50 

—  48 

Yarnmen, 

9.00  —  48 

The  manner  of  procedure  adopted  bj  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  and  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Boards  of  Xow 
Zealand  and  Australia  follow  virtually  the  same  lines;  that  is,  both  the 
employers  and  employees  can  be  heard  and  certain  rates  are  fixed.  In  the 
case  of  the  Massachusetts  Board,  these  rates  must  be  accepted  by  both  the 
employers  and  employees  and  made  the  basis  of  an  industrial  agreement 
before  they  actually  go  into  operation.  In  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
the  matter  is  brought  before  the  court  and  argued  by  both  sides.  In  ISTew 
Zealand,  when  the  rate  is  fixed,  it  is  a  minimum  rate  and  applies  to  all  the 
employers  and  employees  of  a  specific  industry  in  a  specified  geographical 
district.  By  the  New  South  Wales  plan,  when  the  Board  fixes  the  rates, 
they  apply  to  every  establishment  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  in 
the  State  in  question,  so  that  all  employers  engaged  in  a  particular  line  of 
business  shall  pay  the  same  rates.  By  the  Massachusetts  plan,  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  may  settle  a  dispute  in  a  single  factory,  but 
that  settlement  has  no  effect  upon  any  other  factory  in  the  State. 

The  president  of  one  of  the  courts  in  Western  Australia  gave  the 
following  decision : 

What  we  have  to  bear  in  niind  when  considering  a  measure  is  wliat  is  the  condition  of  the 
industry  at  the  present  time  and  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  future.  Can  the  industry  afford 
to  pay  more  wages  as  it  is  worked  at  the  present  time?  I  cannot  take  into  consideration  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  living  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  any  one  centre. 


The  question  of  allowing  for  the  maintenance  of  a  vdfe  and  family 
being  raised  in  connection  with  the  cost  of  living,  the  president  expressed 
his  views  as  follows :  "  Do  you  thinlv  this  court  is  bound  to  take  into  con- 
sideration a  man's  family  ?  If  so,  a  man  with  10  children  should  have 
larger  wages  than  a  man  with  four,  and  a  married  man  should  have  higher 
wages  than  a  single  man.  If  we  can  take  the  family  into  consideration, 
we  must  reduce  the  wages  of  the  single  man." 

An  inquiry  was  then  made  of  the  judge :  "  Is  not  a  man's  wife  and 
family  included  in  the  living  wage  ?  "  The  president  replied :  "  I  do  not 
think  so.  If  it  were,  you  would  have  to  have  the  wages  on  a  sliding  scale, 
the  first  wage  being  for  a  single  man,  then  a  rate  for  the  married  man  with 
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one  child,  a  married  man  with  two  children,  a  married  man  with  three 
children,  and  so  on.  We  can  only  consider  the  man,  we  cannot  consider 
the  family.  When  considering  the  living  wage  myself,  however,  I  should 
take  into  consideration  what  is  a  living  wage  for  a  man  with  a  wife  and 
one  or  two  children.    I  think  that  would  be  reasonable." 

One  of  the  attorneys  then  said :  "  We  think  that  a  living  wage  should 
be  fixed  for  a  married  man  with  a  family.  We  want  population."  The 
president  replied :  "  Then  it  is  only  logical  that  a  man  with  a  large  family 
should  have  a  larger  wage  than  the  man  with  a  small  family." 

The  statement  having  been  made  that  a  company  had  not  been  carried 
on  economically,  the  president  said:  "Let  us  look  at  it  in  this  light. 
Assuming  that  there  has  been  waste  of  money,  and  that  in  some  respects 
there  might  have  been  a  reduction  of  expenditure,  do  you  think  we  can 
consider  that?  We  must  not  kill  the  industry,  otherwise  we  shall  throw 
every  one  out  of  employment.  What  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  wages  under  the  present  condition  of  affairs  Avithout 
killing  the  industry.  Can  we  consider  the  question  of  whether  the  men 
could  have  been  paid  more  if  the  management  had  adopted  another  mode 
of  constructing  the  factory  complained  of?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
only  consider  this:  Can  the  industry  afford  to  pay  more  wages  as  it  is 
worked  at  present  ?  " 

The  counsel  for  the  employees  then  said :  "  If  I  prove  that  $5,000 
has  been  recklessly  thrown  away  in  the  last  three  months  through  mis- 
management, surely  the  workmen  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  for  that.  If 
the  directors  get  exorbitant  fees  that  also  should  be  considered."  The 
president  replied:  "  If  you  show  that  it  would  be  something." 

If  the  wages  established  by  the  Minimum  Wage  Boards  are  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  comparatively  few  instances  do  the  figures 
indicate  a  disposition  to  fix  upon  what  may  be  called  a  uniform  living 
wage.  Instead  of  considering  the  man,  attention  is  given  to  the  industry, 
for,  as  is  evident,  some  industries  can  pay  higher  wages  than  others,  and 
as  the  best  thought  of  these  boards  has  been  given  to  the  subject,  the  result 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fixing  of  an  absolute  living  wage  for  all 
branches  of  industry  is  impracticable. 

Professor  Ryan's  contention,  as  well  as  the  position  taken  by  the 
Bureau  in  1875,  is  that  the  man  is  entitled  to  the  "living  wage;"  but 
the  judge  and  his  colleagues  in  a  Court  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in 
Australia  rule  that  the  man  or  woman  must  take  what  the  industry  will 
pay  and  leave  a  profit  to  the  employer.  And  this  is  the  problem:  How 
can  the  workers  in  all  industries  be  paid  a  living  wage  unless  the  surplus 
in  the  industries,  after  paying  all  bills,  will  warrant  such  payment  and 
leave  a  margin  of  profit? 
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1860  —  1904. 


In  the  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  for  the  year  1880 
statistics  of  divorce  in  Massachusetts  were  presented,  covering  the  period 
from  1860  to  1878,  At  the  time  the  report  was  published,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  perfectly  legitimate  for  this 
Bureau  to  present  the  statistics  in  question,  saying:  "As  there  is  no  law 
providing  for  [a]  rej3ort  of  statistics  of  this  kind,  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  publishing  the  same  as  being  of  great  importance  in  discussing 
the  social  condition  of  our  people." 

After  the  presentation  of  the  report  in  question  to  the  Legislature,  an 
Act  was  passed  requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  to  prepare 
and  present  each  year  statistics  relating  to  births,  marriages,  deaths,  and 
divorces  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  since  1882  statistics  of  divorce  have 
formed  part  of  the  Registration  Report.  The  edition  of  that  report,  how- 
ever, is  limited,  and  it  does  not  reach  the  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  reports  of  this  department;  for  that  reason  we  have  deemed 
it  advisable,  and  in  fact  necessary,  to  present  a  few  tables  showing  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  divorces  in  this  Commonwealth  during  the 
past  45  years. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  thoroughly  understand  the  legislation 
now  in  force  relating  to  divorce,  we  present,  first,  some  notes  on  divorce 
legislation  originally  printed  in  the  Bureau  Report  for  1880. 

Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation  —  1786-1880. 
The  first  Legislature  under  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  assem- 
bled in  Boston,  October  25,  1780.  The  first  statute  on  the  subject  of  divorce 
was  passed  March  16,  1786.  This  authorized  full  divorce,  or  divorce 
from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  for  impotency  or  adultery,  and  for  no  other 
cause  whatever,  although  limited  divorce,  or  divorce  from  bed  and  board, 
might  be  granted  for  the  additional  cause  of  extreme  cruelty.  This  was 
all  the  divorce  law  that  the  founders  of  the  Commonwealth  thought  neces- 
sary, and  it  stood  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  without  enlargement  or 
amendment  in  any  direction.  Twenty-five  years  later  the  General  Court 
again  took  up  the  subject,  and  enacted  what  appears  as  Chapter  119  of 
the  Acts  of  1810,  which  authorizes  divorce  a  mensa  et  thoro,  or  limited 
divorce,  to  the  wife  when  she  is  utterly  deserted  by  her  husband,  or  when 
he  grossly  or  wantonly  and  cruelly  neglects  or  refuses  to  provide  suitable 
maintenance  for  her.     There  was  no  further  change  of  law  until  1836. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  century  from  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution  full  divorce  was  allowable  to  either  party  in  the  mar- 
riage contract  for  two  causes  onlv,  with  limited  divorce  to  the  husband 
for  one  cause,  and  to  the  wife  for  three  causes. 

In  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  1836,  Chapter  7Q,  it  is  provided  that  full 
divorce  may  be  decreed  for  adultery  or  impotency  in  either  party,  or  when 
either  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  seven  years  or  more ; 
while  limited  divorce  may  be  granted  to  either  party  in  case  of  extreme 
cruelty  or  utter  desertion,  and  to  the  wife  also  when  her  husband  grossly 
or  wantonly  and  cruelly  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  her  with  a  suitable 
maintenance.  It  will  be  observed  that  with  this  revision  of  the  laws, 
sentence  to  imprisonment  for  a  certain  period  is  introduced  as  a  cause  for 
divorce,  and  that  desertion  now  becomes  a  cause  for  which  limited  divorce 
may  be  given  to  the  husband  as  well  as  to  the  wife.  Two  years  later  — 
Acts  of  1838,  Chapter  126  —  wilful  and  utter  desertion  for  five  consecu- 
tive years  became  a  cause  for  which  full  divorce  might  be  decreed  in  favor 
of  the  innocent  party.  With  1850  still  another  cause  for  full  divorce  was 
introduced.  Chapter  100  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  providing  that  it  may  be 
granted  to  either  party  when  the  other  separates  therefrom,  and  joins, 
and  for  three  years  remains  united  with,  any  religious  sect  or  society 
believing  or  professing  to  believe  that  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
is  void  or  unlawful. 

Thus  the  law  as  to  the  causes  for  which  divorce  might  be  decreed 
remained  until  the  general  revision  of  1860.  Eighty  years  after  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  the  original  two  causes  for  full  divorce  had 
grown  to  five,  while  there  were  two  causes  for  limited  divorce  open  to  both 
'  parties,  with  an  additional  cause  of  which  the  wife  might  avail  herself. 
The  succeeding  twenty  years  have  brought  numerous  and  important 
changes. 

The  General  Statutes  of  1860,  Chapter  107,  authorize  full  divorce 
for  adultery,  impotency,  union  for  three  years  with  a  sect  denying  the 
validity  of  marriage,  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  five  years,  and 
desertion  for  five  consecutive  years.  The  change  here  from  previous  laws 
is  that  the  minimum  period  of  imprisonment  is  fixed  at  five  instead  of 
seven  years,  and  desertion  has  become  a  cause  for  which  divorce  may  be 
granted  to  the  deserting  as  well  as  to  the  deserted  party,  with  a  proviso 
that  when  applied  for  by  the  first  mentioned  it  must  be  shown  that  extreme 
cruelty,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  neglect  to  provide,  led  to  the  desertion. 
The  chapter  further  provides  that  limited  divorce,  from  bed  and  board, 
may  be  decreed  for  extreme  cruelty,  utter  desertion,  gross  and  confirmed 
habits  of  intoxication  contracted  after  marriage,  cruel  and  abusive  treat- 
ment, and,  in  favor  of  the  wife,  for  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
to  properly  provide  for  her  maintenance.  The  change  here  from  previous 
laws  is  in  the  appearance  for  the  first  time  of  the  clauses  about  habits  of 
intoxication  and  cruel  and  abusive  treatment.     The  chapter  also  retains 
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the  provision  of  1857,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  divorce  from  bed  and 
board  might  be  made  absolute,  on  petition  of  the  party  to  whom  the 
original  limited  divorce  was  granted,  after  the  parties  had  lived  separate 
five  consecutive  years,  and  on  petition  of  either  party,  when  the  separation 
had  continued  for  ten  years. 

There  was  no  other  legislation  of  importance  on  this  subject  until 
1867.  Chapter  222  of  the  Acts  of  that  year  provides  that  decrees  of 
divorce  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony  may  in  the  first  instance  be  entered 
as  decrees  nisi,  to  be  made  absolute,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  at  any 
time  after  six  months.  Chapter  404  of  the  Acts  of  1870  was  more  radical 
than  any  previously  drawn  statute  relating  to  divorce.  By  its  terms  all 
divorces  from  bed  and  board  were  thenceforward  prohibited;  pending 
libels  for  limited  divorce  were  to  be  construed  as  libels  for  full  divorce ; 
and  all  outstanding  limited  divorce  decrees  were  to  be  treated  as  decrees 
nisi  under  that  law.  Moreover,  all  the  causes  specified  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  as  causes  for  limited  divorce  under  the  General  Statute  were 
thereafter  to  be  causes  for  full  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony,  with 
the  proviso  that  in  these  cases  decrees  nisi  should  be  entered,  which  must 
be  made  absolute  on  proof  that  the  parties  had  lived  apart  five  consecutive 
years,  and  might  be  so  made  after  three  years  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court.  Thus  the  two  original  causes  for  full  divorce  were  now  increased 
to  nine,  except  that  in  respect  to  four  of  them  a  decree  nisi  must  stand  three 
years  before  divorce  could  be  made  absolute. 

With  1873  came  another  most  radical  measure.  By  Chapter  371  of 
the  Acts  of  that  year  divorce  nisi  was  prohibited  except  as  in  accordance 
with  the  Statute  of  1867,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  This  law  also  provided  that  full  divorce  might  thereafter  be 
granted  for  any  cause  then  warranting  divorce  nisi,  with  the  proviso  that 
desertion  must  have  continued  for  at  least  three  consecutive  years  next 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  libel  before  divorce  could  be  granted  for  that  cause. 
The  law  further  provided  that  a  full  divorce  might  at  once  be  granted  to 
any  one  in  whose  favor  a  decree  nisi  had  been  entered,  except  that  where 
it  had  been  entered  for  desertion  the  parties  must  have  lived  separately 
for  at  least  three  years.  This  law,  by  striking  out  three  words  in  the 
limited  divorce  section  of  General  Statute  107,  authorized  full  divorce  for 
gross  and  confirmed  habits  of  intoxication  without  regard  to  the  time 
when  such  habits  were  contracted.  With  the  enactment  of  this  statute 
full  divorce  for  nine  separate  causes  became  possible,  the  only  restriction 
being  that  desertion  must  have  continued  three  years,  while  in  any  case 
the  Court  might  enter  a  decree  nisi  for  six  months. 

The  Legislature  took  another  step  in  1874,  and  Chapter  397  of  the 
Acts  of  that  year  considerably  abridged  the  authority  of  the  Court  re- 
specting divorce  nisi,  by  adding  to  the  Statute  of  1867  a  clause  providing, 
substantially,  that  decrees  of  divorce  shall  be  absolute  and  not  nisi,  when- 
ever personal  service  is  made  on  the  libellee,  or  when  the  libel  is  entered 
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at  a  term  prior  to  that  in  which  the  divorce  is  granted.  This  same  act 
also  provided,  ■v\dth  respect  to  divorces  nisi  theretofore  granted  under  the 
Statute  of  1870,  that  they  should  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be,  and  have 
the  force  and  effect  of,  absolute  divorces  from  the  bonds  of  matrimony. 
In  less  than  five  months  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  the  Commonwealth  declared  the  last  mentioned  provision  uncon- 
stitutional and  void,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference,  by  the 
Legislature,  with  the  judicial  power,  —  the  Court  holding  that  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  manifest  the  intent  of  the  people  in  establishing  a 
frame  of  government  to  commit  the  hearing  and  determination  of  all  cases 
of  divorce  to  the  judiciary  only.  (Sparhawk  vs.  Sparhawk,  116  Mass., 
p.  315.)  The  succeeding  Legislature  thereupon,  by  Chapter  226,  Acts 
of  1875,  provided  that  any  decree  of  divorce  from  bed  and  board,  or  any 
decree  7iisi,  may  be  made  absolute,  after  the  parties  have  lived  separate 
three  years,  on  petition  of  the  party  to  whom  the  original  decree  was 
granted,  and  after  five  years,  on  petition  of  either  party. 

In  1877,  the  provision  of  the  General  Statutes,  authorizing  jury 
trials  in  divorce  suits,  was  repealed;  and  in  1881  it  was  enacted  that  in 
all  cases  where  a  divorce  had  been  granted  for  adultery  or  other  criminal 
offence  committed  within  the  State,  and  within  the  time  provided  by  law 
for  making  complaints  and  finding  indictments,  the  court  granting  the 
divorce  may  cause  the  district  attorney  to  be  notified,  who  shall  then  cause 
complaint  to  be  made  before  the  proper  magistrate,  or  a  presentment  to 
the  grand  jury. 

The  statutes  existing  in  1880  have  been  added  to  or  amended  by 
Chapter  234  of  the  Acts  of  1881 ;  Chapters  194  and  223  of  the  Acts  of 
"1882;  Chapter  219  of  the  Acts  of  1884;  Chapter  342  of  the  Acts  of 
1886;  Chapters  320  and  332  of  the  Acts  of  1887;  Chapter  447  of  the 
Acts  of  1889;  Chapter  370  of  the  Acts  of  1890;  Chapter  59  of  the  Acts 
of  1891;  Chapters  194  and  280  of  the  Acts  of  1893;  Chapter  487  of 
the  Acts  of  1898 ;  and  Chapter  324  of  the  Acts  of  1902. 

In  1902,  all  the  Statutes  then  in  force  were  revised  and  codified. 
Chapter  152  of  the  Revised  Laws  relates  to  divorce.  It  contains  43 
sections  and  is  appended. 

CHAPTER    152,    REVISED    LAWS    OF    MASSACHUSETTS. 
Causes  for  Divorce. 

Section  1.  A  divorce  from  the  bond  of  matrimony  may  be  decreed  for  adultery,  impotency, 
utter  desertion  continued  for  three  consecutive  years  next  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  libel,  gross  and 
confirmed  habits  of  intoxication  caused  by  the  voluntary  and  excessive  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
opium  or  other  drugs,  cruel  and  abusive  treatment  or,  on  the  libel  of  the  wife,  if  the  husband, 
being  of  sufficient  ability,  grossly  or  wantonly  and  cruelly  refuses  or  neglects  to  provide  suitable 
maintenance  for  her. 

Section  2.  A  divorce  may  also  be  decreed  if  either  party  has  been  sentenced  to  confine- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  life  or  for  five  years  or  more  in  the  state  prison  or  in  a  jail  or  house  of  cor- 
rection; and,  after  a  divorce  for  such  cause,  no  pardon  granted  to  the  party  so  sentenced  shall 
restore  such  party  to  his  or  her  conjugal  rights. 

Section  3.    A  divorce  may  be  decreed  for  any  of  the  causes  allowed  by  the  provisions  of 
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the  two  preceding  sections  although  the  Hbellee  has  been  continuously  absent  for  such  time  and 
under  such  circumstances  as  would  raise  a  presumption  of  death. 

Section  4.  A  divorce  shall  not,  except  as  provided  in  the  following  section,  be  decreed 
if  the  parties  have  never  lived  together  as  husband  and  ■wife  in  tliis  Commonwealth;  nor  for  a 
cause  which  occurred  in  another  state  or  country,  unless  before  such  cause  occurred  the  parties 
had  Uved  together  as  husband  and  wife  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  one  of  them  lived  in  tliis 
Commonwealth  at  the  time  when  the  cause  occurred. 

Section  5.  If  the  libellant  has  lived  in  the  Commonwealth  for  five  years  last  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  libel,  or  if  the  parties  were  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  their 
marriage  and  the  libellant  has  lived  in  this  Commonwealth  for  three  years  last  preceding  such 
filing,  a  divorce  may  be  decreed  for  am'^  cause  allowed  by  law,  whether  it  occurred  in  this  Com- 
monwealth or  elsewhere,  unless  it  appears  that  the  libellant  has  removed  into  this  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  divorce. 

Libels  for  Dtvorce. 

Section  6.  Libels  for  divorce  shall  be  filed,  heard  and  determined  in  the  superior  court 
held  for  the  county  in  which  one  of  the  parties  Uves,  except  that,  if  the  libellant  has  left  the  county 
in  which  the  parties  lived  together  and  the  libellee  still  lives  therein,  the  libel  shall  be  heard  and 
determined  in  the  court  held  for  that  county. 

Section  7.  The  libel  shall  be  signed  by  the  libellant,  if  of  sound  mind  and  of  legal  age  to 
consent  to  marriage;  otherwise,  it  may  be  signed  by  the  guardian  of  the  libellant  or  by  a  person 
admitted  by  the  court  to  prosecute  the  libel  as  his  or  her  next  friend. 

Section  8.  The  court  or  clerk  may  order  the  libellee  to  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer 
at  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause,  by  the  publication  of  the  libel  or  of  the  substance 
thereof,  with  the  order  thereon,  in  one  or  more  newspapers  which  shall  be  designated  in  the  order, 
or  by  delivering  to  the  libellee  an  attested  copy  of  the  libel  and  a  summons,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  it  or  he  may  require.  If  such  order  is  made  by  the  clerk,  the  court  may  order  an 
additional  notice.  If  the  hbellee  does  not  appear  and  the  court  considers  the  notice  defective  or 
insufficient,  it  may  order  further  notice. 

Section  9.  A  person  with  whom  the  hbellee  is  alleged  in  a  libel  for  divorce  for  adultery  to 
have  committed  adultery  may  appear  and  contest  the  libel. 

Section  10.  Upon  a  libel  by  a  wife  for  a  divorce  for  a  cause  which  accrued  after  marriage, 
the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  husband  may  be  attached  to  secure  a  suitable  support  and 
maintenance  to  her  and  to  such  children  as  may  be  committed  to  her  care  and  custody. 

Section  11.  The  attachment  may  be  made  upon  the  summons  issued  upon  the  libel,  in 
the  same  manner  as  attachments  are  made  upon  writs  in  actions  at  law,  for  an  amount  wliich  shall 
be  expressed  in  the  summons  or  order  of  notice.  The  attachment  may  be  made  by  trustee  process, 
in  which  case  there  shall  be  inserted  in  the  summons  or  order  of  notice  a  direction  to  attach  the 
.goods,  effects  and  credits  of  the  libellee  in  the  hands  of  the  alleged  trustee,  and  service  shall  be 
made  upon  the  trustee  by  copy.  If  attachment  is  made  by  the  trustee  process,  the  libel  shall  be 
filed  as  provided  in  section  six  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  two  of  chapter  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-nine.  The  court  may  in  such  cases  make  all  necessary  orders  to  secure  to  the 
trustee  his  costs. 

Section  12.  The  laws  relative  to  attachments  of  real  or  personal  property  shall  apply  to 
attachments  herein  pro\'ided  for,  so  far  as  such  laws  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
two  preceding  sections. 

Section  13.  If  during  the  pendency  of  a  libel  the  libellee  (becomes*)  is  insane,  the  court 
shall  appoint  a  suitable  guardian  to  appear  and  answer  in  like  manner  as  a  guardian  for  an  infant 
defendant  in  an  action  at  law  may  be  appointed. 

Section  14.  The  court  may  require  the  husband  to  pay  into  court  for  the  use  of  the  wife 
during  the  pendency  of  the  libel  an  amount  which  may  enable  her  to  maintain  or  defend  the  libel, 
although  exceeding  the  taxable  costs;  and  may  require  him  to  pay  to  the  wife  alimony  during  the 
pendency  of  the  libel. 

Section  15.  The  court  sitting  in  any  county  may,  upon  the  petition  of  the  wife,  prohibit 
the  husband  from  imposing  any  restraint  upon  her  personal  liberty  during  the  pendency  of  the 
libel. 

Section  16.  The  court  may  in  like  manner,  upon  the  application  of  either  party,  make 
such  order  relative  to  the  care  and  custody  of  the  minor  children  of  the  parties  during  the  pendency 
of  the  libel  as  it  may  consider  expedient  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 

Section  17.  The  court  may,  without  entering  a  decree  of  divorce,  cause  the  libel  to  be 
continued  upon  the  docket  from  time  to  time,  and  during  such  continuance  may  make  orders 
and  decrees  relative  to  a  temporary  separation  of  the  parties,  the  separate  maintenance  of  the 

*  Chapter  544,  Acts  of  1902,  substitutes  "  is  "  for  "  becomes." 
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wife  and  the  custody  and  support  of  minor  cliildren.  Such  orders  and  decrees  may  be  changed 
or  annulled  as  the  court  may  determine,  and  shall,  while  they  are  in  force,  supersede  any  order 
or  decree  of  the  probate  court  under  the  pro\dsions  of  section  thirty-three  of  chapter  one  hundred 
and  fifty-three,  and  may  suspend  the  right  of  said  court  to  act  under  the  provisions  of  said  section. 

Section  18.  Decrees  of  divorce  shall  in  the  first  instance  be  decrees  nisi,  and  shall  become 
absolute  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  entry  thereof,  unless  the  court  before  the 
expiration  of  said  period,  for  sufficient  cause,  upon  application  of  any  party  interested,  otherwise 
orders. 

Section  19.  A  libel  for  divorce  for  desertion  shall  not  be  defeated  by  a  temporarj'  return 
or  other  act  of  the  libellee  if  the  court  finds  that  such  return  or  other  act  was  not  made  or  done  in 
good  faith,  but  with  the  intent  to  defeat  such  libel. 

Resumption  of  Former  Name  by  Wife. 
Section   20.    The  court  upon  granting  a  divorce  to  a  woman  maj-  allow  her  to  resume  her 
maiden  name  or  the  name  of  a  former  husband. 

Right  to  Marry  Again. 
Section  21.    After  a  decree  of  divorce  has  become  absolute,  either  party  may  marry  again 
as  if  the  other  were  dead,  except  that  the  party  from  whom  the  divorce  was  granted  shall  not 
marry  within  two  years  after  the  decree  has  become  absolute. 

Effect  of  Divorce  on  Legitimacy  of  Children. 
Section   22.    A  divorce  for  adultery  committed  by  the  wife  shall  not  affect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  but  such  legitimacj%  if  questioned,  shall  be  tried  and  determined 
according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law. 

Effect  of  Divorce  on  Rights  to  Property. 

Section  23.  Upon  a  divorce  for  adultery  committed  by  the  wife,  her  title  to  her  separate 
real  and  personal  property  during  her  life  shall  not  be  affected,  except  that  the  court  maj'  decree 
to  the  husband  so  much  of  such  property  as  it  considers  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  minor 
children  of  the  marriage  who  may  have  been  decreed  to  the  husband's  custodj';  and  if  the 
wife  afterward  contracts  a  lawful  marriage,  the  interest  of  the  divorced  husband  in  the  wife's 
separate  real  and  personal  property,  after  her  death,  shall  cease,  except  in  so  much  thereof  as 
may  have  been  decreed  to  him  as  herein  provided. 

Section   24.    After  a  divorce,  a  wife  shall  not  be  entitled  to  dower  in  the  land  of  her  hus- 
band, unless,  after  a  decree  of  divorce  nisi  granted  upon  the  libel  of  the  wife,  the  husband  dies 
before  such  decree  is  made  absolute,  except  that,  if  the  divorce  was  for  the  cause  of  adultery 
committed  by  the  husband  or  because  of  his  sentence  to  confinement  at  hard  labor,  she  shall  be  , 
entitled  to  her  dower  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  were  dead. 

Care  and  Support  of  Children. 

Section  25.  Upon  a  decree  of  divorce,  or  upon  petition  at  any  time  after  such  decree,  the 
court  may  make  such  decree  as  it  considers  expedient  relative  to  the  care,  custody  and  main- 
tenance of  the  minor  children  of  the  parties,  and  may  determine  with  which  of  the  parents  the 
children  or  any  of  them  shall  remain;  and  afterward  may  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  petition 
of  either  parent,  revise  and  alter  such  decree  or  make  a  new  decree,  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
parents  and  the  benefit  of  the  children  may  require. 

Section  25.  If,  after  a  divorce  has  been  decreed  in  another  state  or  country,  minor  children 
of  the  marriage  are  inhabitants  of  this  Commonwealth,  the  superior  court,  upon  the  petition  of 
either  parent  or  of  a  next  friend  in  behalf  of  the  children,  after  notice  to  both  parents,  may  make 
like  decrees  relative  to  their  care,  custody,  education  and  maintenance  as  if  the  divorce  had  been 
decreed  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  27.  A  minor  cliild  of  divorced  parents  who  is  a  native  of  or  has  resided  five  years 
within  this  Commonwealth  and  over  whose  custody  and  maintenance  the  superior  court  has 
jurisdiction  sliall  not,  if  of  suitaWo  age  to  signify  his  consent,  be  removed  out  of  this  Common- 
wealth without  such  consent,  or,  if  under  that  age,  without  the  consent  of  both  parents,  unless 
the  court  upon  cause  shown  otherwise  orders.  The  court,  upon  application  of  any  person  in  behalf 
of  such  child,  may  require  security  and  may  issue  writs  and  processes  to  effect  the  purposes  of  this 
and  the  two  preceding  sections. 

Section  2S.  In  making  an  order  or  decree  relative  to  the  custody  of  children  pending  a 
controversy  between  their  parents,  or  relative  to  their  final  possession,  the  rights  of  tlie  parents 
shall,  in  the  absence  of  misconduct,  be  held  to  be  equal,  and  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the 
children  shall  determine  their  custody  or  possession. 
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General  Powers  of  Court. 

Section  29.  The  superior  court  may,  if  the  course  of  proceeding  is  not  specially  prescribed, 
hear  and  determine  all  matters  coming  within  the  purview  of  this  chapter  according  to  the  course 
of  proceeding  in  ecclesiastical  courts  or  in  courts  of  equity,  and  may  issue  process  of  attachment 
and  of  execution  and  all  other  proper  and  necessary  processes. 

Section  30.  Upon  a  divorce,  or  upon  petition  at  any  time  after  a  divorce,  the  superior 
court  may  decree  alimony  to  the  wife,  or  a  part  of  her  estate,  in  the  nature  of  alimony,  to  the 
husband. 

Section  31.  The  court  may  enforce  decrees  made  for  allowance,  for  alimony  or  for  allow- 
ance in  the  nature  of  alimony,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  may  enforce  decrees  in  equity. 

Section  32.  When  alimony  or  an  annual  allowance  is  decreed  for  the  wife  or  children, 
the  court  may  require  sufficient  security  to  be  given  for  its  payment  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
decree. 

Section  33.  After  a  decree  for  alimonj'  or  an  annual  allowance  for  the  wife  or  children, 
and  also  after  a  decree  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  receive  and  hold  property  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  the  wife  or  children  as  before  provided,  the  court  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the 
petition  of  either  part}%  revise  and  alter  its  decree  relative  to  the  amount  of  such  alimony  or  annual 
allowance  and  the  payment  thereof  and  also  relative  to  the  appropriation  and  payment  of  the 
principal  and  income  of  the  property  so  held  in  trust,  and  may  make  any  decree  relative  to  said 
matters  which  it  might  have  made  in  the  original  suit. 

Section  34.  In  all  proceedings  under  the  pro\'isions  of  this  chapter  the  court  may  award 
costs  in  its  discretion. 

Foreign  Divorces, 

Section  35.  A  divorce  decreed  in  another  state  or  country  according  to  the  laws  thereof 
by  a  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  cause  and  of  both  the  parties,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual  in 
this  Comxnonwealth;  but  if  an  inhabitant  of  this  Commonwealth  goes  into  another  state  or  country 
to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause  which  occurred  here  while  the  parties  resided  here,  or  for  a  cause 
wliich  would  not  authorize  a  divorce  by  the  laws  of  this  Commonwealth,  a  divorce  so  obtained 
shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect  in  this  Commonwealth. 

Criminal  Provisions, 

Section  36.  If  persons  who  have  been  divorced  from  each  other  cohabit  as  husband  and 
wife  or  live  together  in  the  same  house,  they  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty  of  adultery. 

Section  37.  Whoever  falsely  personates  another  or  wilfully  and  fraudulently  procures  a 
person  to  personate  another,  or  fraudulently  procures  false  testimony  to  be  given,  or  makes  a  false 
or  fraudulent  return  of  service  of  process  upon  a  libel  for  divorce  or  in  any  proceeding  connected 
therewith,  shall  be  punished  bj^  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years. 

Section  38.  Whoever  knowingly  procures  or  obtains  or  assists  another  to  procure  or 
obtain  an}'  false,  counterfeit  or  fraudulent  divorce  or  decree  of  divorce,  or  any  divorce  or  decree 
of  divorce  from  a  court  of  another  state  for  or  in  favor  of  a  person  who  at  the  time  of  making 
application  therefor  was  a  resident  of  this  Commonwealth,  such  court  not  having  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  decree,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  or  by  impris- 
onment for  not  more  than  six  months. 

Section  39.  Whoever,  not  being  duly  admitted  as  an  attorney-at-law  in  this  Common- 
wealth, writes,  prints  or  publishes,  or  solicits  another  to  write,  print  or  publish,  any  notice,  circular 
or  advertisement  soliciting  employment  in  the  business  of  procuring  divorces  or  offering  induce- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  emploj'ment  shall  be  pimished  as  provided  in  the  preced- 
ing section. 

Section  40.  Whoever,  except  in  compliance  with  an  order  of  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, gives,  signs  or  issues  any  writing  which  purports  to  grant  a  divorce  to  persons  who  are 
husband  and  wife  according  to  the  laws  of  tliis  Commonwealth  or  which  purports  to  be  a  certificate 
that  a  divorce  has  been  granted  to  such  persons  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail  for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Section  41.  If  a  divorce  is  granted  for  a  cause  which  constitutes  a  crime,  committed 
witliin  this  Commonwealth  and  within  the  time  provided  bylaw  for  making  complaints  and  fincUng 
indictments  therefor,  the  court  which  grants  the  divorce  may  in  its  discretion  cause  notice  of  such 
facts  to  be  given  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  county  in  which  such 
crime  was  committed,  with  a  list  of  the  witnesses  proving  such  crime  and  any  other  information 
which  the  court  may  consider  proper,  and  thereupon  tlie  district  attorney  shall  cause  complaint 
therefor  to  be  made  before  a  magistrate  having  jurisdiction  thereof,  or  shall  present  the  evidence 
thereof  to  the  grand  jury. 
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Stahstics  of  Divorce. 

Section  42.  The  clerks  of  the  courts  and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  for  ci\dl  business 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk  shall  annually,  in  February,  make  returns  for  the  last  preceding  calendar 
year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  upon  suitable  blank  forms  wliich  shall  be  provided 
by  him,  of  the  number  of  libels  pending  at  the  beginning  of  the  j'ear,  the  number  of  libels  filed 
within  the  year,  the  number  of  divorces  granted,  the  number  of  divorces  refused,  the  number  of 
libels  contested,  the  number  of  libels  uncontested,  the  alleged  cause  for  divorce  in  each  case,  the 
sex  of  the  libellant  and  the  length  of  time  the  parties  have  been  married,  and  the  number  of  cases 
in  which  notice  has  been  given  to  the  district  attorney  for  prosecution  under  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  section  and  the  crime  for  which  divorce  has  been  granted  in  such  cases. 

Section  43.  The  secretary  shall  annually  prepare  from  said  returns  abstracts  and  tabular 
statements  of  the  facts  relative  to  divorces  for  each  county,  and  embodj''  them,  with  necessary 
analyses,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  general  court  relative  to  the  registry  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths. 

Statistics  —  1S60-1904. 

The   statistics  hereinafter  presented  cover  the  number   of   divorces 

granted  in  Massachusetts  for  the  years   1860   to   1904,   inclusive,   with 

specification  bj  sex  and  a  statement  of  the  causes  for  which  the  divorces 

were  granted. 

Divorces  Granted,  ISGO-WOJ/.     Aggregates. 


Yeaes. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

Yeaes. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

1860, 

93 

150 

243 

1884, 

204 

410 

614 

1861, 

71 

163 

234 

1885, 

214 

431 

645 

1862, 

70 

126 

196 

1886, 

180 

420 

600 

1863, 

82 

125 

207 

1887, 

241 

555 

796 

1864, 

90 

180 

270 

1888, 

192 

432 

624 

1865, 

133 

200 

333 

1889, 

258 

498 

756 

1866, 

171 

221 

392 

1890, 

220 

434 

654 

1867, 

99 

183 

282 

1891, 

243 

556 

799 

1868, 

98 

241 

339 

1892, 

246 

544 

790 

1869, 

127 

212 

339 

1893. 

325 

720 

1,045 

1870, 

138 

241 

379 

1894, 

311 

796 

1.107 

1871, 

124 

201 

325 

1895, 

288 

666 

954 

1872, 

119 

224 

343 

1896, 

376 

854 

1,230 

1873, 

142 

307 

449 

1897, 

319 

804 

1,123 

1874, 

187 

460 

647 

1898, 

361 

821 

1,182 

1875, 

209 

368 

577 

1899, 

335 

828 

1.163 

1876, 

128 

397 

525 

1900, 

376 

882 

1,258 

1877, 

137 

416 

553 

1901. 

408 

968 

1,376 

1878, 

182 

418 

600 

1902, 

469 

1,011 

1.480 

1879. 

157 

389 

546 

1903, 

464 

1.257 

1.721 

1880, 

177 

403 

580 

1904, 

471 

1.227 

1.698 

1881. 

129 

280 

409 

1882, 

130 

385 

515 

Totals, 

9,688 

21,863 

31,553 

1883, 

194 

461 

655 

The  whole  number  of  divorces  granted  during  the  45  years  under 
consideration  was  31,553.  Of  this  number,  9,688,  or  30.70  per  cent, 
were  granted  to  males  and  21,865,  or  69.30  per  cent,  to  females. 

There  are  nine  principal  causes  for  the  granting  of  divorces  mentioned 
in  the  statutes.  We  next  present  a  series  of  tables  showing  for  each  cause 
the  number  of  divorces  granted  for  each  year  from  1860  to  1904,*  with  a 
statement  as  to  the  number  granted  to  each  sex. 

Cause  for  Divorce  —  AduUerj/.     ISOO-WO.'/. 


Yeabs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1860, 
1861. 
1862, 
1863. 

51 
44 
40 
47 

67 
54 
50 
50 

118 
98 
90 
97 

1864, 
1865, 
1866, 
1867, 

54 

89 

112 

72 

74 
92 
122 
107 

128 
181 
234 
179 

*  Divorces  granted  for  Intoxication  and  Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment  from  1870  to  1904;   for 
Impotency  from  1888  to  1904. 
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Cause  for  Divorce  —  Adultery.     1860-190Jf.  —  Concluded. 


Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1868, 

72 

121 

193 

1888, 

71 

55 

126 

1869, 

82 

106 

188 

1889, 

78 

68 

146 

1870, 

86 

133 

219 

1890, 

67 

69 

136 

1871, 

64 

100 

164 

1891, 

69 

71 

140 

1872, 

73 

94 

167 

1892, 

86 

80 

166 

1873, 

72 

108 

180 

1893, 

106 

113 

219 

1874, 

82 

91 

173 

1894, 

104 

117 

221 

1875, 

68 

64 

132 

1895, 

90 

93 

183 

1876, 

46 

71 

117 

1896, 

121 

133 

254 

1877, 

64 

79 

143 

1897, 

95 

109 

204 

1878, 

77 

71 

148 

1898, 

130 

113 

243 

1879, 

62 

69 

131 

1899, 

118 

101 

219 

1880, 

78 

75 

153 

1900, 

121 

108 

229 

1881, 

47 

57 

104 

1901, 

119 

137 

256 

1882, 

50 

67 

117 

1902, 

159 

114 

273 

1883, 

86 

71 

157 

1903, 

163 

136 

299 

1884, 

81 

82 

163 

1904, 

143 

147 

290 

1885, 

81 

70 

151 

1886, 

58 

67 

125 

Totals, 

3,765 

4,068 

7,833 

1887, 

87 

92 

179 

The  number  of  divorces  granted  for  Adultery  from  1860  to  1904 
was  7,833.  Of  this  number,  3,765,  or  48.07  per  cent,  were  granted  to 
males  and  4,068,  or  51.93  per  cent,  to  females. 

If  7,833  divorces  were  granted  in  the  time  specified,  at  the  lowest 
estimate  at  least  15,666  persons  were  implicated;  but  the  court  records 
show  that  during  the  period  under  consideration  only  2,755  sentences  are 
recorded  for  adultery.  As  many  of  these  were  undoubtedly  not  con- 
nected with  divorce  suits,  it  is  evident  that  less  than  17.59  per  cent  of  the 
parties  implicated  in  the  suits  for  divorce  were  obliged  to  pay  the  penalty 
for  infraction  of  the  law. 


Cause  for  Divorce  —  Desertion.     1860-1904. 


Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

1860, 

42 

79 

121 

1884, 

110 

168 

278 

1861, 

27 

93 

120 

1885, 

117 

189 

306 

1862, 

30 

65 

95 

1886, 

107 

168 

275 

1863, 

34 

61 

95 

1887, 

138 

259 

397 

1864, 

36 

93 

129 

1888, 

105 

199 

304 

1865, 

44 

89 

133 

1889, 

162 

216 

378 

1866, 

58 

84 

142 

1890, 

136 

199 

335 

1867, 

26 

54 

80 

1891, 

153 

236 

389 

1868, 

26 

102 

128 

1892, 

132 

244 

376 

1869, 

44 

84 

128 

1893, 

191 

307 

498 

1870, 

51 

88 

139 

1894, 

172 

339 

511 

1871, 

59 

82 

141 

1895, 

175 

298 

473 

1872, 

46 

105 

151 

1896, 

222 

361 

583 

1873. 

64 

128 

192 

1897, 

185 

329 

514 

1874, 

97 

187 

284 

1898, 

191 

309 

500 

1875, 

131 

123 

254 

1899, 

177 

355 

532 

1876. 

78 

139 

217 

1900, 

228 

363 

591 

1877, 

70 

144 

214 

1901, 

249 

400 

649 

1878, 

100 

150 

250 

1902, 

270 

417 

687 

1879, 

87 

177 

264 

1903, 

260 

508 

768 

1880, 

86 

178 

264 

1904, 

280 

521 

801 

1881, 
1882, 

73 

75 

124 
183 

197 
258 

Totals, 

3,342 

9,220 

14,462 

1883, 

98 

223 

321 

The  number  of  divorces  granted  for  Desertion  in  the  period  under 
consideration  was  14,462.  Of  this  number  5,242,  or  36.25  per  cent,  were 
granted  to  males  and  9,220,  or  63.75  per  cent,  to  females. 
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Cause  for 

Divorce  —  Intoxication 

.    1870- 

1904.* 

Yeabs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Yeabs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1870. 

1 

1 

1889, 

12 

89 

101  ■ 

1871, 

_ 

1 

1 

1890, 

14 

74 

8Si 

1872, 

_ 

3 

3 

1891. 

16 

93 

109" 

1873, 

6 

27 

33 

1892. 

21 

83 

104  ' 

1874. 

8 

65 

73 

1893. 

22 

118 

140 

1875, 

9 

82 

91 

1894. 

26 

128 

154 

1876, 

4 

86 

90 

1895, 

13 

88 

101 

1877, 

3 

71 

74 

1896, 

24 

130 

154 

1878, 

5 

81 

86 

1897, 

24 

99 

123 

1879, 

8 

59 

67 

1898, 

32 

118 

150 

1880, 

10 

52 

62 

1899, 

32 

143 

175 

1881, 

9 

33 

42 

1900, 

21 

131 

152 

1882, 

5 

68 

73 

1901, 

34 

147 

181 

1883, 

9 

74 

83 

1902, 

33 

166 

199 

1884, 

11 

68 

79 

1903, 

29 

191 

220 

1885, 
1886, 

10 

14 

76 
84 

86 
98 

1904, 

30 

163 

193 

1887, 

12 

99 

111 

Totals, 

S18 

3,068 

3,.586 

1888, 

12 

77 

89 

I 


*  See  Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation,  p.  447,  ante. 

The  number  of  divorces  allowed  for  gross  and  confirmed  habits  of 
Intoxication  during  the  period  under  consideration  was  3,586;  of  these, 
518,  or  14.45  per  cent,  were  granted  to  males  and  3,068,  or  85.55  per 
cent,  to  females. 

Cause  for  Divorce  —  Extreme  Cruelty.     1860-1904- 


Yeabs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

1860, 

1 

1 

1884, 

_ 

22 

22 

1861, 

_ 

10 

10 

1885, 

3 

32 

35 

1862, 

— 

4 

4 

1886, 

— 

32 

32 

1863, 

_ 

6 

6 

1887, 

1 

15 

16 

1864, 

_ 

9 

9 

1888, 

— 

22 

22 

1865, 

_ 

9 

9 

1889, 

1 

35 

36 

1866, 

_ 

10 

10 

1890, 

— 

17 

17 

1867, 

_ 

7 

7 

1891, 

— 

39 

39 

1868, 

_ 

7 

7 

1892, 

— 

18 

18 

1869, 

_ 

12 

12 

1893, 

1 

25 

26 

1870, 

_ 

11 

11 

1894, 

2 

56 

58 

1871, 

_ 

4 

4 

1895, 

3 

64 

67 

1872, 

— 

13 

13 

1896, 

— 

65 

65 

1873, 

_ 

23 

23 

1897, 

2 

59 

61 

1874, 

_ 

56 

56 

1898, 

— 

30 

30 

1875, 

_ 

46 

46 

1899, 

1 

57 

58 

1876, 

— 

45 

45 

1900, 

1 

31 

32 

1877. 

— 

59 

59 

1901, 

— 

72 

72 

1878, 

_ 

43 

43 

1902, 

— 

53 

53 

1879, 

_ 

29 

29 

1903, 

- 

9 

9 

1880, 

- 

30 

16 

30 
16 

1904, 

1 

6 

/ 

1882. 

_ 

28 

28 

Totals. 

16 

1,266 

1,282 

1883, 

- 

29 

29 

The  number  of  divorces  granted  for  Extreme  Cruelty  during  the 
45  years  from  1860  to  1904  was  1,282 ;  of  these,  16,  or  1.25  per  cent,  were 
granted  to  males  and  1,266,  or  98.75  per  cent,  to  females. 


Cause  for  D 

ivorce 

—  Cruel  and  . 

ihusive  Treatment. 

1S70 

-lOOJf.' 

Yeabs. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years.                     Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1870, 
1871, 
1872, 
1873, 

- 

3 
4 
3 
8 

3 

4 
3 
8 

1874, 
1875, 
1876. 
1877. 

- 

27 
35 
36 
54 

27 
35 
36 
54 

*  See  Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation,  p.  447,  ante. 
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Cause  for  Divorce 

—  Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment. 

1870- 

-190J^ 

* — Concluded. 

Tears. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

187S 

53 

53 

1893, 

1 

133 

134 

1879 

_ 

41 

41 

1894, 

4 

114 

118 

1880 

_ 

59 

59 

1895, 

2 

88 

90 

1881 

_ 

36 

36 

1896, 

6 

118 

124 

1882 

_ 

24 

24 

1897, 

5 

142 

147 

1883 

_ 

50 

50 

1898, 

7 

177 

184 

1884 

1 

57 

58 

1899, 

3 

134             137 

1885 

2  1            53 

55 

1900, 

5 

190 

195 

1886 

1 

61 

62 

1901, 

3 

150 

153 

1887 

3 

69 

72 

1902, 

3 

188 

191 

1888 

56 

59 

1903, 

5 

329 

334 

1889 

3 

66 
56 

69 
56 

1904, 

13 

320 

333 

1890 

1891 

3 

91 

94 

Totnis, 

77 

3,107 

3,184 

1892 

4 

82 

86 

*  See  Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation,  p.  447,  ante. 


During  the  35  years  imder  consideration,  3,184  divorces  were  granted 
for  Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment,  77,  or  2.42  per  cent,  being  granted  to 
males  and  3,107,  or  97.58  per  cent,  to  females. 


Cause  for  D 

ivorce  - 

—  Neglect  to  Provide. 

1860-190^. 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

1860, 

1 

1 

1884, 

_ 

9 

9 

1861, 

_ 

3 

3 

1885, 

— 

4 

4 

1862, 

_ 

3 

3 

1886, 

7 

7 

1863, 

— 

6 

6 

1887, 

16 

16 

1864, 

— 

4 

4 

1888, 

— 

12 

12 

1865, 

— 

10 

10 

1889, 

— 

20 

20 

1866, 

— 

3 

3 

1890, 

— 

11 

11 

1867, 

— 

9 

9 

1891, 

— 

18 

18 

1868. 

_ 

7 

7 

1892, 

— 

29 

29 

1869. 

— 

6 

6 

1893, 

— 

16 

16 

1870, 

— 

4 

4 

1894, 

— 

32 

32 

1871, 

_ 

7 

7 

1895, 

— 

30 

30 

1872, 

_ 

3 

3 

1896, 

— 

39 

39 

1873, 

— 

6 

6 

1897, 

— 

54 

54 

1874, 

— 

32 

32 

1898, 

— 

58 

58 

1875, 

_ 

14 

14 

1899, 

— 

27 

27 

1876, 

— 

18 

18 

1900, 

— 

51 

51 

1877, 

— 

7 

7 

1901, 

— 

50 

50 

1878, 

— 

11 

11 

1902, 

— 

62 

62 

1879, 

— 

12 

12 

1903, 

— 

68 

68 

1880, 
1881. 

- 

7 
12 

7 
12 

1904, 

- 

52 

52 

1882. 

_ 

12 

12 

Totals, 

— 

875 

875 

1883, 

- 

13 

13 

The  law  relating  to  divorce  grants  a  separation  in  case  the  husband 
fails  to  provide  suitable  support  for  his  wife.  During  the  period  under 
consideration,  1860  to  1904,  875  divorces  were  granted  to  women  for  the 
cause  specified. 

Cause  for  Divorce  —  Imprisonment.     1860-190It. 


Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

fi 

1860, 

— 

1 

1 

1869, 

— 

4 

4 

1861, 

— 

2 

2 

1870, 

1 

1 

2 

1862, 

— 

4 

4 

1871, 

— 

1 

1 

1863, 

_ 

1 

1 

1872, 

_ 

2 

2 

1864, 

— 

— 

— 

1873, 

— 

7 

7 

1865, 

— 

— 

— 

1874, 

— 

2 

2 

1866. 

— 

2 

2 

1875, 

_ 

3 

3 

1867, 

— 

5 

5 

1876, 

— 

2 

2 

1868, 

- 

3 

3 

1877, 

- 

2 

2 
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Cause  for  Divorce  —  Imprisonment.     1860-190.'^  —  Concluded. 


Tears. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1878. 

_ 

7 

7 

1893, 

1 

4 

5 

1879. 

— 

2 

2 

1894, 

— 

4 

4 

1880. 

1 

2 

3 

1895, 

— 

1 

1 

1881, 

— 

2 

2 

1896, 

1 

5 

6 

1882, 

— 

3 

3 

1897, 

— 

3 

3 

1883. 

— 

1 

1 

1898, 

— 

6 

6 

1884, 

1 

3 

4 

1899, 

— 

6 

6 

1885, 

— 

5 

5 

1900, 

— 

5 

5 

1886, 

— 

1 

1 

1901, 

— 

2 

2 

1887, 

— 

5 

5 

1902, 

— 

5 

5 

1888, 

— 

5 

5 

1903, 

— 

5 

5 

1889, 

— 

— 

— 

1904, 

— 

7 

7 

1890, 
1891, 

3 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

Totals. 

S 

140 

14.5 

1892, 

- 

4 

4 

If  a  husband  or  wife  is  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  five 
years  or  more,  a  divorce,  under  the  law,  may  be  granted  to  the  other  party. 
From  18G0  to  1904,  145  divorces  were  granted  for  this  cause,  five  being 
to  males  and  140  to  females. 


Cause  for  Divorce  —  Impotency 

1860- 

190  J^. 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1860. 

1 

1 

1884, 

1 

1 

1861, 

— 

1 

1 

1885. 

1 

2 

3 

1862, 

— 

— 

— 

1886, 

— 

— 

— 

1863. 

1 

1 

2 

1887, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1864, 

— 

— 

— 

1888, 

— 

3 

3 

1865, 

— 

— 

— 

1889, 

— 

2 

o 

1866, 

1 

— 

1 

1890, 

— 

1 

1 

1867. 

1 

1 

2 

1891, 

1 

2 

3 

1868, 

— 

1 

1 

1892, 

— 

1 

1 

1869. 

1 

— 

1 

1893. 

— 

1 

1 

1870, 

— 

— 

— 

1894. 

— 

_ 

_ 

1871. 

1 

2 

3 

1895, 

1 

— 

1 

1872, 

— 

1 

1 

1896, 

— 

— 

— 

1873. 

— 

— 

— 

1897, 

1 

2 

3 

1874. 

— 

— 

— 

1898, 

— 

5 

5 

1875, 

1 

1 

2 

1899, 

_ 

— 

1876, 

— 

— 

_ 

1900, 

— 

1 

1 

1877, 

— 

— 

— 

1901, 

— 

2 

2 

1878, 

— 

2 

2 

1902, 

— 

2 

2 

1879, 

— 

— 

— 

1903, 

2 

7 

9 

1880, 

2 

_ 

2 

1904, 

1 

4 

5 

1881, 
1882, 

_ 

_ 

_  \ 

Totals, 

16 

47 

63 

1883, 

1 

— 

1   i 

During  the  45  years  under  consideration,  03  divorces  were  granted 
for  Impotency,  16  being  in  favor  of  the  husband  and  47  in  favor  of  the 
wife. 

Cause  for  Divorce  —  Nullity  of  Marriage.     1888-190Jf.* 


Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 

Sexes 

Years. 

Males 

Females 

Both 
Sexes 

1888, 

1 

3 

4 

1898, 

1 

6 

6 

1889, 

2 

2 

4 

1899, 

4 

5 

9 

1890, 

3 

4 

7 

1900, 

_ 

2 

2 

1891. 

1 

4 

5 

1901, 

3 

8 

11 

1892, 

3 

3 

6 

1902, 

4 

4 

8 

1893, 

3 

3 

6 

1903, 

5 

4 

9 

1894. 

3 

(1 

9 

1904, 

3 

7 

10 

1895 

4 
2 

4 
3 

8 
5 

1896. 

Totals, 

40 

74 

128 

1897. 

7 

7 

14 

*  See  Notes  on  Divorce  Legislation,  p.  447,  ante. 
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Between  1888  and  1904,  123  marriages  were  annulled,  49  at  the 
instance  of  the  husband  and  74  at  the  instance  of  the  wife. 

The  next  table  brings  into  comparison  the  number  of  marriages 
and  divorces  as  compared  with  the  population.  The  years  followed  by 
an  asterisk  were  Census  years,  when  the  population  was  accurately  deter- 
mined.    For  the  intermediate  years  the  population  has  been  estimated. 


Comparison.     Divorces,  Marriages,  and  Population,  ISGO-WOJ^. 


Number 

Number 

Niuuber 

Number  of 

Tkabs. 

Population 

of 
Marriages 

of 
Divorces 

of  Divorces  to 
Each  100 
Marriages 

Marriages  to 

Each  100  of 

the  Population 

I860,* 

1,231,066 

12,404 

243 

1.96 

1.01 

1861, 

1,238,259 

10,972 

234 

2.18 

0.89 

1862, 

1,245.452 

11,014 

196 

1.78 

0.88 

1863, 

1,252,645 

10,873 

207 

1.90 

0.87 

1864, 

1.259.838 

12,513 

270 

2.16 

0.99 

1865,* 

1.267,031 

13,051 

333 

2.55 

1.03 

1866, 

1.305.095 

14,428 

392 

2.72 

1.11 

1867, 

1.343.159 

14,451 

282 

1.95 

1.08 

1868, 

1,381.223 

13,856 

339 

2.45 

1.00 

1869, 

1,419,287 

14,826 

339 

2.29 

1.04 

1870,* 

1,457,351 

14,721 

379 

2.67 

1.01 

1871. 

1,496.263 

15,746 

325 

2.06 

1.05 

1872. 

1,535.175 

16,142 

343 

2.12 

1.05 

1873, 

1,574,087 

16,437 

449 

2.73 

1.04 

1874, 

1,612,999 

15,564 

647 

4.16 

0.96 

1875,* 

1.651,912 

13,663 

577 

4.22 

0.83 

1876, 

1,678,146 

12,749 

525 

4.12 

0.76 

1877, 

1,704.380 

12,758 

553 

4.33 

0.75 

1878, 

1,730,614 

12,893 

600 

4.65 

0.74 

1879, 

1.756,848 

13,802 

546 

3.96 

0.79 

1880,* 

1,783,085 

15,538 

580 

3.73 

0.87 

1881, 

1,814.896 

16,768 

409 

2.44 

0.92 

1882, 

1,846,707 

17,684 

515 

2.91 

0.96 

1883, 

1,878,518 

18,194 

655 

3.60 

0.97 

1884, 

1,910,329 

17,333 

614 

3.54 

0.91 

1885,* 

1,942,141 

17,052 

645 

3.78 

0.88 

1886, 

2,001,501 

18,018 

601 

3.34 

0.90 

1887. 

2,060,861 

19,533 

796 

4.08 

0.95 

1888, 

2,120,221 

19,739 

624 

3.16 

0.93 

1889, 

2,179,581 

20,397 

756 

3.71 

0.94 

1890,* 

2.238.943 

20,838 

654 

3.14 

0.93 

1891, 

2.291,191 

21,675 

799 

3.69 

0.95 

1892, 

2.343.439 

22,507 

790 

3.51 

0.96 

1893, 

2.395.687 

22,814 

1,045 

4.58 

0.95 

1894, 

2.447.935 

20,619 

1,107 

5.37 

0.84 

1895,* 

2,500,183 

23,102 

954 

4.13 

0.92 

1896, 

2,561,215 

23,651 

1,230 

5.20 

0.92 

1897, 

2,622,247 

23,038 

1,123 

4.87 

0.88 

1898, 

2.683,279 

22,142 

1,182 

5.34 

0.83 

1899. 

2,744,311 

23,523 

1,163 

4.94 

0.86 

1900.* 

2,805.346 

24,342 

1,258 

5.17 

0.87 

1901. 

2.845.012 

24,891 

1,376 

5.53 

0.87 

1902. 

2,884,678 

25,685 

1,480 

5.76 

0.89 

1903, 

2,924,344 

26,940 

1,721 

6.39 

0.92 

1904, 

2,964,010 

25,993 

1,698 

6.53 

0.88 

By  reference  to  this  table  comparisons  can  be  made  between  any  two 
selected  years  or  any  two  selected  periods  of  years;  for  instance,  in  1860, 
the  number  of  marriages  in  the  State  was  12,404  and  the  number  of 
divorces  was  243.  This  shows  1.96  divorces  to  every  100  marriages. 
The  number  of  marriages  to  each  100  of  the  population  was  1.01.  In 
1904,  the  number  of  marriages  was  25,993,  and  the  number  of  divorces, 
1,698,  or  6.53  divorces  to  each  100  marriages.  The  number  of  marriages 
to  each  100  of  the  population  was  0.88. 

In  1860,  there  was  one  divorce  to  each  51.05  marriages;  in  1904, 
the  relation  had  changed  to  such  an  extent  that  there  was  one  divorce  to 
each  15.31  marriages.     In  other  words,  the  number  of  divorces  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  number  of  marriages  was  3,33  times  greater  iu  1904-  than 
in  1860.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  marriages  to  each  100 
of  the  population  had  fallen  off  12.87  per  cent. 

In  1860,  the  population  of  the  Commonwealth  was  1,231,066 ;  in 
1904,  the  estimated  population  was  2,964,010.  These  figures  show  a 
gain  in  population  of  1,732,944,  or  140.77  per  cent  in  45  years. 

In  1860,  the  number  of  marriages  was  12,404;  in  1904,  the  number 
had  increased  to  25,993,  an  advance  of  13,589,  or  109.55  per  cent.  The 
number  of  divorces  in  1860  was  243;  in  1904,  1,698,  an  increase  of 
1,455,  or  598.77  per  cent. 

The  final  table  shows  the  whole  number  of  divorces  granted  durinu 
the  45  years,  or  31,553,  distributed  by  causes,  with  specification  as  tu 
sex,  together  with  percentages  figured  upon  two  bases:  the  first  to  show- 
percentage  of  divorces  granted  to  males  and  females,  respectively,  for 
each  cause;  and  the  second  to  show,  of  the  whole  number  of  divorce-- 
granted  to  each  sex,  the  projiortion  granted  for  each  cause. 


Causes  for  Divorce  — 

Jf5  years,  1860 

-190^. 

With  Percentages. 

Both 
Sexes 

Percentages 

Percentages 

Causes. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Total 

Adultery, 

3,765 

4,068 

7,833 

38.86 

18.61 

24.83 

48.07 

51.93 

100.00 

Desertion, 

5,242 

9,220 

14,462 

54.11 

42.17 

45.83 

36.25 

63.75 

100.00 

Intoxication,     . 

518 

3.068 

3,586 

5.35 

14.03 

11.37 

14.45 

85.55 

100.00 

Extreme  cruelty. 

16 

1,266 

1,282 

0.17 

5.79 

4.06 

1.25 

98.75 

100.00 

Cruel     and     abusive 

treatment,     . 

77 

3,107 

3,184 

0.79 

14.21 

10.09 

2.42 

97.58 

100.00 

Neglect  to  provide,   . 

— 

875 

875 

— 

4.00 

2.77 

— 

100.00 

100.00 

Imprisonment, 

5 

140 

145 

0.05 

0.64 

0.46 

3.45 

96.55 

100.00 

Impotenev, 

16 

47 

63 

0.16 

0.21 

0.20 

25.40 

74.60 

100.00 

Nullity  of  marriage,  . 

49 

74 

123 

0.51 

0.34 

0.39 

39.84 

60.16 

100.00 

Totals,    . 

9,688 

31,863 

SI, 3.53 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

30.70 

69.30 

100.00 

A  consideration  of  this  table  will  show  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  read. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  columns  of  the  table  each  aggregate  100 
per  cent.  If  we  consider  the  column  for  males,  we  find  that  of  all  the 
divorces  granted  to  males,  38.86  per  cent  had  the  cause  given  as  Adultery; 
in  54.11  per  cent  the  cause  given  was  Desertion. 

Taking  the  column  headed  Eemales,  we  find  that  18.61  per  ecu' 
of  the  divorces  granted  to  females  were  for  Adultery;  42.17  per  cent  for 
Desertion;  14.03  per  cent  for  habits  of  Intoxication  on  the  part  of  the 
husband;  and  14.21  per  cent  for  Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment. 

Considering  the  divorces  granted  to  Both  Sexes,  24.83  per  cent  were 
granted  for  Adultery;  45.83  per  cent  for  Desertion;  11.37  per  cent  for 
Intoxication;  4.06  per  cent  for  Extreme  Cruelty;  10.09  per  cent  for 
Cruel  and  Abusive  Treatment;  2.77  per  cent  for  Neglect  to  Provide; 
0.46  per  cent  for  Imprisonment;  0.20  per  cent  for  Impotency;  and  0.39 
per  cent  for  ISTullity  of  Marriage. 

We  next  consider  columns  seven,  eight,  and  nine  of  the  table.     Of 
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the  whole  number  of  divorces  granted  for  Adultery,  48.07  per  cent  were 
g-r anted  to  men  and  51.93  per  cent  to  women.  The  other  lines  of  the 
table  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  Bureau  to  suggest  any  changes  in  the 
hiw  regulating  divorce.  The  figures  have  been  presented  as  an  indication 
of  social  conditions  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  as  the  great  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  are  workingmen,  or  members  of  their 
families,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  them. 


NEW    ENGLAND    TELEPHONE    AND    TELEGRAPH 

COMPANY. 

New  Wage  Scale,  School  for  Operators,  and  Welfare  Worl-. 


The  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  recently  adopted  a 
new  wage  scale  for  its  telephone  operators,  and  on  January  1,  1906,  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  female  telephone  operators  was  opened.  A  description 
of  the  wage  scale  and  the  school  of  instruction,  together  with  a  brief  account  of 
the  welfare  work  of  the  Company,  follows : 

N'ew  Wage  Scale.  The  following  table  shows  the  new  scale  of  wages 
of  female  telephone  employees  recently  adopted  by  this  company  for  the 
Boston  Division: 

^faximum  and  Minimum  WeeMij  Wages  for  Female  Tele-phone  Employees. 


Maximnni 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Classification. 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Classification. 

Weekly 

Weekly 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

Wages 

Chief  operators, 

$15.38 

$10.00 

Matron, 

$12.00 

Assistant  chief  operators,     . 

12.00 

- 

Monitors, 

10.00 

- 

Clerks 

10.00 

7.00 

Supervisors,     . 

12.00 

— 

Stenographers,  .          , 

12.00 

10.00 

Day  operators, 

10.00 

$4.50 

Messengers, 

5.00 

4.00 

Night  operators. 

9.50 

6.50 

Janitresses, 

6.50 

3.50 

Short  hour  operators. 

* 

* 

*  Paid  at  the  rate  of  17  cents  an  hour  for  service  extending  from  three  to  seven  hours  a  day. 

Operators  are  advanced  in  salary  in  a  prescribed  general  order  of  "  length 
of  service,"  depending  upon  the  competency  of  the  employee.  On  assignment, 
operators  receive  the  minimum  weekly  wage  of  $4.50,  and  advances  in  salary 
are  made  as  follows: 


Promotion  Terms  and 

Weeldy 

Wages  for  Telephone  Operators. 

At  the  End  op  Teem  op  — 

Weekly 
Wages 

At  the  End  of  Term  op  — 

Weekly 
Wages 

3  months,          ..... 

6        "                 

12        "                 .... 

18        "                 

30        "                

$5.75 
6.00 
6.50 
7.00 
8.00* 

42  montlis,         ..... 

54       "                

66       "                

78       "                

$8.50 
9.00 
9.50 

10.00 

*  The  maximum  weekly  wage  in  exchanges  of  less  tlian   1,000  stations  is  .S8,  while  in  exchanges  of 
1,000  or  more  stations  it  is  $10. 
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At  any  time  a  competent  employee  may  be  chosen  as  supervisor,  irre- 
spective of  the  time  already  spent  in  the  company's  employ.  Chief  operators 
are  selected  from  the  class  of  supervisors  and  only  from  that  class. 

The  minimum  age  limit  on  entering  the  employ  of  the  company  is 
fixed  at  18  years. 

The  maximum  weekly  hours  of  labor  are  57.  For  luncheon  each  day 
at  the  so-called  metropolitan  exchanges  45  minutes  are  allowed,  and  also 
relief  periods  of  15  minutes  are  allowed  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  At 
the  suburban  offices  one  hour  for  luncheon  is  allowed.  During  the  summer 
months,  day  operators  are  given  Saturday  afternoon  off  in  turn,  as  far  as  the 
business  will  permit.  Employees  who  have  served  more  than  six  months  are 
granted  10  days'  vacation  with  pay  each  summer. 

School  for  Operators.  On  January  1.  1906,  the  company  opened  as 
an  experiment  a  unique  school,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  train  yoimg  women 
who  may  wish  to  enter  its  employ.  Instead  of  paying  a  tuition  fee,  the  pupils 
receive  $2.50  a  week  while  they  are  learning.  N"o  text-books  are  required,  for 
instruction  is  given  chiefly  by  means  of  lectures,  switchboard  demonstrations, 
and  actual  practice. 

The  schoolrooms,  three  in  number,  occupy  a  floor  space  of  1,172  square 
feet,  and  plans  are  under  way  for  doubling  the  floor  space  because  the  school 
has  already  proved  itself  a  permanent  feature  of  the  company's  work,  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  instruction  and  increased  efficiency  in 
service.  The  schoolrooms,  located  at  208  ISTewbury  St.,  are  fitted  up  with  an 
actual  switchboard  equipment  through  which  the  student  is  given  practice 
in  receiving  and  answering  calls,  which  are  originated  by  the  instructor.  The 
instruction  consists  also  of  lectures  by  means  of  charts  and  regular  systems 
of  examination. 

In  outline  the  course  is  as  follows: 

1.  Organization  of  the  telephone  ofifice. 

2  Description  and  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

3.  General  instructions  as  to  courtesy,  secrecy,  punctuality,  and  deportment. 

4.  Handling  of  simple  local  calls. 

5.  Response  to  calls  and  genei-al  phraseology. 

6.  Handling  of  calls  between  adjacent  offices. 

7.  Handling  of  calls  involving  out  of  order  signals  and  busy  tests. 

8.  Handling  of  operating  and  maintenance  irregularities. 

9.  Description  of  the  method  of  operation  for  handling  calls  from  the  various  classes  of  service. 

10.  Operation  of  pay  station  calls. 

11.  Handling  of  toll  calls. 

12.  Description  of  the  essential  elements  of  good  service. 

13.  Special  operator  rules. 

The  scliool  force  consists  of  one  manager  (a  woman),  seven  instructors, 
and  one  clerk.  The  manager  was  formerly  a  chief  operator  and  the  instructors 
were  formerly  supervisors.  Thus  the  members  of  the  teaching  force  ha\i' 
had  every  facility  for  gaining  practical  experience, which  renders  them  especially 
valuable  as  instructors. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  averages  about  50.  The  new  class  each 
week  averages  22  members,  at  the  end  of  the  second  week  the  number  drops 
to  about  14,  third  week  to  12,  and  fourth  week  to  10.  Thus  nearly  one-half  of 
the  pupils  finish  the  course.  Over  400  pupils  have  completed  the  course  of 
instruction  since  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Welfare  ^Yorl'.  Although  the  company  has  no  specially  designated 
"Welfare  Manager,"  the  Division  Traffic  j\ranager,  Mr.  H.  D.  McBride,  has 
identified  himself  with  the  promotion  of  certain  welfare  features.  These 
may  be  briefly  described : 
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In  offices  emplo3'ing  60  or  more  operators,  a  matron  looks  after  the 
comfort  of  the  girls  employed.  Emergency  cases  of  illness  receive  her  imme- 
diate attention.  Wet  clothing  is  dried  by  her  in  the  drying  room  provided 
for  that  purpose,  and  she  also  warms  the  food  brought  by  the  girls  for  luncheon. 
Throughout  the  day  and  night  during  the  winter  months  coffee  and  cocoa 
are  provided  at  the  company's  expense  for  those  employees  who  may  desire  it. 
Comfortably  furnished  retiring  and  rest  rooms  and  steel  lockers  are  provided 
for  all  metropolitan  and  many  of  the  suburban  offices. 

At  the  main  office  on  Milk  St.  the  company  employs  over  four  hundred 
girls.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  other  features  common  to  all  of  the  large 
offices,  a  novel  feature  for  the  comfort  of  the  girls  has  recently  been  added. 
This  consists  of  a  roof  garden  at  the  top  of  the  office  building.  This  roof 
garden  with  its  slate  floor,  surrounded  by  a  stone  parapet  and  covered  by  a 
canopy,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Boston  harbor,  and  proves  to  be  a  uniformly 
cool  and  inviting  place  where  the  girls  may  spend  their  noon  and  relief  periods 
during  the  summer  days.  Tables  and  chairs,  including  steamer  chairs,  are 
placed  conveniently  about,  and  a  serving  room,  fitted  up  with  a  gas  range, 
refrigerator,  and  other  conveniences,  adjoins  the  roof  garden  and  offers  a 
ready  opportunity  for  the  preparation  of  the  noonday  luncheon  brought  by 
the  crirlg. 
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The  Annual  Statistics  of  Manufactures  have  shown  from  year  to  year  a 
gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  private  firms,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  corporations.  It  is  difficult,  in  fact  impossible,  to 
arrive  at  the  exact  number  of  stockholders  in  the  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile corporations  of  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  the  same  person  is  inter- 
ested in  one  or  more  corporate  enterprises.  For  example,  instead  of  investing 
$200,000  in  one  enterprise,  as  was  formerly  the  custom,  the  business  man  of 
to-day  divides  his  holdings,  and  the  $200,000  may  give  him  a  representation  in 
ten,  twenty,  or  perhaps  forty  corporations,  his  holding  in  the  latter  case  being 
limited  to  $5,000,  which  might  represent  five  one-thousand-dollar  shares  or 
fifty  one-hundred-dollar  shares. 

Until  within  the  last  year  it  has  been  impossible  to  show  the  extent  to 
wbich  individuals  are  interested  in  different  corporations.  By  permission, 
however,  of  the  publishers  of  the  Directory  of  Directors,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  a  table  showing  for  the  city  of  Boston  and  vicinity  the  number  of 
different  corporations  in  which  the  same  person  is  interested  as  an  officer, 
trustee,  or  director. 


NUMBEE  OF    COKPORATIONS   IN 

WHICH  Represented. 

Officers, 

Trustees, 

Directors, 

etc. 

Number  op  Corporations  in 
WHICH  Represented. 

Officers, 

Trustees, 

Directors, 

etc. 

One,    . 
Two,   . 
Three, 
Four,  . 
Five,  . 
Six,      . 
Seven, 

3,142 
710 
353 
200 
106 
88 
57 

Eight, 

Nine,  . 

Ten,    . 

Eleven, 

Twelve, 

Thirteen, 

Fourteen, 

37 
28 
24 
24 
16 
9 
11 
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Officers, 

Number  of  Corpohations  in                 Trustees, 

WHICH  Represented.                        Directors, 

etc. 

Number  of  Corporations  ik 
WHICH  Represented. 

Officers, 

Trustees, 

Directors, 

etc. 

Fifteen, 

Sixteen, 

Seventeen, 

Eighteen, 

Nineteen, 

Twenty, 

Twenty-one 

Twenty-two 

6 
10 
7 
8 
5 
3 
2 
1 

Twenty-three,        ..... 
Twenty-five,           .           .           .           .           . 
Twenty-.seven,       ..... 
Twenty-eight,        ..... 
Thirty-one,             ..... 
Forty-three,           ..... 

Total, 

4 
3 

2 
3 

2 

1 

4.862 

The  first  coliimn  shows  the  number  of  corporations  in  which  4,862 
persons  are  interested  as  oflficers,  trustees,  directors,  etc.  The  first  line  indi- 
cates that  3,142  persons  occupied  the  position  of  either  officer,  trustee,  or 
director  in  one  corporation;  710  persons  occupied  similar  positions  in  tw'o 
corporations;  353  persons  are  reported  in  three  corporations;  200  in  four; 
106  in  five;  and  so  on  to  the  highest  number  reached,  where  we  find  one 
person  acting  as  an  officer,  trustee,  or  director  in  43  corporations. 

If  returns  had  been  called  for  from  the  corporations  in  which  these 
gentlemen  have  holdings,  their  number  would  have  been  reported,  owing  to 
duplications,  as  10,535;  but  we  have  seen  from  the  table  that  the  actual 
number  of  persons  having  these  holdings  was  but  4,862.  Therefore,  when 
statistics  of  stockholders  are  given  in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  enter- 
prises, it  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  of  persons  represented  does  not 
exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  number  reported  as  so  interested. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  corporation  system  of  carrying  on  business 
is  that  a  person's  money  may  be  invested  in  small  sums  in  a  number  of  different 
corporations,  with  little  probability  that  all  of  these  ventures  will  prove  fail- 
ures; whereas,  if  his  whole  fortune  were  invested  in  an  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise, it  might  become  a  total  loss.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  gives  a 
person  of  comparatively  small  means  an  opportunity  to  invest  in  corporation 
stock,  and  to  receive  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  larger  interest  than  if  the  money 
Avere  placed  in  a  savings  bank,  together  with  the  prospect  that  if  the  business 
is  successful  the  stock  will  increase  in  value,  and  supply  in  this  way  a  profit 
bevond  the  increased  interest  derived  from  the  investment. 


CHILDREN   AT   WORK. 

(10  to  15  Years  of  Age.) 


In  June,  1906,  a  Census  Bulletin  was  issued  giving  statistics  of  the 
number  of  children  at  work  in  the  Commonwealth  from  10  to  15  years  of  age. 
The  tables  presented  in  the  Bulletin  gave  the  figures,  however,  only  by  branches 
of  occupation  for  the  State.  There  have  been  many  requests  for  information 
as  to  the  number  of  children  so  employed  in  each  city.  In  order  to  supply 
the  information  called  for,  the  following  table  i.s  appended : 
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Children  at  Worl-. 


Ages 

Cities. 

10 

11 

18 

13 

14 

15 

Totals 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

Years 

THE    STATE. 

27 

87 

91 

349 

3,449 

16,346 

23,389 

Beverly,             ..... 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

10 

31 

42 

Boston, 

7 

10 

26 

78 

859 

2,755 

3,735 

Brockton, 

4 

1 

7 

8 

44 

174 

238 

Cambridge, 

*1 

_ 

— 

4 

117 

408 

530 

Chelsea,  . 

— 

— 

1 

2 

44 

180 

227 

Chicopee, 

— 

— 

— 

1 

46 

183 

230 

Everett, 

— 

— 

1 

3 

20 

91 

115 

Fall  River, 

2 

— 

4 

9 

554 

1,425 

1,994 

Fitchburg, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

91 

263 

355 

Gloucester, 

— 

1 

2 

— 

15 

58 

76 

Haverhill, 

_ 

— 

1 

1 

38 

123 

163 

Holyoke, 

— 

— 

3 

4 

172 

524 

703 

Lawrence, 

— 

— 

1 

5 

284 

872 

1,162 

Lowell,    . 

_ 

— 

5 

5 

340 

910 

1,260 

Lynn, 

— 

— 

2 

5 

101 

339 

447 

Maiden,  . 

— 

— 

1 

1 

30 

111 

143 

Marlborough, 

— 

— 

— 

1 

27 

118 

146 

Medford, 

— 

1 

1 

1 

13 

63 

79 

Melrose, 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8 

32 

41 

New  Bedford, 

_ 

— 

— 

3 

374 

819 

1,196 

Newburyport, 

- 

- 

1 

- 

13 

49 

63 

Newton, 

— 

1 

— 

6 

30 

89 

126 

North  Adams, 

1 

— 

— 

1 

75 

228 

305 

Northampton, 

1 

- 

1 

— 

45 

105 

152 

Pittsfield, 

— 

— 

— 

3 

57 

175 

235 

Quincy,   . 

_ 

_ 

1 

4 

24 

108 

137 

Salem, 

1 

_ 

1 

8 

91 

248 

349 

Somerville, 

1 

2 

2 

2 

60 

205 

272 

Springfield, 

tl 

— 

1 

2 

107 

380 

491 

Taunton, 

1 

1 

1 

70 

227 

300 

Waltham, 

_ 

- 

1 

2 

16 

76 

95 

Woburn, 

— 

— 

3 

14 

36 

53 

Worcester, 

- 

- 

1 

9 

215 

671 

896 

The  Towns, 

7 

10 

26 

75 

1,445 

4,470 

6.033 

*  Includes  one  five  years  of  age. 


t  Includes  one  nine  years  of  age. 


Children  at  WorTc  —  Recapitulation. 


Classification. 

Ages 

1 
1 

10 

Years 

11 

Years 

12 

Years 

13 

Years 

14 

Years 

15         j 

Years      ' 

Totals 

Cities, 
Towns, 

THE    STATE. 

87 

20 

7 

37 

17 
10 

01 

65 
26 

849 

174 
75 

5,449 

4,004 
1,445 

16,346 

12,076  1 
4,470   ■ 

1 

83,389 

16,356 
6,033 

According  to  law,  no  child  under  14  3^ears  of  age  can  be  legally  employed 
in  any  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establisliment.  The  Census  di.«closed  the 
fact  that  there  were  394  children  illegally  employed,  of  whom  276,  or  70.05 
per  cent,  were  in  the  cities,  and  118,  or  29.95  per  cent,  were  in  the  towns. 

Children  above  14  and  under  the  age  of  16  years  cannot  be  legally  em- 
ployed unless  provided  with  a  school  certificate  issued  by  the  proper  authorities. 
The  number  of  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  the  Commonwealth 
on  May  1,  1905,  was  21,995,  being  98.24  per  cent  of  22,389,  the  whole  number 
of  children  under  16  years  of  age  reported  as  being  at  work. 

Those  children  14  years  of  age  numbered  5,449,  of  whom  4,004,  or  73.48 
per  cent,  were  employed  in  the  cities  and  1,445,  or  26.52  per  cent,  in  the  towns. 
Those  15  years  of  age  numbered  16,546,  of  whom  12,076,  or  72.98  per  cent, 
were  employed  in  the  cities  and  4,470,  or  27.02  per  cent,  in  the  towns. 

The  whole  number  of  children  employed  in  the  State  at  the  time  the 
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Census  was  taken,  May  1,  1905,  was  22,389,  of  whom  16,356,  or  73.05  per 
cent,  were  employed  in  the  cities  and  6,033,  or  26.95  per  cent,  in  the  towns. 

Of  the  total  number  of  children  at  work,  or  22,389,  15,914,  or  71.08  per 
cent,  were  native  born  and  6,475,  or  28.92  per  cent,  were  foreign  born;  the 
males  numbered  13,142,  or  58.70  per  cent,  and  the  females,  9,247,  or  41.30 
per  cent. 

Of  the  13,142  males,  9,635,  or  73.31  per  cent,  were  native  born  and 
3.507,  or  26.69  per  cent,  were  foreign  born;  of  the  9,247  females,  6,279,  or 
67.90  per  cent,  were  native  born  and  2,968,  or  32.10  per  cent,  were  foreign  born. 

Considering  the  entire  population  of  the  State  on  May  1,  1905,  or  3,003,- 
680,  the  number  of  children  at  work,  or  22,389,  represented  0.75  per  cent 
(three-quarters  of  one  per  cent). 

Of  the  754,152  persons  engaged  in  domestic  service  (including  house- 
wives, housekeepers,  and  domestic  servants),  786,  or  0.10  per  cent,  were  chil- 
dren 10  to  15  years  of  age;  13,156,  or  1.75  per  cent,  were  yoimg  persons  16  to 
20  years  of  age. 

Of  the  208,636  persons  employed  in  trade,  4,027,  or  1.93  per  cent,  were 
children  10  to  15  years  of  age;  30,052,  or  14.40  per  cent,  were  young  persons 
16  to  20  years  of  age. 

Of  the  601,667  persons  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  of  all 
kinds,  14,157,  or  2.35  per  cent,  were  children  10  to  15  years  of  age,  while 
102,140,  or  16.98  per  cent,  were  young  persons  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

Of  26,155  persons  employed  as  farm  laborers,  801,  or  3.06  per  cent, 
were  children  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  while  6,171,  or  23.60  per  cent,  were 
young  persons  16  to  20  years  of  age. 

Tn  1895,  the  children  at  work  between  10  and  14  years  of  age  numbered 
5,535.  being  0.22  per  cent  of  the  total  population  for  that  year.  The  number 
of  children  at  work,  as  determined  by  the  State  Census  of  1905,  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  13  was  394,  or  0.01  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  or 
3,003,680. 

The  number  of  children  at  work  in  1905  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  was 
5.843^  or  0.19  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  that  year.  Comparing  the 
number  of  children  employed  in  1905  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  with  the 
number  employed  in  1895,  we  find  a  reduction,  as  compared  with  the  total 
])opulation,  of  0.03  per  cent.  The  actual  increase,  numerically,  was  308,  but 
when  compared  with  the  total  population  the  number  employed  in  1905 
re]iresents  a  reduction.  Considering  that  during  the  past  10  years  the  popu- 
lation has  been  increased  more  than  one-half  a  million,  this  increase  consisting 
largely  of  immigrants,  even  the  small  reduction  shown  must  be  considered  as 
a  favorable  exhibit. 


A   STATE   LIFE   INSURANCE   SYSTEM. 


In  a  recent  article  in  Collier's  Weclcly,  Mr.  Louis  D.  Brandcis,  of  Boston, 
called  attention  to  the  great  amount  devoted  to  expenses  by  what  are  known 
as  industrial  insurance  companies,  and  suggested  that  the  charters  of  the 
savings-banks  be  so  enlarged  as  to  allow  them  to  do  an  insurance  business, 
contending  that  they  could  take  on  this  new  function  and  supply  the  insurance 
desired  by  workingmen  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  is  charged  by  the  industrial 
companies. 


A    STATE    LIFE    INSURANCE    SYSTEM. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Howard,  in  the  October,  1905,  number  of  the  International 
Quarterly,  published  in  Xew  York  Cit}^  considered  the  subject  of  a  State 
life  insurance  system.  Mr.  Howard's  article  w^as  re\dewed  in  the  American 
Monthly  Review  of  Revieivs  for  jSTovember,  1905,  and  the  editor  of  the  Review 
suggested  a  plan  which  would  enable  a  State  to  enter  the  insurance  field.  He 
said : 

The  State  of  Massachusetts,  for  example,  having  a  competent  insurance  hureau  already 
in  operation,  might  constitute  this  bureau  a  home  office  which  would  establish  branches  in 
every  considerable  city  and  town,  all  being  placed  in  charge  of  officials  and  clerks  on  small 
salaries. 

In  comparing  the  existing  companies  with  the  present  savings-banks,  he 
said  further: 

In  seeking  to  arrive  at  the  approximate  cost  of  such  State  insurance,  Mr.  Howard  institutes 
an  interesting  comparison  between  insurance  companies  and  savings-banks.  The  proposed  system 
of  State-directed  insurance  would  be  similar  to  the  savings-banks  as  now  conducted  by  disinterested 
trustees  and  salaried  officials  responsible  to  a  directing  State  authority,  on  the  non-competitive  prin- 
ciple and  with  the  element  of  profit  excluded. 

Pour  of  the  largest  of  the  Massachusetts  savings  institutions  are  compared  with  four  regular 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  State  which  are  among  the  soundest  and  most  conservative  old-line 
companies  in  America. 

The  table  presented  by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  article  is  given  below : 


Companies  Compared. 

Aggregate 
Assets 

Total 
Income 

Expenses 

exclusive  of 

Taxes 

Percentage 

of  E.\pense  to 

Income 

4  Life  companies,         ..... 
4  Savings-banks,           ..... 

S105,217,962 
114,413,722 

$19,845,769 
21,215,452 

$3,326,161 
201,869 

16.6 
00.9 

]\Ir.  Howard  continued : 

These  two  classes  of  institutions  are  very  similar  in  a  financial  sense.  Neither  is  engaged  in 
money-making  beyond  the  interest  improvement  in  invested  funds.  Both  are  engaged  in  receiving, 
investing,  guarding,  and  distributing  or  returning  money.  Both  perform  the  function  of  con- 
servator of  the  social  economy  against  the  time  of  need  or  loss  by  death.  Nevertheless,  the  remark- 
able fact  appears  that  the  costs  of  conducting  the  one  class  of  institution  are  nearly  twenty  times 
greater  than  those  of  the  other,  whether  considered  in  relation  to  gross  income  or  the  assets  or  trust 
funds  in  charge.  And  it  is  worthy  of  further  remark  that  the  single  expense  item  of  salaries  of 
officers  and  home-office  employees  of  the  four  life  companies  for  the  year  in  question  ($461,292)  is 
more  than  double  the  entire  expenses  of  the  four  banks. 

After  a  further  comparison  of  expenses,  ]\Ir.  Howard  concludes : 

Here,  then,  is  the  clear  practicability  of  reducing  the  charges  of  insurance  by  from  16  to  20 
per  cent,  without  affecting  in  the  slightest  the  additions  to  and  divisions  from  surplus.  .  .  .  The 
magnitude  of  saving  on  such  a  scale,  when  extended  over  large  bodies  of  policy-holders  and  for 
stretches  of  years,  would  be  incalculable.  Moreover,  endowment  or  policies  with  the  savings-bank 
feature  would  in  this  case  have  a  greatly  enhanced  desirability;  for,  as  it  is,  such  a  policy  involves 
the  absurdity  of  turning  savings  from  a  bank  of  low  expense  ratio  to  an  insurance  company  with  a 
ratio  many  times  higher. 


As  a  final  suggestion,  the  editor  of  the  Review  says :  "  The  New  Zealand 
method  might  be  adopted,  by  which  the  State  would  offer  insurance  in  open 
competition  with  private  companies.  It  would  then  be  a  case  of  '  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.' " 
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REGENT   COURT  DECISIONS  RELATING  TO   LABOR. 


Injunction  —  Picketing  —  Boycotting.  —  In  the 
recent  case  of  Butterick  Publishing  Co.  v.  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  6  et  al.,  50  Misc.  1,  the 
Xew  York  Supreme  Court,  Special  Term,  held 
that:  (1)  The  employees  of  a  publishing  com- 
pany on  strike  and  the  local  labor  union  of  which 
they  are  members  are  within  their  legal  rights  in 
publishing  circulars  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances of  the  strike  and  requesting  their  friends 
to  withhold  their  patronage  from  the  company, 
and  an  injunction  may  be  granted  only  from  re- 
sorting to  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  fraud  in 
their  relations  with  the  customers  of  the  publish- 
ing company,  and  the  publication  of  such  circu- 
lars may  not  be  restrained  upon  the  ground  that 
they  contain  innuendoes  of  a  libelous  character: 

(2)  while  the  right  of  striking  employees  "to 
picket  "  their  employer's  place  of  business  and  to 
strive  by  reason,  argument,  and  proper  appeal 
to  win  over  those  who  have  taken  their  places  at 
work  is  well  established,  the  striking  employees 
and  the  local  labor  unions  of  which  they  are 
members  may  be  restrained  from  resorting  to 
any  threats,  intimidation,  force,  or  fraud  in  their 
relations  with  the  employees  who  took  their  places ; 

(3)  the  verb  "to  boycott"  does  not  necessarily 
signify  to  employ  violence,  intimidation,  or  other 
unlawful  coercive  means,  but  may  correctly  sig- 
nify to  combine  in  refusing  to  have  business 
dealings  with  another  until  he  removes  or 
ameliorates  conditions  deemed  inimical  to  the 
welfare  of  the  members  of  the  combination,  or 
some  of  them,  or  grants  concessions  which  are 
deemed  to  make  for  that  purpose ;  as  such  a 
combination  may  be  formed  and  held  together  by 
argument,  persuasion,  or  by  the  "  touch  of  na- 
ture "  and  accomplish  its  purpose  without  vio- 
lence or  other  unlawful  means,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  "to  boycott"  is  to  offend  the  law;  (4) 
where  the  plaintiff's  right  is  doubtful  the  court 
will  not  grant  an  injunction  pendente  lite  con- 
taining the  same  relief  that  would  ultimately  be 
granted  if  the  plaintiff  succeeded  upon  the  trial 
of  the  action. 

Injunction  —  Peaceable  Enticement  away  of 
Employees  not  Unlawful.  —  In  the  recent  case 
of  Iron  Holders  Union  et  al.  v.  I.  &  E.  Green- 
wald  Co.,  before  the  Superior  Court  of  Cincin- 
nati, O.,  General  Term,*  it  appeared  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  an  injunction  was  issued  restrain- 
ing the  union,  its  officer.^,  and  members,  among 
other  things,  from  all  interference  with  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Greenwald  Co.  In  August,  190.5, 
the  company  brought  charges  against  two  mem- 
bers of  the  union  for  contempt,  alleging  that  they 
had  disobcved,  resisted,  and  violated  the  injunc- 
tion by  inducing  two  employees  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  company,  and  had  interfered 
with  other  employees  in  trying  to  induce  them  to 
leave  company's  employ. 


The  Court  in  Special  Term  found  the  members 
of  the  union  guilty  of  unlawful  persuasion  and 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  restraining  order. 
The  General  Term  of  the  Superior  Court  reversed 
this  decision  and  held  that :  (1)  A  court  of  record 
has  complete  jurisdiction  and  inherent  power  to 
punish  for  contempt  in  the  case  of  an  employer 
who  complains  of  interference  with  his  business 
and  irreparable  injury  thereto  by  strikers  and 
members  of  a  labor  union ;  and  the  only  question 
on  review  of  proceedings  in  contempt  against 
strikers  is  whether  the  evidence  sustains  the 
judgment  which  was  rendered.  (2)  Where  the 
record  shows  that  the  acts  of  which  the  defendant 
strikers  and  their  leaders  have  been  found  guilty 
consisted  in  peacefully  enticing  employees  to  leave 
their  employment  when  not  under  contract  to 
remain,  and  in  giving  them  railroad  tickets  and 
money  for  traveling  expenses  to  go  to  another 
city  with  their  families,  a  finding  that  such  con- 
duct was  unlawful  persuasion  and  in  contempt 
of  a  previous  order  of  court  which  enjoined 
against  unlawful  persuasion  will  be  reversed  on 
the  ground  that  the  defendants  were  acting 
within  their  rights. 

Judge  Hoffheimer  in  rendering  his  opinion 
stated  that  if  the  members  of  the  union  who 
were  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  had  violated 
any  section  of  the  decree  it  was  this  paragraph: 
"  Also  from  compelling  or  inducing  or  attempt- 
ing to  compel  or  induce  by  threats,  intimidation, 
force,  violence  or  unlawful  persuasion,  any  of  the 
employees  of  the  I.  &  E.  Greenwald  Co.  to  leave 
its  service."  Continuing  he  said:  "The  scope 
of  the  injunction,  therefore,  is  directed  against 
unlawful  persuasion,  and  it  is  a  violation  of  this 
injunction  with  which  the  men  stood  charged. 
In  considering  the  evidence,  therefore,  the  sig- 
nificance or  treatment  of  the  term  '  unlawful 
persuasion  '  is  at  once  involved. 

"  The  term  unlawful  persuaMon  has  a  techni- 
cal legal  signification.  What  constitutes  un- 
lawful persuasion  in  some  jurisdictions  is  not 
unlawful  in  others.  For  example,  we  find  fre- 
quently cited  in  the  decisions  the  case  of  The 
Taff  Vale  Railway  Co.  et  al.  v.  Amalgamated 
Societies  of  Railway  Servants  (1901),  Appeal 
Cases  H.  L.,  42C,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish idea.  Indeed,  we  are  cited  to  it  in  this  case 
as  an  expression  of  the  highest  English  court 
upon  the  subject.  In  that  case  the  injunction 
restrained  the  defendant  labor  union,  its  ser- 
vants, agents,  and  others  acting  by  its  authority 
from  watching,  or  causing  to  be  watched  or 
beset,  The  Great  Western  Railway  station  at 
Cardiff,  or  the  works  of  the  plaintiff,  or  any  of 
them  or  the  approaches  thereto,  or  the  place  of 
residence  or  any  place  where  they  might  happen 
to  be,  or  anv  workman  employed  or  proposing  to 
work,  for  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading 
or    otherwise    preventing   persons    from    working 


*  For  decision  of  Superior  Court,   Special  Term,  see  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  39,  January,   1906,  p.   30. 
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for  the  plaiutifif  or  for  any  other  purpose  except 
merely  to  obtain  or  communicate  information, 
and  from  procuring  any  person  who  had  or 
might  enter  into  any  contracts  with  the  plaintiff 
to  commit  a  breach  of  such  contracts.  This  in- 
junction, it  appears,  was  sustained  by  the  House 
of  Lords  without  dissent. 

"  Thus  it  is  seen  that  this  celebrated  case 
enjoins  persuasion  even  by  peaceful  means.  Nor 
does  this  case  stand  alone.  But  the  principle  of 
this  case  is  not  generally  accepted  by  the  Ameri- 
can courts.  In  6  Pomeroy's  Equity  Jurispru- 
dence, Par.  595  (edition  just  published,  1906), 
I  find  the  following: 

"  '  The  American  courts  generally  agree  that 
interference  with  the  employee's  right  to  con- 
tinue in  employment,  or  the  emploj-er's  right  to 
have  such  continued  employment,  not  under  con- 
tract, where  such  interference  is  by  direct  co- 
ercion or  intimidation  of  the  employee,  is  ground 
for  injunction.  But  when  the  interference  with 
these  rights  is  by  persuasion  and  peaceable 
means,  it  is  not  generally  in  the  American  courts 
considered  unlawful,  and  an  injunction  will  not 
be  given.'  See  Fletcher  Co.  v.  Association  of 
Machinists  (N.  J.  Ch.),  55  Atl.  1077;  Foster  v. 
Retail  Clerks'  Association,  39  Misc.  48;  Bohn 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Hollis,  55  N.  "W.  1119;  Rogers  v. 
Evarts,  17  N.  Y.  Supp.  264;  Reynolds  v.  Ev- 
erett.  144  N.  Y.   189. 

"  The  authority  cited  points  out  that  in  Eng- 
land the  injunction  extends  to  interference  by 
persuasion  (citing  Taff  Vale  Railway  Co.  v. 
Amalgamated  Societies  of  Railway  Servants, 
supra),  and  adds:  '  But  this  extension  rests  upon 
an  act  of  Parliament.'      (Act  of  1876.) 

"  In  examining  the  status  of  labor  unions  in 
our  own  State,  we  find  that  the  policy  of  our  law 
favors  them.  Sec.  4364-68  Revised  Statutes  of 
Ohio  is  as  follows :  '  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
individual,  or  member  of  any  firm,  or  agent, 
officer  or  employee  of  any  company  or  corpora- 
tion to  prevent  employees  from  forming,  joining 
and  belonging  to  any  lawful  labor  organization, 
I  and  any  such  Individual,  member,  agent,  officer 
1  or  employee  that  coerces  or  attempts  to  coerce 
omployees,  by  discharging  or  threatening  to  dis- 
charge from  their  employment  or  the  employ  of 
any  firm,  company,  or  corporation  becavise  of 
tlieir  connection  with  such  lawful  labor  organiza- 
tion, shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  in  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  both,  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.' 

"  By  necessary  implication  the  labor  union  has 
the  right  to  invite  members  to  join  the  unions. 
This  being  so,  if  the  persuasion  is  peaceful  (that 
which  the  law  countenances),  what  difference 
does  it  make  what  the  motives  of  those  who  en- 
gage in  such  persuasion  may  be  ?   .   .   . 

"  It  can  make  no  difference  what  the  evidence 
may  show  the  motives  of  Hinnenkamp  and 
0"Leary  to  have  been  in  persuading  East  and 
Reid  to  join  the  union  and  leave  the  service  of 
the  Greenwald  Co.  The  question  of  motive  is 
immaterial  and  cannot  be  considered.  The  testi- 
mony substantially  shows  that  the  two  employees. 
East  and  Reid,  were  induced  by  Hinnenkamp 
and  O'Leary  by  means  of  argument  and  bribes 
(railroad  tickets  and  expenses)  to  join  the  union 
;tnd  thus  leave  the  service  of  the  I.  &  E.  Green- 


wald Co.  The  men  were  not  under  contract  with 
the  I.  &  E.  Greenwald  Co.  Mr.  Greenwald  him- 
self testifies  that  the  men  were  not  under  any 
particular  agreement  (Record,  p.  4),  and  that 
they  received  wages  of  three  dollars  a  day. 
There  was  no  force,  no  violence,  no  intimidation 
in  what  plaintiffs  in  error  did.  .  .  .  Under  the 
circumstances  of  this  particular  case  the  per- 
suasion used  was  lawful.  The  evidence,  there- 
fore, did  not  warrant  conviction,  and  the  finding 
of  the  court  below  was  therefore  erroneous." 

Eight-hour  Laiv  of  the  United  States  does  riot 
apply  to  Work  on  Naval  Vessels  built  in  Private 
Shipyards.  —  The  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  recently  approved  a  decision  rendered  by 
Solicitor-General  Hoyt,  in  reply  to  a  query  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to  whether  the  Act  of 
August  1,  1892,  entitled  "  An  Act  relating  to  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  daily  service  of  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  upon  the  public  works 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia "  (27  Stat.  340),  applied  to  labor  under 
contract  for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels. 
The  act  provides :  "  That  the  service  and  em- 
ployment of  all  laborers  and  mechanics  who  are 
now  or  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  any  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor upon  any  of  the  public  works  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  said  District  of  Columbia 
is  hereby  limited  and  restricted  to  eight  hours  in 
any  one  calendar  day,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  officer  of  the  United  States  government 
or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  such  con- 
tractor or  subcontractor  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
employ,  direct  or  control  the  services  of  such 
laborers  or  mechanics,  to  require  or  permit  any 
such  laborer  or  mechanic  to  work  more  than 
eight  hours  in  any  calendar  day  except  in  case 
of  an  extraordinary  emergency."  Section  two  of 
the  act  provides  a  penalty  for  violation  by  an 
officer  or  contractor,  and  section  three  excepts 
from  the  operation  of  the  act  contracts  entered 
into  prior  to  its  passage. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  the  question  is. 
in  effect,  whether  the  phrase  "  public  works  of 
the  United  States  "  as  used  in  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1892,  comprehends  vessels  under  construction 
for  the  navy  by  contract  with  builders  at  private 
establishments  over  which  the  Government  has 
no  executive  control  or  supervision.  It  seems 
that  various  vessels  are  under  construction  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  of 
August  3,  1886  (24  Stat.  215),  and  as  author- 
ized by  different  annual  appropriation  acts  under 
the  heading  "Increase  of  the  Navy;  "  and  con- 
tracts in  the  usual  form,  postponing  acceptance 
of  the  vessel  and  complete  title  in  the  Govern- 
ment until  final  delivery,  have  accordinglv  been 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  such 
vessels  in  private  establishments  of  shipbuilders. 

Attorney-General  Griggs,  construing  the  act  of 
August  13,  1894  (23  Stat.  278),  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  persons  furnishing  material  and  labor 
for  the  construction  of  public  works,"  held  that 
that  act  does  not  refer  to  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  naval  vessels.  He  said:  "The  ob- 
ject of  the  act  was  to  afford  a  better  method  for 
enforcing  against  the  contractor  the  claims  of 
laborers  and  material  men  who  had  done  work 
or  furnished  material  upon  property  actually 
belonging   to    the   United    States,    such    as   public 
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buildings  which  could  only  be  created  upon  land 
to  which  the  United  States  had  acquired  a  com- 
plete title,  —  fortifications,  river  and  harbor 
imijrovements,  and  such  other  things  as  are  com- 
monly understood  under  the  designation  of 
'  public  works.'  .  .  .  The  statute  of  1894  in- 
tended, in  a  measure,  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the 
means  of  collection  at  the  disposal  of  laborers 
and  material  men  against  contractors  upon  such 
works.  No  such  reason  applies  to  cases  of  the 
construction  of  a  specific  article  not  attached  to 
soil  the  title  of  which  is  in  the  United  States, 
but  which  is  a  mere  movable  article  the  whole 
title  to  which  remains  in  the  contractor  until  its 
completion  and  acceptance  by  the  Government." 
(23  Op.  174.) 

Undoubtedly  "  public  works  "  is  a  phrase  of 
rather  wide  signification  and  it  has  not  been 
precisely  and  fully  defined.  Attorney-Generals 
Miller  and  Griggs  applied  it  to  public  buildings, 
and  Attorney-General  Griggs  to  river  and  harbor 
improvements. 

In  20  Op.  445,  it  was  held  that  a  timber 
dry  dock  being  solely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  United  States  was  "  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  '  public  works  of  the  United  States '  under 
this  eight-hour  law."  In  Ellis  v.  Grand  Rapids, 
82  N.  W.  244,  the  term  "  public  works  "  was 
defined  as  all  fixed  works  contracted  for  public 
use,  as  railways,  docks,  canals,  waterworks, 
roads,  etc.,  citing  Century  Dictionary. 

Without,  however,  attempting  authoritatively 
to  delimit  this  subject  and  say  what  things  are 
embraced  in  the  term  "  public  works,"  I  am  very 
certain  that  vessels  under  construction  for  the 
navy  establishment  are  not,  either  in  common 
acceptation  or  within  legal  intendments. 

The  contracts  affected  by  the  present  inquiry 
provide  for  a  government  lien  as  payments  on 
account  are  made,  for  various  preliminary  trials 
and  preliminary  and  conditional  acceptance,  for 
final  trial  and  acceptance,  and  for  forfeiture  in 
a  certain  contingency  and  the  vesting  of  title  in 
the  Government  thereupon,  all  showing  that  com- 
plete title  does  not  rest  in  the  Government  until 
the  conditions  and  covenants  specified  are  ful- 
filled. 

In  a  case  involving  a  similar  point  (Clarkson 
V.  Stevens,  106  U.  S.  .50.5,  515-517)  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that:  "Accordingly,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  fact  that  advances  were  made 
out  of  the  purchase-money,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, for  the  cost  of  the  work  as  it  progressed 
and  that  the  Government  was  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  presence  of  an  agent  to  ,ioin  in  cer- 
tifying to  the  accounts,  are  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  an  intent  that  the  property  in  the  ship 
should  vest  in  the  United  States  prior  to  final 
delivery.  Indeed,  in  reference  to  the  latter 
circumstance,  it  is  noticeable  as  indicating  a 
contrary  intention,  that  the  authoritv  of  the  in- 
specting officer  was  expressly  limited,  so  that  it 
should  not  extend  to  a  right  to  judge  of  the 
quality  and  fitness  of  the  materials  or  workman- 
ship, such  matters  and  all  others  concerning  the 
performance  of  the  contract  being  reserved  for  a 
determination  after  the  completion  of  the  work, 
as  a  condition  of  acceptance  and  final  pavment. 
...  It  is  thus  apparent,  as  we  think,  from  these 
stipulations  that  the  vessel  was  in  all  respects  to 
be  at  the  risk  of  the  builder  until,  upon  its  com- 
pletion, the  United  States  should  accept  it,  upon 
final   examination   and   certificate,    as   conforming 


in  every  particular  with  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  and  answering  the  description  and 
warranty  of  an  efficient  steam  battery  for  harbor 
defence,  shot  and  shell  proof." 

That  opinion  quotes  the  rule  laid  down  in 
William  v.  Jackman,  16  Gray  514,  viz.:  "Under 
a  contract  for  supplying  labor  and  materials  and 
making  a  chattel,  no  property  passes  to  the 
vendee  till  the  chattel  is  completed,  and  deliv- 
ered or  ready  to  be  delivered.  This  is  a  general 
rule  of  law.  It  must  prevail  in  all  cases,  unless 
a  contrary  intent  is  expressed  or  clearly  implied 
from  the  terms  of  the  contract." 

The  uniform  construction  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment appears  to  have  been  that  neither  the 
Act  of  1892  nor  the  Act  of  1894  applies  to  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  vessels  for  the  navy. 
And  it  seems  that  various  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress  since  1892  to  extend  the 
eight-hour  limitation  of  the  work  of  laborers  and 
mechanics  to  the  performance  of  all  contracts 
entered  into  by  the  Government,  but  no  such 
measure  has  been  enacted  into  law.  If  that  is 
the  proper  policy  of  the  Government  and  ought 
to  be  the  law,  it  is  for  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  its  judgment  and  discretion  so  to  provide. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  is  that  the  act  of 
August  1,  1892,  limiting  the  hours  of  service  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  on  the  public 
works  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  does  not  apply  to  vessels  under  con- 
struction for  the  navy  by  contract  with  builders 
at  private  establishments,  or  to  materials  for  such 
vessels,  as  armor,  guns,  and  other  articles  ob- 
tained under  special  contract. 

Eifjht-hour  Law  of  the  United  States  does  not 
apply  to  Contractors  furnishing  Supplies  for  the. 
Quartermaster-General's  Department. — The  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States  recently  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  reply  to  a  query  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  as  to  whether  the  eight-hour 
law  of  August  1,  1892  (27  Stat.  340),  should 
be  construed  as  applying  to  contractors  furnish- 
ing the  Quartermaster's  Department  with  sup- 
plies. He  said  that  Attorney-General  Miller,  in 
20  Op.  459,  held  that  the  law  applies  generally 
to  laborers  and  mechanics  in  the  direct  employ- 
ment of  the  Government  and  the  District,  and 
that  the  limitation  to  public  works  applies  only 
to  such  persons  in  the  employ  of  contractors. 
Attorney-General  Miller,  in  20  Op.  454,  held  that 
the  law  did  not  apply  to  contracts  to  furnish 
certain  supplies  for  various  public  buildings. 
The  question  put  to  him  was:  "Whether  or  not 
a  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  above  named 
articles  would  be  embraced  within  the  provisions 
of  the  so-called  eight-hour  law  (approved  August 
1,  1892)  under  the  designation  of  'public 
works.'"  Attorney-General  Miller  said:  "From 
your  statement  of  facts  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  persons  who  furnish  the  lock  boxes,  lock 
drawers,  etc.,  are  to  do  any  work  upon  the 
public  buildings.  So  far  as  appears,  they  simply 
contract  to  deliver  to  the  Government,  at  the 
freight  depot  at  the  various  points  of  destination, 
the  goods  in  question.  In  other  words,  their 
contract  is  a  contract  for  the  furnishinc:  of  ma- 
terials to  be  used  in  public  buildings  and  not  for 
the  service  and  employment  of  laborers  or  me- 
chanics to  be  employed  \ipon  such  buildings.  To 
hold  that  in  purchasing  materials  to  be  used  in 
the    erection    and   fitting   up    of   public   buildings 
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the  requirement  that  such  materials  shall  only 
have  been  manufactured  by  persons  working 
eight  hours  a  day  would  render  this  law  impossi- 
ble of  execution.  If  the  law  is  applicable  to  the 
goods  you  name,  it  is  not  seen  why  it  would  not 
be  equally  applicable  to  a  purchase  of  spikes, 
nails,  lumber,  brick,  etc.,  entering  into  the  con- 
struction of  Government  buildings." 

I  approve  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Miller,  just  cited,  and  therefore  have  the  honor 
to  answer  your  question  in  the  negative. 

Trade  Union  Coercion  —  Sympathetic  Strikes 
— •  Unincorporated  Associations  as  Parties  De- 
fendant. —  On  October  16,  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Pickett 
et  al.  V.  Walsh  et  al.,  sustained  a  decree  of  the 
Superior  Court  *  in  so  far  as  it  restrains  the  de- 
fendants from  combining  in  a  way  to  compel  their 
employer  to  join  with  them  to  force  the  owners  of 
a  building  to  discharge  the  plaintiffs  and  break 
the  contract  that  the  owners  had  with  the  latter, 
but  reversing  it  as  to  the  injunction  restraining 
the  defendants  from  combining  and  conspiring 
to  interfere  with  the  complainants,  or  any  of 
them,  in  the  practice  of  their  trade  and  occupa- 
tion or  to  prevent  them  from  obtaining  further 
employment   thereat. 

The  plaintiffs  were  stone  pointers,  and  the  de- 
fendants threatened  to  order  a  strike  on  certain 
buildings  where  they  were  working  because  they 
were  not  members  of  the  defendant  unions. 
The  plaintiffs  contended  their  work  requires  a 
peculiar  skill  and  is  an  independent  craft,  while 
the  defendants  maintained  that  the  work  is  em- 
braced in  the  trades  their  unions  represent. 

The  owners  of  the  Ford  Building  in  Ash- 
burton  Place  employed  the  stone  pointers,  and 
the  unions  ordered  a  strike  of  their  men  in  the 
employ  of  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.,  the  contract- 
ors, because  the  company  was  doing  work  on  a 
building  on  which  non-union  men  were  em- 
ployed. 

The  complainants  asked  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  defendants,  who  were  officers  and 
members  of  two  unincorporated  bricklayers' 
unions  (Nos.  3  and  27)  and  one  of  stone 
masons'  iinion  (No.  9),  from  combining  and  con- 
spiring to  interfere  with  the  plaintiffs  in  pur- 
suing their  trade  of  brick  and  stone  pointers 
and  from  combining  and  conspiring  in  any  way 
to  compel  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.,  or  any  other 
person,  firm,  or  corporation,  to  discharge  com- 
plainants or  to  refrain  from  further  employing 
them   in  or   about  their  trade  and  occupation. 

The  trade  of  a  stone  pointer  consists  in  going 
over  a  building  to  clean  it  and  to  put  a  finish 
on  the  mortar  of  the  joints.  The  dispute  which 
gave  rise  to  the  suit  now  before  us  had  its 
origin  in  a  set  of  rules  adopted  by  the  Brick- 
layers and  Masons  International  Union  of 
America,  that  bricklaying  masonry  should  con- 
sist (inter  alia)  of  "  all  pointing  and  cleaning 
brick  walls,"  and  that  stone  masonry  should 
consist  (inter  alia)  of  "  the  cleaning  and 
pointing  of  stone  work."  By  the  constitution  of 
Bricklayers  Union  No.  3,  it  is  provided  that 
members  shall  not  accept  employment  "  where  a 
difficulty  exists  in  consequence  of  questions  in- 
volving the  rules  which  govern  the  union,"  and 
that   any   member  violating   a   law   of   the   union 


shall  on  conviction  "  be  reprimanded,  suspended, 
or  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the  union." 

On  July  28,  1905,  the  joint  executive  commit- 
tee of  both  unions  voted:  "That  beginning  Sep- 
tember 18,  1905,  no  member  of  the  Bricklayers 
and  Masons  Union  of  Boston  and  vicinity  will 
work  on  any  building  where  the  contractor  will 
not  agree  to  have  the  pointing  done  by  brick- 
layers or  masons,"  and  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  that  effect. 

On  November  13,  the  business  agents  of 
Bricklayers  No.  3  and  Stone  Masons  No.  9 
notified  men  employed  on  another  building  being 
erected  by  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  that  pointing 
done  on  the  Ford  Building  was  being  done  by 
pointers. 

The  bill  was  filed  on  November  20,  and  the 
final  decree  was  rendered  in  favor  of  plaintiffs  on 
December   11. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  L.  P. 
Soule  &  Son  Co.  and  other  contractors  believed 
they  got  better  work  at  a  smaller  cost  and  with 
less  liability  by  making  a  contract  with  stone 
pointers  for  pointing  than  by  employing  stone 
masons  and  bricklayers.  (The  stone  pointers 
charged  31  Vz  cents  an  hour  while  the  brick- 
layers and  masons  charged  55  cents.) 

The  brick  and  stone  pointers  of  Boston  ap- 
plied to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Boston  for  charters 
and  in  both  cases  were  refused. 

Judge  Loring,  in  rendering  the  opinion,  said 
that  there  seem  to  be  three  causes  of  action  up- 
held by  the  decree:  (1)  That  R.  H.  Pickett,  one 
of  the  plaintiffs,  had  a  contract  with  the  owners 
of  the  Ford  Building  and  was  at  work  under  it 
when  the  defendants  struck,  and  he  now  seeks 
protection  from  a  strike  on  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son 
Co.  to  force  the  owners  of  the  Ford  Building  to 
give  this  work  to  unions  and  to  take  it  away 
from  him;  (2)  consists  in  the  effort^ of  all  the 
plaintiffs  to  be  protected  from  being  discharged 
or  not  employed  by  the  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co. 
because  the  defendants  struck  work  for  that  cor- 
poration so  long  as  that  corporation  worked  on 
a  building  on  which  Pickett  was  employed  by 
the  owners  of  that  building;  (3)  plaintiffs 
sought  to  be  protected  against  a  strike  by  de- 
fendants in  order  to  get  the  work  of  pointing 
for  the  members  of  their  unions. 

Regarding  the  third  cause,  the  question  is 
this :  Is  a  union  of  bricklayers  and  stone  masons 
justified  in  striking  to  force  a  contractor  to  em- 
ploy them  by  the  day  to  do  cleaning  and  point- 
ing at  higher  wages  than  pointers  are  paid, 
where  the  contractors  wish  to  make  contracts 
with  the  pointers  for  such  work  to  be  done  by 
the  piece  because  they  think  they  get  better 
work  at  less  cost  with  no  liability  for  accidents, 
and  where  the  pointers  wish  to  make  contracts 
for  that  work  with  the  contractors  on  terms 
satisfactory  to  them  ?  It  is  settled  that  laborers 
have  a  right  to  organize  as  labor  unions  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare.  Further,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  general  right  of  a  labor  union  to 
strike.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  settled  that  some 
strikes  by  a  labor  union  are  illegal.  It  was  held 
in  Plant  v.  Woods,  176  Mass.  492,  that  a  labor 
union  could  not  force  other  workmen  to  join  it 
by  refusing  to  work  if  workmen  were  employed 
who  were  not  members  of  that  union. 
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The  right  of  laborers  to  organize  unions  and 
to  litilize  such  organizations  by  instituting  a 
strike  is  an  exercise  of  the  common  law  right 
of  every  citizen  to  pursue  his  calling,  whether  of 
labor  or  business,  as  he  in  his  judgment  thinks 
fit.  It  is  in  the  exercise  of  this  right  that  la- 
borers can  legally  combine  together  in  what  are 
failed  labor  unions.  This  right  is  limited  by 
the  existence  of  the  same  right  in  all  other  citi- 
zor.s.  A  labor  union  is  limited  in  what  it  can 
do  by  the  existence  of  this  same  right  in  each 
and  every  other  citizen  to  pursue  his  or  their 
calling  as  he  or  they  think  best.  There  is  a  fact 
which  puts  a  further  limitation  on  what  acts  a 
labor  union  can  legally  do.  That  is  the  in- 
frease  of  power  which  a  combination  of  citizens 
has  over  the  individual  citizen. 

A  strike  to  be  successful  means  not  only 
coercion  and  compulsion,  but  coercion  and  com- 
pulsion which,  for  practical  purposes,  are  irre- 
sistible. A  strike  by  a  combination  of  persons 
has  a  power  of  coercion  which  no  individual 
has.  The  result  of  this  greater  power  of  co- 
ercion on  the  part  of  a  combination  of  indi- 
viduals is  that  what  is  lawful  for  an  individual 
is  not  the  test  of  what  is  lawful  for  a  combina- 
tion of  individuals.  It  is  established  in  this 
Commonwealth  that  it  is  not  legal,  even  where 
he  wishes  to  do  so,  for  an  employer  to  agree 
with  a  union  to  discharge  a  non-union  workman 
for  an  arbitrary  cause  at  the  request  of  the 
union  (Berry  v.  Donovan,  188  Mass.  383).* 
A  fortiori  a  labor  union  cannot  by  a  strike  re- 
fuse to  work  with  another  workman  for  an  arbi- 
trary cause. 

We  are  now  brought  to  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  strike  in  the  case  at  bar,  namely, 
a  strike  of  bricklayers  and  masons  to  get  the 
work  of  pointing,  or  to  put  it  more  narrowly 
and  more  accurately,  a  combination  by  the  de- 
fendants, jjvho  are  bricklayers  and  masons,  to 
refuse  to  lay  bricks  and  stone  where  the  point- 
ing of  them  is  given  to  others.  The  defendants 
in  effect  say,  we  want  the  work  of  pointing 
the  bricks  and  stone  laid  by  us,  and  you  must 
give  us  all  or  none  of  the  work. 

The  case  is  a  case  of  competition  between  the 
defendant  unions  and  the  individual  plaintiffs 
for  the  work  of  pointing.  The  work  of  pointing 
for  which  these  two  sets  of  workmen  are  com- 
peting is  work  which  the  contractors  are  obliged 
to  have.  One  peculiarity  of  the  case,  therefore, 
is  that  the  fight  here  is  necessarily  a  triangular 
one.  It  necessarily  involves  the  two  sets  of  com- 
potin^  workmen  and  the  contractor. 

The  right  which  the  defendant  unions  claim 
to  exercise  in  carrying  their  point  in  the  course 
of  this  competition  is  a  trade  advantage,  namely, 
that  they  have  labor  which  the  contractors  want, 
or,  if  you  please,  cannot  get  elsewhere ;  and  they 
insist  upon  using  this  trade  advantage  to  get 
additional  work,  namely,  the  work  of  pointing 
the  bricks  and  stone  which  they  lay.  But  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  right  on  which  the  defendants' 
organization  as  a  labor  union  rests,  the  correla- 
tive duty  owed  by  it  to  others,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  defendants'  rights  coming  from  the  in- 
creased power  of  organization,  we  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  was  within  the  rights  of  these  unions 
to   compete  for  the   work  of  doing  the  pointing 


and,  in  the  exercise  of  their  right  of  competition, 
to  refuse  to  lay  bricks  unless  they  were  given 
the  work  of  pointing  them  when  laid. 

The  result  to  which  that  conclusion  brings  us 
in  the  case  at  bar  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  with- 
out consideration.  The  result  is  harsh  on  the 
contractors,  who  prefer  to  give  the  work  to  the 
pointers,  because  (1)  the  pointers  do  it  by  con- 
tract (in  which  case  the  contractors  escape  the 
liability  incident  to  the  relation  of  employer  and 
employee);  (2)  the  contractors  think  that  the 
pointers  do  the  work  better,  and  if  not  well  done 
the  buildings  may  be  permanently  injured  by 
acid;  and  (3)  because  they  get  from  the  point- 
ers better  work  with  less  liability  at  a  smaller 
cost.  Again  so  far  as  the  pointers  (who  cannot 
lay  brick  or  stone)  are  concerned,  the  result  is 
disastrous.  But  all  that  the  labor  unions  have 
done  is  to  say  you  must  employ  us  for  all  the 
work  or  none  of  it.  They  have  not  undertaken 
to  forbid  the  contractors  employing  pointers. 
The  effect  of  this  appears  to  be  that  the  con- 
tractors are  forced  against  their  will  to  give  the 
work  of  pointing  to  the  masons  and  bricklayers. 
But  the  fact  that  the  contractors  are  forced  to 
do  what  they  do  not  want  to  do  is  not  decisive 
of  the  legality  of  the  labor  unions'  acts.  That  is 
true  wherever  a  strike  is  successful. 

The  effect  of  complying  with  the  labor  unions' 
demands  apparently  will  be  the  destruction  of 
the  plaintiffs'  business.  But  the  fact  that  the 
business  of  a  plaintiff  is  destroyed  by  the  acts 
of  the  defendants  done  in  pursuance  of  their 
right  of  competition  is  not  decisive  of  the  illegal- 
ity of  them.  "  Speaking  generally,  competition  in 
business  is  permitted,  although  frequently  dis- 
astrous to  those  engaged  in  it.  It  is  always 
selfish,  often  sharp,  and  sometimes  deadly." 
(Martell  v.  White,  185  Mass.  255.) 

The  protest  of  the  defendant  unions  against 
the  plaintiffs  being  allowed  to  organize  a  point- 
ers' union  is  not  an  act  of  oppression.  The  de- 
fendants' unions  are  not  shown  to  be  unwilling 
to  admit  the  plaintiffs  to  membership  if  they  are 
qualified  as  bricklayers  or  stone  masons.  But 
they  are  not,  and  the  unions  have  a  right  to  de- 
termine what  kind  of  workmen  shall  compose  the 
union,  and  to  insist  that  pointing  shall  not  be  a 
separate  trade  so  far  as  the  union  is  concerned. 

Now  we  come  to  the  legality  of  the  strike  by 
union  bricklayers  and  masons  employed  by  the 
L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  on  other  buildings  be- 
cause that  corporation  was  doing  work  on  a 
building  on  which  work  was  being  done  by 
pointers  employed  not  by  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son.  Co. 
but  bv  the  owners  of  the  building. 

That  strike  has  an  element  in  it  like  that  in  a 
s\nipathetic  strike,  in  a  boycott  and  in  a  black- 
listing, namely :  It  is  a  refusal  to  work  for  A, 
with  whom  the  strikers  have  no  dispute,  because 
A  works  for  B,  with  whom  the  strikers  have  a 
dispute,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  A  to  force  B 
to  yield  to  the  strikers'  demands.  The  strike 
on  the  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  was  a  strike  on 
that  contractor  to  force  him  to  force  the  owner 
of  the  Ford  Building  to  give  the  work  of  point- 
ing to  the  defendant  unions.  That  passes  be- 
yond a  case  of  competition  where  the  owner  of 
the  Ford  Building  is  left  to  choose  between  the 
two  competitors.     Such  a  strike  is  in  effect  com- 


*  See  Labor  Bulletins  No.   36,   June,    1905,   p.     1  IG,  and  No.  40,  March,   1906.  p.  120. 
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pelUng  the  L.  P.  Soule  &  Son  Co.  to  join  in  a 
boycott  on  the  owner  of  the  Ford  Building.  It 
is  a  combination  by  the  union  to  obtain  a  decision 
in  their  favor  by  forcing  third  persons  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  dispute  to  force  the  employer 
to  decide  the  dispute  in  their  (the  defendants') 
favor.  Such  a  strike  is  not  a  justifiable  inter- 
ference with  the  right  of  the  plaintiffs  to  pursue 
their  calling  as  they  think  best.     In  our  opinion, 


organized  labor's  right  of  coercion  and  compul- 
sion is  limited  to  strikes  on  persons  with  whom 
the  organization  has  a  trade  dispute. 

Plaintiffs  have  undertaken  to  make  three  un- 
incorporated labor  unions  parties  defendant. 
That  is  an  impossibility.  There  is  no  such 
entity  known  to  the  law  as  an  unincorporated 
association,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  made 
a  party  defendant. 


INDEX  TO  COUET  DECISIOXS  RELATING  TO  LABOR. 

The  Bureau  first  began  the  presentation  of  digests  of  the  more  important 
court  decisions  relating  to  labor  in  the  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin  No.  19, 
of  August,  1901.  In  this  number  and  in  Bulletin  No.  23,  of  August,  1902, 
the  digests  of  decisions  of  the  higher  courts  in  the  United  States  were  given 
for  the  years  preceding  their  publication  in  the  Bulletin,  together  with  the 
citations  of  the  official  court  reports  in  which  the  full  text  of  the  decision  might 
be  found  by  those  who  desired  to  follow  the  case  further.  Beginning  with 
Bulletin  No.  26,  in  February,  1903,  and  continuing  up  to  the  present  time, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  a  section  of  the  Bulletin  has  been  devoted  to  the 
presentation  of  recent  legal  labor  decisions.  In  the  following  index  the  deci- 
sions are  arranged  alphabetically  by  the  names  of  the  plaintiffs. 

For  those  readers  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  methods  of  looking  up  cases 
in  the  official  law  reports  we  would  say  that  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts 
in  the  different  States  are  published  in  the  State  Eeports  and  in  the  reporters 
published  by  the  West  Publishing  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  These  reports 
may  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  State  Library,  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  Social  Law  Library,  the  Harvard  University  Law  Library,  and  in  any 
County  Law  Library.  The  reporters  published  by  the  West  Publishing  Com- 
pany together  with  the  State  Courts  reported  in  them  are  as  follows : 


Atlantic  Reporter  {Atl.)  : 

Connecticut  Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 

Delaware  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals ; 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Maine  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

Maryland  Court  of  Appeals. 

New  Hampshire  Supreme  Court. 

New  Jersey  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals ; 
Court  of  Chancery;  Supreme  Court;  Pre- 
rogative Court. 

Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court. 

Rhode  Island  Supreme  Court. 

Vermont  Supreme  Court. 

Federal  Reporter  (Fed.)  : 

United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
United  States   Circuit  Courts. 
United  States  District  Courts. 

Xew  York  Supplement  (N.  Y.  Supp.)  : 

New  York  Supreme,  Superior,  and  Lower 
Courts. 

Northeastern  Reporter   (X.E.): 
Illinois    Supreme   Court. 
Indiana  Supreme  Court ;  Appellate  Court. 
Massachusetts   Supreme   Judicial  Court. 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals. 
Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

Northwestern  Reporter  (N.W.): 
Dakota  Supreme  Court. 
Iowa  Supreme  Court. 
Michigan  Supreme  Court. 


Northwestern  Reporter   (N.W.) — Con. 
Minnesota  Supreme   Court. 
Nebraska   Supreme  Court. 
North  Dakota  Supreme  Court. 
South  Dakota  Supreme  Court. 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court. 

Pacific  Reporter  {Pac.)  : 

Arizona  Supreme  Court. 

California  Supreme  Court. 

Colorado  Supreme  Court ;   Court  of  Appeals. 

Idaho  Supreme  Court. 

Kansas  Supreme  Court ;  Court  of  Appeals. 

Montana  Supreme  Court. 

Nevada  Supreme  Court. 

New  Mexico  Supreme  Court. 

Oklahoma  Supreme  Court. 

Oregon  Supreme  Court. 

L'tah   Supreme   Court. 

Washington  Supreme  Court. 

Wyoming  Supreme  Court. 

Southeastern  Reporter   (S.E.)  : 
Georgia  Supreme  Court. 
North  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
South  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 
West  Virginia  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 

Southern  Reporter   (Sou.): 
Alabama  Supreme  Court. 
Florida  Supreme  Court. 
Louisiana   Supreme   Court. 
Mississippi  Supreme  Court. 
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Southwestern  Reporter   (S.W.)  : 
Arkansas  Supreme  Court. 
Indian  Territory  Court  of  Appeals. 
Kentucky  Court  of  Appeals. 
Missouri  Supreme  Court. 

Tennessee    Supreme   Court;    Court   of   Chan- 
cery Appeals. 


Southwestern  Reporter   {S.W.) — Con. 

Texas  Supreme  Court ;  Court  of  Appeals, 
Civil  Cases ;  Court  of  Criminal  Appeals ; 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals. 

Supreme  Court  Reporter  (Sup.  Gt.) : 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 


The  proper  method  of  reading  the  following  table  is :  The  case  of  the 
[ship]  "  Alexander  M.  Lawrence,"  decided  by  the  United  States  District  Court, 
was  reported  in  full  in  Volume  101  of  the  Federal  Reporter  on  page  135,  and  a 
digest  will  be  found  in  Labor  Bulletin  No.  19,  August,  1901,  on  page  110;  the 
case  of  Anderson,  Administrator,  against  Fielding,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Minnesota,  was  reported  in  full  on  page  42  of  Volume  32  of  the  Min- 
nesota Supreme  Court  Eeports,  and  a  digest  will  be  found  in  Labor  Bulletin 
No.  33,  September,  1904,  on  page  261.  Other  lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Index  of  Cases. 

In  the  index  of  cases  the  following  abbreviations  for  the  different 
courts  are  used : 


App.  . 
c.  A. 

C.  C.  A. 
C.  Civ.  A.    . 
C.  Spec.  Sess. 
Ch.     . 
Cir.     . 
Dist.  . 


Appellate  Court. 
Court  of  Appeals. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals. 
Court  of  Special  Sessions. 
Court  of  Chancery. 
Circuit  Court. 
District  Court. 


Err.  &  App.    . 

Mun. 

Sup. 

Sup.  App.  Div. 

Sup.  C.  A. 

Sup.  C.  Err.    . 

Supr. 


Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

Municipal  Court. 

Supreme  Court. 

Supreme  Court,  Appellate  Division. 

Supreme  Court  of  Appeals. 

Supreme  Court  of  Errors. 

Superior  Court. 
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Aireyv.Weighill;  England  (C.  A.) 

36 

Jan. 

1905 

160 

"Alexander  M.  Lawrence,"  101  Fed.  135;   U.  S.  (Dist.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

110 

Allen  v.  Rhodes,  Curry  et  Co.;   Nova  Scotia,          .... 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

149 

Allis  Chalmers  Co.  v.  Reliable  Lodge,  111  Fed.  264;  U.  S.  (Cir.),    . 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

76 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  v.  Armentraut,  73  N.  E.  766;    111. 

(Sup.) 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

147 

American  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  v.  Green,  73  N.  E.  707;   Ind.  (Sup.). 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

147 

Anderson,  Adm.  v.  Fielding,  32  Minn.  42;  Minn.  (Sup.), 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

261 

Anderson  v.  Indianapolis  Drop  Forging  Co.,  72  N.  E.  277;    Ind. 

(App.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Arena,  In  re;  N.  Y.  (Sup.),         ....... 

26 

May 

1903 

100 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.  F.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Gee,  139  Fed.  582;  U.  S.  (Cir.), 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

31 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  S.  F.  Rv.  Co.  v.  Gee,  140  Fed.  153;  U.  S.  (Cir.), 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

121 

Atkin  V.  State  of  Kansas,  191  U.  S.  207;  U.  S.  (Sup.), 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

205 

Attorney-General  (N.  Y.),  Opinions;    (eight-hour  law). 

31 

May 

1904 

154 

Attorney-General  (U.  S.),  Opinions;   (eight-hour  day). 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

151 

Attorney-General  (U.  S.),  Opinions;    (eight-hour  law). 

44 

Nov. 

1906 

469 

Augusta,  City  Council  of,  v.  Owens,  36  S.  E.  830;  Ga.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

105 

Babcock  Bros.  Lumber  Co.  v.  Johnson,  48  S.  E.  438;  Ga.  (Sup.),   . 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

364 

Baker  v.  Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co.,  64  S.  W.  913;    Ky.  (C.  A.),    . 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

67 

Ballard  v.  Mississippi  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  34  Sou.  533;   Miss.  (Sup.),    . 

31 

May 

1904 

153 

Baltimore  &  0.  R.R.  Co.  v.  Burris,  111  Fed.  882;   U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

72 

Baltimore  &  0.  S.  W.  R.R.  Co.  v.  .lones,  62  N.  E.  994;   Ind.  (Sup.), 

21 

I^eb. 

1902 

34 

Barnes  &  Co.  v.  Chicago  Typographical  Union  No.  16;   111.  (Supr.), 
Bateman  v.  New  York  C.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  Co.   70  N.  E.  109;   N.  Y. 

38 

Dec. 

1905 

332 

(C.  A.) 

31 

May 

1904 

154 

Beacon  Lamp  Co.  v.  Travelers'  Ins.  Co..  47  Atl.  579;   N.  J.  (Ch.),    . 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

108 

Beard  v.  Board  of  Commissioners,  65  Pae.  638;   Kan.  (Sup.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

68 

Beattie  v.  Callanan;   N.  Y.  (Sup.  App.  Div.),        .... 

20 

May 

1903 

101 

Berry  v.  Donovan,  74  N.  E.  603;  Mass.  (Sup.),    .... 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

146 

Berry  v.  Donovan;  U.  S.  (Sup.),          ...... 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

120 

Boyer  v.  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.,  124  Fed.  246;   U.  S.  (Cir.), 

(28 
(31 

Nov. 
May 

1903 
1904 

205 
153 

Borgerson  v.  Cook  Stone  Co.,  91  Minn.  91;  Minn.  (Sup.), 
Boyle  V.  Spauhling  &  Swett  Corp.;   Mass.  (.Siijjr.), 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Bradley  v.  Perkins,  101  N.  W.  .583;   Mich.  (Sup.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

Broad  v.  Woydt,  78  Pac.  1004;  Wash.  (Sup.) 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

Brown's  Adm.  v.  Louisville,  Henderson  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  65  S.  W. 

588;  Ky.  (C.  A.) 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

73 

Brush    Electric  Light  &    Power  Co.  v.  Wells,  35   S.  E.  365;    Ga. 

(Sup.) 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

102 

Buck  V.  Pond,  105  N.  W.  909;  Wis.  (Sup.) 

42 

Jul. 

1906 

301 

Buey's  Adm.  v.  Chess  &  Wymond  Co.,  84  S.  W.  563;   Ky.  (C.  A.),. 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

148 

Burch  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co..  140  Fed.  270;  U.  S.  (Cir.). 

42 

Jul. 

1906 

301 
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Burik  V.  Dundee  Woolen  Co.,  49  Atl.  442;  N.  J.  (Sup.), 
Butterick  Pub.  Co.  v.  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  50  Misc.   1; 
N.  Y.  (Sup.) 

Cahill  V.  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.  Co.,  76  N.  E.  911;   Mass.  (Sup.),    . 

Calvin  v.  Huntley,  59  N.  E.  435;  Mass.  (Sup.) 

Cantwell  v.  State  of  Missouri;   U.  S.  (Sup.),  .... 

Carlson  v.  Haglin,  104  N.  W.  297;  Minn.  (Sup.), 

Cashman  V.London  Guarantee  &  Ace.  Ins.  Co.,  72N.E.957;  Mass. 

(Sup.) 

Cass  County  v.  Sarpy  County,  97  N.  W.  352;  Neb.  (Sup.),     . 
Central  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  v.  Grider's  Adm.,  74  S.  W.  1058;    Ky. 

(C.  A.) 

Central  of  Georgia  Ry.  Co.  v.  Motes;  Ga.  (Sup.), 
Chambers  v.  The  Kestor,  110  Fed.  432;   U.  S.  (Dist.),  . 
Chambers  v.  Wampanoag  Mills,  75  N.  E.  1093;   Mass.  (Sup.), 
Chattanooga  Light  &  Power  Co.  v.  Hodges;  Tenn.  (Sup.),     . 
Chattanooga  Rapid  Transit  Co.  v.  Venable,  58  S.  W.  861;    Tenn. 

(Sup.) 

Chicago  &  Alton  R.R.  Co.  v.  Wise,  69  N.  E.  500;  111.  (Sup.), 

Christensen  v.  People,  114  111.  App.  40;   111.  (App.), 

Cigar  Makers  Int.  Union  v.  Goldberg,  61  Atl.  457;  N.  J.  (Err.  App.), 

City  Council  of  Augusta  v.  Owens,  36  S.  E.  830;   Ga.  (Sup.), 

City  of  N.  Y.  v.  Chelsea  Jute  Mills;   New  York  City  (Mun.), . 

City  of  Seattle  v.  Smyth,  60  Pao.  1120;  Wash.  (Sup.), 

City  Trust,  Safe  Deposit  &  Surety  Co.  v.  Waldhauer,  95  N.  Y.  Supp. 

222;  N.  Y.  (Sup.) 

Cleveland,  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.R.  Co.,  v.  Jenkins,  174  111.  398;    111. 

(Sup.), 

Cleveland,  City  of,  v.  Clements  Bros.  Cons.  Co.,  65  N.  E.  885; 

Ohio  (Sup.), 

Commonwealth  v.  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  120  Mass.  383;  Mass.  (Sup.), 
Commonwealth  v.  Hillside  Coal  Co.,  58  S.  W.  441;   Ky.  (C.  A.),      . 
Commonwealth  Lumber  Co.  v.  Rowley,  Minn.  (Sup.),  . 
Conkev.  W.  B.,  Co.  v.  Russell,  111  Fed.  417;  U.  S.  (Cir.),      . 
Costet'v.  Jeantet,  95  N.  Y.,  Sup.  638;  N.  Y.  (Sup.  App.  Div.), 
Cotton  Jammers'  and  Longshoremen's  Assn.  v.  Taylor,  56  S  W.. 

553;  Tex.  (C.  Civ.  App.) 

Cowen  V.  Ray.  108  Fed.  320;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.) 

Curphey  &  Mundy  v.  Terrell,  39  Sou.  477;  Miss.  (Sup.), 

Davidson  v.  Jennings,  60  Pac.  354;  Col.  (Sup.),  .... 

Davis  V.  Morgan;  Ga.  (Sup.),     ....... 

Delory  v.  Blodgett,  69  N.  E.  1078;  Mass.  (Sup.), 

Dempsey  v.  Sawver,  49  Atl.  1035;  Me.  (Sup.),      .... 

Deserant  v.  Cerillos  Coal  R.R.  Co.,  20  Sup.  Ct.  967;    U.  S.  (Sup.), 
Diamond  Block  Coal  Co.  v.  Cuthbertson,  73  N.  E.  132;   Ind.  (App.), 
Dickinson  v.  W.  End  R.R.  Co.,  59  N.  E.  69;  Mass.  (Sup.),     . 
Diehl  V.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  57  Atl.  131;   N.J.  (Sup.),     . 

Dielmann  v.  Berka.  49  Misc.  486;  N.  Y.  (Sup.) 

Dillon  V.  National  Coal  Tar  Co.,  73  N.  E.  978;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.), 

Doyle  V.  People,  69  N.  E.  639;  111.  (Sup.) 

Dunn  V.  Crichfield,  73  N.  E.  386;  111.  (Sup.) 

Eaton  V.  New  York  C.  &  H.  R.  R.R.  Co.,  57  N.  E.  609;    N.  Y. 

(C.  A.) 

Edson  V.  Brockton  Central  Labor  Union;  Mass.  (Supr.), 
Employers'  Teaming  Co.  v.  Teamsters  Joint  Council,  141  Fed.  679; 

U.  S:  (Cir.) 

Employing  Printers  Club  v.  Doctor  Blosser  Co.,  60  S.  E.  353;   Ga. 

(Sup.) 

Espenlaub  v.  Ellis,  72  N.  E.  527;  Ind.  (App.),      .... 
Everett  Waddev  Co.  v.  Richmond  Typographical  Union  No.  90, 

53S.  E.  273;  Va.  (Sup.  C.  A.) 

Farmer  v.  Kearney,  39  Sou.  967;  La.  (Sup.),        .... 

Feeney  v.  York  Mfg.  Co.,  75  N.  E.  733;  Mass.'  (Sup.),  . 

Felton  v.  Girardv,  104  Fed.  127;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

Fenwick  v.  Illinois  Central  Ry.  Co.,  100  Fed.  247;   U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

Fewings  v.  Mendenball,  86  N.  W.  96;   Minn.  (Sup.), 

Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.  v.  Gillette-Herzog  Mfg.  Co.,  99  N.  W. 

1123;   Minn.  (Sup.), 

Finnegan  v.  Samuel  Winslow  Skate  Mfg.  Co.,  76  N.  E.  192;  Mass. 

(Sup.) 

Fish  V.  Vermillion,  78  Pac.  811;  Kan.  (Sup.),       .  .  .  . 

Fiske  V.  People,  58  N.  E.  985;  111.  (Sup.) 

Flaccus  V.  Smith,  48  Atl.  894;  Pa.  (Sup.) 

Fluhrcr  v.  Lake  Shore  &  Mich.  Sou.  Ry.  Co.,  83  N.  W.  149;   Mich. 

(Sup.) 

Flukes,  In  re,  57  S.  W.  545;  Mo.  (Sup.) 

Foster  v.  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.,  72  N.  E.  331;   Mass. 

(Sup.) 

Franklin  Union  v.  Chicago  Typothetae;  111.  (Supr.), 

Franklin  Union  No.  4  v.  People;   111.  (App.),         .  .  .  . 

Franklin  Union  No.  4  v.  People,  77  N.  E.  176;  111.  (Sup.),     . 

Frve  V.  Bath  Gas  &  Elec.  Co.,  46  Atl.  804;  Me.  (Sup.), 

Fuerst  v.  Musical  Mutual  Prot.  Union,  96  N.  Y.  Sup.  155;    N.  Y. 

(City) 
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Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  S.  A.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Sanchez,  65  S.  W.  893; 

Tex.  (C.  A.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

74 

Gatzow  V.  Buening,  81  N.  W.  1003;  Wis.  (Sup.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

67 

Gay's  Adm.  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.;   Va.  (Sup.  C.  A.), 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

205 

General  Fire  Ext.  Co.  v.  Schwartz  Bros.  Com.  Co.,  65  S.  W.  318; 

Mo.  (Sup.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

77 

Georgia  R.R.  Co.  v.  Gouedy,  36  S.  E.  691;  Ga.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

111 

Gibbs  V.  Tally;  Cal.  (Sup.) 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

Gile  V.  J.  W.  Bishop  Co.,  68  N.  E.  837;   Mass.  (Sup.),  . 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

Gillespie  v.  People,  58  N.  E.  1007;  111.  (Sup.) 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

110 

Glamorgan  Coal  Co.  v.  South  Wales  Miners'  Fed.,  19  T.  L.  R.  701; 

21  T.L.R.  441;   South  Wales, 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

211 

Grace  &  Hyde  Co.  v.  Kennedy,  99  Fed.  679;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

101 

Grace  &  Hyde  Co.  v.  Probst,  70  N.  E.  12;  111.  (Sup.),  . 

31 

May 

1904 

153 

Grady  v.  City  of  New  York,  74  N.  E.  488;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.).       . 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

212 

Gray  v.  Building  Trade  Council,  97  N.  W.  663;    Minn.  (Sup.),      . 

31 

May 

1904 

156 

Gray  v.  Red  Lake  Falls  Lumber  Co.,  88  N.  W.  24;    Minn.  (Sup.),. 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

73 

Great    Northern    R.R.    Co.    v.  Kasischke,    104  Fed.   440;    U.  S. 

(C.  C.  A.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

106 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

98 

Greenwald  Co.,  I.  &  E.,  v.  Iron  Molders  Union;    Ohio  (Supr.),      . 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

30 

Hall  V.  West  &  Slade  Mill  Co.,  81  Pac.  915;  Wash.  (Sup.),   . 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

30 

Hamman  v.  Central  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  56  S.  W.  1091;    Mo.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

103 

Handel  v.  Chaplin,  36  S.  E.  979;  Ga.  (Sup.),         .... 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

100 

Hansell-Elcock  Foundry  Co.  v.  Clark,  73  N.  E.  787;    111.  (Sup.),  . 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

147 

Harrison  v.  Detroit,  Y.,  A.  A.  &  J.  Ry.  Co.,  100  N.  W.  451;   Mich. 

(Sup.), 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

363 

Henrietta  Coal  Co.  v.  Campbell,  71  N.  E.  863;  111.  (Sup.).      . 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

363 

Holder  V.  Mfg.  Co.,  138  N.  C.  308;  N.  C.  (Sup.),  .... 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

120 

Hooker,  In  re,  1905  V.  L.  R.  680;  Victoria  (Sup.), 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

120 

Horn  V.  London  Guarantee  &  Ace.  Co.,  69  N.  E.  526;   111.  (Sup.),. 

31 

May 

1904 

155 

Houston  &  Cent.  Tex.  R.R.  Co.  v.  Milan,    58    S.  W.  735;    Tex. 

(C.  Civ.  App.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 
1903 

107 

Hul  V.  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.,  90  Minn.  329;    Minn.  (Sup.), 

28 

Nov. 

205 

Huttig  Sash  &  Door  Co.  v.  Fuelle,  143  Fed.  363;    U.  S.  (Cir.), 

43 

Sep. 

1906 

377 

Illinois  Cent.  R.R.  Co.  v.  Coughlin,  132  Fed.  801;   U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Indianapolis    Union  R.R.    Co.  v.  Houlihan;    60  N.  E.  943;    Ind. 

(Sup.) 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

71 

In  re  4  Edw.  VII,  Chap.  31;  Canada  (Sup.) 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

212 

International  Text  Book  Co.  v.  Wessinger;   Ind.  (Sup.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Iron  Molders  Union  v.  I.  &  E.  Greenwald  Co.;   Ohio  (Supr.), 

44 

Nov. 

1906 

468 

I.  X.  L.  Grocery  Co.  v.  Land;  La.  (Sup.),    ..... 

25 

Feb. 

1903 

52 

Jacobs  V.  Cohen,  99  App.  Div.  481;   N.  Y.  (Sup.  App.  Div.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

Jacobs  V.  Cohen,  183  N.  Y.  207;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.),     .... 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

30 

Jensen  v.  Cooks  and  Waiters  Union,  81  Pac.  1069;   Wash.  (Sup.), 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

31 

Johnson  v.  Crookston  Lumber  Co.,  103  N.  W.  891;    Minn.  (Sup.), 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

212 

Johnson  v.  Southern  Pac.  Co.,  25  Sup.  Ct.  158;    U.  S.  (Sup.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

48 

Johnson's  Estate,  In  re,  66  Pac.  847;   Cal.  (Sup.), 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

Jones  V.  City  of  Buffalo,  70  N.  E.  99;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.),      . 

31 

May 

1904 

154 

Jordahl  v.  Hayda,  82  Pac.  1079;  Cal.  (C.  A.) 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

121 

Kair,  ex  parte,  82  Pac.  453;  Nev.  (Sup.), 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

30 

Karges  Furniture  Co.  v.  Amal.  Wood  Workers  Union  No.  131,  75 

N.  E.  877;  Ind.  (Sup.), 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

31 

Kellyville  Coal  Co.  v.  Harrier,  69  N.  E.  927;  111.  (Sup.), 

31 

May 

1904 

156 

Kellyville  Coal  Co.  V.  Strine,  75  N.  E.  375;  111.  (Sup.),. 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

120 

Kerr  v.  American  Pneu.  Ser.  Co.,  73  N.  E.  857;  Mass.  (Sup.), 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

211 

King  V.  Forbes  Lithograph  Co.,  67  N.  E.  330;  Mass.  (Sup.), 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

Kirkman  v.  Bird,  61  Pac.  338;  Utah  (Sup.) 

i  19 
126 

Aug. 
May 

1901 
1903 

111 
101 

Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v.  Gray,  72  N.  E.  869;    Ind.  (Sup.),  . 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

48 

Knudson  v.  The  Cobb  Chocolate  Co.,  69  N.  E.  816;    111.  (Sup.),  . 

31 

May 

1904 

154 

Knudsen  v.  Benn,  123  Fed.  636;  U.  S.  (Cir.),        .... 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

Lafayette  Bridge  Co.  v.  Allston,  108  Fed.  335;   U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.),     . 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

70 

Lanham  v.  Loui.sville  &  Nashville  Ry.  Co.,  86  S.  W.  680;    Ky. 

(C.  A.) 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

211 

La  Porte  Carriage  Co.  v.  Sullender,  71  N.  E.  922;    Ind.  (App.),    . 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

365 

La  Porte  Carriage  Co.  v.  Sullender,  75  N.  E.  277;    Ind.  (Sup.),     . 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

31 

Lawlor  v.  Charles  H.  Merritt  &  Son,  63  Atl.  639;   Ct.  (Sup.  C.  Err.), 

43 

Sep. 

1906 

376 

Leduc,  Adm.  v.  Northern  Pac.  R.R.  Co.;   Minn.  (Sup.), 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

261 

Lee  v.  Sterling  Silk  Mfg.  Co.,  47  Misc.  182;   N.Y.  (Sup.),       . 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

30 

Leidigh  v.  Kecvor,  97  N.  W.801;   Neb.  (Sun.) 

Lesch  V.  Great  Northern  Ry.  (^o.,  101  N.  W.  965;    Minn.  (Sup.),   . 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Levister  v.  Southern  Ry.  Co.,  35  S.  E.  207;  S.  C.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

102 

Limberg  v.  Glenwood  Lumber  Co.,  60  Pac.  176;    Cal.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

101 

Lochner  v.  People,  25  Sup.  Ct.  539;   U.  S.  (Sup.), 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

162 

Loewe  v.  Cal.  State  Fed.  of  Labor,  139  Fed.  71;   U.  S.  (Cir.). 

38 

Dec. 

1905 

330 

Long  V.  Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Tex.  Ry.  Co.,  57  S.  W.  802;  Tex.  (Sup.), 

19 

A\ig. 

1901. 

105 

Longway  v.  P'arrell;   Mass.  (Supr.),     ...... 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

Looney  v.  Metropolitan  R.R.  Co.,  20  Sup.  Ct.  303;    U.  S.  (Sup.),. 

42 

Jul. 

1906 

302 

Lord  v.  Inhabitants  of  Wakefield,  70  N.  E.  123;    Mass.  (Sup.),      . 

31 

May 

1904 

155 

Louisville  &  Nashville  R.R.  Co.  v.  Miller,  104    Fed.    124;    U.    S. 

(C.  C.  A.) 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

106 

Louisville  &  Nasliville  R.R.  Co.  v.  Mounce's  Adm.;  Ky.  (C.  A.),    . 

25 

Feb. 

1903 

52 
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Lund  V.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  &  Man.  R.R.  Co.;   Wash.  (Sup.),     . 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

Lynch  V.  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  73  N.  E.  479;   Mass.  (Sup.),  . 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

149 

Mallin  V.  Wenham,  70  N.  E.  564;  IH.  (Sup.),        .... 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

Manheimer  v.  Henderson    Bldg.    &    Loan    Assn's  Assignee;     Ky. 

(C.  A.), 

26 

May 

1903 

102 

Manning  v.  Excelsior  Laundry  Co.,  75  N.  E.  254;    Mass.  (Sup.),   . 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

121 

March  v.  Bricklayers  &  Plasterers  Union  No.  1,  63  Atl.  291;    Ct. 

(Sup.  C.  Err.) 

42 

Jul. 

1906 

302 

Marino  v.  Lehmaier;   N.  Y.  (C.  A.),     ...... 

26 

May 

1903 

101 

Master  Plumbers  v.  Journeymen  Plumbers  Assn.;    Ohio  (Supr.),   . 

31 

May 

1904 

153 

Mayer,  Scheuer,  Offner  &  Co.  v.  Applegate;    U.  S.  (Cir.), 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

98 

McDaniels  v.  J.  J.  Connolly  Shoe  Co.,  71  Pac.  37;    Wash.  (Sup.),  . 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

McDonald  v.  Illinois  Cent.  R.R.  Co.,  58  N.  E.  463;   111.  (Sup.),      . 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

100 

McGinty  v.  Waterman;   Minn.  (Sup.),           ..... 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

McHugh  V.  Manhattan  Ry.  Co.,  72  N.  E.  312;    N.  Y.  (C.  A.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

46 

McKeever  v.  Jacot,  Case  No.  6303;  Mass.  (Mun.,  Boston),     . 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

14q 

McRhea  v.  Hood  Rubber  Co.,  72  N.  E.  1015;  Mass.  (Sup.),  . 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

146 

Meagher  v.  Crawford  Laimdry  Mach.  Co.,  73  N.  E.  853;    Mass. 

(Sup.) 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

148 

Meands  v.  Park,  50  Atl.  706;  Me.  (Sup.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

77 

Menage  v.  Rosenthal,  73  N.  E.  537;  Mass.  (Sup.), 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

148 

Metallic  Roofing  Co.  v.  Amal.  Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union  No.  30; 

Canada  (C.  A.),     ......... 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

149 

Mills  V.  U.  S.  Printing  Co.,  99  App.  Div.  605;    N.  Y.  (Sup.  App. 

Div.) 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

151 

Milwaukee  Custom  Tailors  Union  v.  Marnitz;   Wis.  (Supr.),  . 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

260 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Tex.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Baker,  58  S.  W.  964;    Tex.  (C. 

Civ.  App.),    .......... 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

107 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Tex.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Chumlea,  61  S.  W.  524;    Tex. 

(C.  Civ.  App.) 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

69 

Missouri,  Kan.  &  Tex.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Elliott,  102  Fed.  96;   U.  S.  (C.  A., 

Indian  Territory),            ........ 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

102 

Mitchell-Tranter  Co.  v.  Ehmett,  65  S.  W.  835;   Ky.  (C.  A.), . 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

74 

Moeller  v.  Machine  Printers'  Ben.  Assn.,  60  Atl.  591;    R.  I.  (Sup.), 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

149 

Moon-Anchor  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  v.  Hopkins,  111  Fed.  298; 

U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

71 

Morris  v.  Warlick,  118  Ga.  421;    Ga.  (Sup.) 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

204 

Morris  v.  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  68  N.  E.  680;    Mass.  (Sup.), 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

Mulhall  V.  Fallon,  57  N.  E.  386;  Mass.  (Sup.) 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

104 

Murphy  V.  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.,  72  N.  E.  330;  Mass. 

(Sup.) 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

47 

My  Maryland  Lodge  No.  186  v.  Adt..  100  Md.  238;   Md.  (C.  A.),  . 

40 

Mar. 

1906 

120 

National  Bldg.  &  Loan  Assn.  v.  Frisbie,  76  S.  W.  7;    Ky.  (C.  A.),  . 

28 

Nov. 

1903 

205 

Neacy  v.  City  of  Milwaukee;   Wis.  (Cir.),     ..... 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

363 

New  Omaha  Thomson-Houston  Elec.  Light  Co.  v.  Roinbold,  97 

N.  W.  1030;   Neb.  (Sup.) 

31 

May 

1904 

155 

New  Orleans  &  N.  E.  R.R.  Co.  v.  Clements,  100  Fed.  415;    U.  S. 

(C.  C.  A.) 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

101 

New  York,  C.  &  St.    L.    R.R.  Co.    v.  Schaffer,  65  Ohio  St.  414; 

Ohio  (Sup.),           ......... 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

261 

New  York,  City  of.  v.  Chelsea  Jute  Mills;    N.  Y.  City  (Mun.), 

31 

May 

1904 

155 

Nickey  v.  Steuder,  73  N.  E.  117;   Ind.  (Sup.) 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

148 

Norcross    Bros.    Co.    v.    Bricklayers    Benevolent   &    Prot.    Union; 

Mass.  (Sup.),         ......... 

38 

Dec. 

1904 

331 

Nye  v.  Dutton,  73  N.  E.  654;  Mass.  (Sup.) 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

147 

O'Brien  v.  People,  75  N.  E.  108;  111.  (Sup.) 

38 

Dec. 

1904 

331 

"Occidental,"  101  Fed.  997;   U.  S.  (Dist.),             .           .           .           . 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

110 

Ocumpaugh  v.  Norton,  24  App.  D.  C.  296;  D.  C.  (C.  A.), 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

4f) 

Odum  &  Cochran  v.  Macon  &  Birm.  Ry.  Co.,  45  S.  E.  68;    Ga. 

(Sup.) 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

Omaha  Bridge  &  Term.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Hargadine;    Neb.  (Sup.), 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

261 

Ornamental   Iron   &  Wire  Co.   v.   Greene,   65  S.  W.  399;    Tenn. 

(Sup.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

73 

Otis  Steel  Co.  v.  Local  Union  No.  218,  110  Fed.  698;  U.  S.  (Cir.),  . 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

75 

Parlett  v.  Dunn,  46  S.  E.  467;  Va.  (Sup.  C.  A.) 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

261 

Patch  Mfg.  Co.  V.  Machinists  Union,  60  Atl.  74;    Vt.  (Sup.),. 

36 

Jun. 

1905 

147 

Patterson  v.  The  Eudora;   110  Fed.  430;   U.  S.  (Dist.), 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

79 

Pawnee  Coal  Co.  V.  Royce,  56  N.  E.  621;   111.  (Sup.),     . 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

101 

People  V.  Beattie;   N.  Y.  (Sup.  App.  Div.),             .... 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

364 

People  V.  Coler,  59  N.  E.  716;   N.  Y.  (C.  A.) 

23 

Aug. 

1902 

78 

39 

Jan. 

1906 

29 

People  V.  Grout,  72  N.  E.  464;   N.  Y.  (C.  A.) 

35 

Mar. 

1905 

48 

People  V.  Lochner,  69  N.  E.  373;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.) 

31 

May 

1904 

155 

People  V.  Marcus,  110  App.  Div.  255;    N.  Y.  (Sup.  App.  Div.),    . 

42 

Jul. 

1906 

303 

People  V.  Marcus,  185  N.  Y.  257;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.),  .... 

43 

Sep. 

1906 

376 

People  V.  Marr,  74  N.  E.  431;   N.  Y.  (C.  A.),          .           .           .           . 

37 

Sep. 

1905 

211 

People  V.  Warden  of  City  Prison,  68  N.  E.  1120;    N.  Y.  (C.  A.),   . 

30 

Mar. 

1904 

97 

People  V.  Orange  Co.  Road  Cons.  Co.;   N.  Y.  (C.  A.),     . 

26 

May 

1903 

102 

People  V.  Williams;   N.  Y.  (C.  Spec.  Sess.),             .... 

43 

Sep. 

1906 

375 

Person  v.  Cargar,  99  N.  W.  885;   Minn.  (Sup.),     .... 

33 

Sep. 

1904 

260 

Petit  V.  State  of  Minn.,  20  Sup.  Ct.  666;    U.  S.  (Sup.),. 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

109 

Petty  V.  Brunswick  &  West.  Ry.  Co.,  35  S.  E.  82;    Ga.  (Sup.), 

19 

Aug. 

1901 

101 

Phoenix  Bridge  Co.  v.  Castleberry;   U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.),       . 

34 

Dec. 

1904 

364 

Pickett  V.  Bricklayers  Benevolent  &  Prot.  Union;    Mass.  (Sup.),  . 

38 

Dec. 

1905 

332 
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Pickett  V.  Bricklayers  Benevolent  &  Prot.  Union;   Mass.  (Sup.) 
Pioneer  Cooperage  Co.  v.  Romanowicz,  57  N.  E.  864;   111.  (bup.) 
Plant  V.  Woods,  57  N.E.  1011;  Mass.  (Sup.),       . 
Podolski  V.  Newman;  Mass.  (Supr.),  .  .       ,„•      ,    • 

Potts  V.  Shreveport  Belt  Ry.  Co.,  34  Sou.  103;   La.  (Sup.),  . 
Powalske  V.  Cream  City  Brick  Co.,  86  N.  W.  153;   Wis.  (Sup.). 
Pratt  V.  New  York,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.R.  Co.,  72  N.  E.  328;    Mass 

(Sup.) 

Price  V.  People,  61  N.  E.  844;  111.  (Sup.) 

Purington  V.  Hinchliff,  76  N.  E.  47;  111.  (App.),  .  •    „    ,-. 

Purvis  V    Local  No.  500,  United  Broth,  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners 

63  Atl.  585;  Pa.  (Sup.) 

Quirouet  v.  Alabama  Great  Sou.  R.R.  Co.,    36   S.  E.    599;    Ga 
(Sup.), 

Rafson  V.  Leighton,  73  N.  E.  540;  Mass.  (Sup.),      .  ,    •  „      • 
Randa  v.  Detroit  Screw  Works,  96  N.  W.  454;    Mich.  (Sup.), 
Reed  V.  The  State,  4G  S.  E.  837;  Ga.  (Sup.),         .     ^     •    ,^    ■ 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  v.  Ohler,  68  N.  E.  901;    Ind.  (Sup.), 
Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  v.  State,  66  N.  E.  1005;    Ind.  (Sup.), 
Rhea  County  v.  Sneed,  58  S.  W.  1063;  Tenn.  (Sup.),    .  . 

Rhoades  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  R.R.  Co.,   39   S.  E.  209;    W.  \a 

(Sup.  C.  A.),  .  .  .  ■        ^i  „    /„ 

Rhobidas  v.  City  of  Concord,  47  Atl.  82;  N.  H.  (Sup.), 
Richardson  v.  Kaufman,  39  Sou.  368;  Ala.  (Sup.),  ,^   • 
Riverton  Coal  Co.  v.  Shepherd,  69  N.  E.  921;    111.  (Sup.),     . 
Robertson  V.  Ford,  74  N.  E.  1;   Ind.  (Sup.),  .  .  • 

Rogers  v.  Cleveland,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  71  N.  E.  850; 

Rohrba'cher  v.'Woodward',  82  N.  W.  797;  Mich.  (Sup.),  . 

Russell  V.  Pittsburg,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.,  61  N.  E.  678;    Ind 

Ryan  V.  City  of  New  York,  69  N.  E.  599;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.), 


Ill 


102 

) 


"Sadie  C.  Sumner,"  142  Fed.  161;  U.  S.  (Dist.),     .       .  • 

St.  Paul  Typothetse  v.  St.  Paul  Bookbinders  Union  No.  37, 

N.  W.  725;  Minn.  (Sup.),        .  .  -  ,„    ■    ^      ■.  ,      ■ 

Sax  V.  Detroit,  G.  H.  &  Mil.  R.R.  Co.,  84  N.  W.  314;  Mich.  (Sup 
Saxe  V.  Walworth  Mfg.  Co.,  77  N.  E.  883;  Mass.  (Sup.), 
Saylor  v.  Parsons,  98  N.  W.  500;  la.  (Sup.), 
Schaff  V.  Bloomer,  73  N.  E.  503;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.),    .  .  . 

Schmalstieg  v.  Leavenworth  Coal  Co.,  70  Pac.  888;   Kan.  (^uP-). 
Schnaier  v.  Navarre  Hotel  &  Improvement  Co.,  74  N.  E.  561 

N  Y   (C  A.)  ...-•••• 

Schneider  v.  Local  Union  No.  60,  40  Sou.  700;   La.  (Sup.),  . 
Schoultz  V.  Eckhardt  Mfg.  Co.,  36  Sou.  593;  La.  (Sup.),         . 
Schus  V.  Powers-Simpson  Co.,  85  Minn.  447;   Minn.  (Sup.), 
Seattle,  City  of,  v.  Smyth,  60  Pac.  1120;  Wash.  (Sup.), 
Slomka,  In  re;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.).  .  •,,„,,•  ,o     \ 

Small  V.  AUington  &  Curtis  Mfg.  Co.,  48  Atl.  177;   Me.  (Sup  ), 
Small  V.  Brainerd  Lumber  Co.,  103  N.  W.  726;  Minn.  (Sup.), 
Small  V.  Hammes,  60  N.  E.  342;  Ind    (Sup.),       .  .  ■ 

Smith  V.  Gulf,  West  Tex.  &   Pac.  R.R.   Co.,  65  S.  W.  83;    Tex 

(C  Civ  A  )  .  .  .  .  • 

Smokeless  Fuel  Co. 'v.  W'.  E.  Seaton  &  Sons,  52  S.  E.  829;    Va 

SmooTv.  District  of'Columbia,  23  App.  D.  C.  266;   D.  C.  (C.  A.), 
Southern  Ind.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Davis,  69  N.  E.  550;  Ind.  (Sup.),    . 
Southern  Ind.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Harrell,  68  N.  E.  262;  Ind.  (Sup.), 
Southern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Harbin,  36  S.  E.  218;  Ga.  (Sup.), 
Soutliern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Johnson,  40  S.  E.  235;  Ga.  (Sup.),  . 

Soutliern  Ry.  Co.  v.  Machinists  Local  Union  No.  14,  111  ted 

Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Doyle",  82  S'.  W.  271;  Ky.  (C.  A.), 
State  V.  Atkin,  67  Pac.  519;  Kan.  (Sup.),    .... 
State  V.  Chapman,  34  S.  E.  961;  S.  C.  (Sup.), 

State  V.  Hyman,  57  --Vtl.  6;  Md.  (C.  A.) 

State  V.  Justus,  98  N.  W.  325;  Minn.  (Sup.), 

State  V.  Van  Pelt,  136  N.  C.  633;  N.  C.  (Sup.),    . 

State  V.  Vickens,  84  S.  W.  908;  -Mo.  (Sup.), 

State  V.  Weiss,  105  N.  W.  1127;  Minn.  (Sup.),      . 

State  V.  Whitaker,  60  S.  W.  1068;  Mo.  (Sup.),     .  .  . 

Sterling  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mtn.  &  Sou.  Ry.  Co.,  86  b.  W ..  655 

Tex.  (C.  Civ.  A.), 

Stewart  v.  Ferguson,  58  N.  E.  6C2;  N.  Y.  (C.  A.), 
Stothart  v.  Melton;  Ga.  (Sup.),  ■  ,  ^  s  • 
Street  v.  Varney  Elect.  Supply  Co.;  Ind.  (Sup.),. 
Stuart  v.  Poole,  38  S.  E.  41;  Ga.  (Sup.) 

Thompson  v.  City  of  Worcester,  68  N.  E.  8.33;   Mass.  (Sup.), 
Tile  Layers  Union  v.  Employers'  Assn.;   N.  Y.  (Sup.),  . 

Toledo  Brewing  &  Malting  Co.  v.   Bosch,   101   ted.  530;     U.  1= 

Trimble  v.' Prudential  Life  Ins.  Co.,  04  S.  W.  915;   Ky.  (C.  .\.), 

Underbill  v.  Murphy;  Ky.  (Cir.),  .  . 

Underbill  v.  Murphy,  78  S.  W.  482;  Ky.  (C.  A.),. 


49 


44 
19 
19 
32 
25 
23 

35 
23 
40 

43 


19 

36 
28 
31 
30 
33 
19 


23 
34 
23 
19 
34 
31 
40 
36 
42 
23 


30 
34 


19 
23 


23 
31 


Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jul. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Mar. 
Aug. 
Mar. 

Sep. 


Aug. 

Jun. 
Nov. 
May 
Mar. 
Sep. 
Aug. 


23 

Aug. 

19 

Aug. 

39 

Jan. 

31 

May 

37 

Sep. 

34 

Dec. 

19 

Aug. 

23 

Aug. 

31 

May 

43 

Sep. 

36 

Jim. 

19 

Aug. 

43 

Sep. 

34 

Dec. 

36 

Jun. 

28 

Nov. 

37 

Sep. 

42 

Jul. 

33 

Sep. 

21 

Feb. 

19 

Aug. 

26 

May 

23 

Aug. 

37 

Sep. 

23 

Aug. 

23 

Aug. 

42 

Jul. 

31 

Mav 

31 

May 

28 

Nov. 

19 

Aug. 

23 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

May 

Mar. 

Jun. 

Jul. 

Aug. 


40 

Mar. 

19 

Aug. 

26 

May 

26 

May 

23 

Aug. 

Mar. 
Dec. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
May 


1906 
1901 
1901 
1904 
1903 
1902 

1905 
1902 
1906 

1906 


1901 

1905 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1901 

1902 
1901 
1906 
1904 
1905 

1904 
1901 

1902 
1904 

1906 

1905 
1901 
1906 
1904 
1905 
1903 

1905 
1906 
1904 
1902 
1901 
1903 
1902 
1905 
1902 

1902 

1906 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1901 
1902 

1902 
1904 
1902 
1901 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1905 
1906 
1902 

1906 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1902 

1904 
1904 

1901 
1902 

1902 
1904 


471 
105 
108 
231 
52 
70 

48 

69 

121 

377 


105 

147 
205 
153 
97 
261 
111 

71 
102 

30 
154 
212 

363 
103 

73 
155 

375 

150 
108 
375 
363 
147 
204 

212 
302 
260 

34 
100 
101 

69 
211 

79 

72 

301 
1.53 
154 
204 
103 
74 

76 
364 

68 
100 
363 
154 
120 
148 
302 

78 

120 
108 
101 
101 
77 

97 
365 

103 

67 

74 
154 
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Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co.  v.  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Co.,  58 
Atl.  437;  Md.  (C.  A.) 

United  Broth,  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  v.  Dinkle,  69  N.  E.  707 
Ind.  (App.),  ........ 

United  States  ex  rel.  Rodriguez  v.  Bowyer,  25  App.  D.  C.  121;  D 
C.  (C.  A.) 

United  States  v.  Moses;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.) 

United  States  v.  Nelson,  100  Fed.  125;  U.  S.  (Dist.),    . 

Vetaloro  v.  Perkins,  101  Fed.  .393;  U.  S.  (Cir.),  . 
Vogt  V.  Houstain,  83  N.  W.  533;  Minn.  (Sup.),  . 
Von  Heyne  v.  Tompkins;  Minn.  (Sup.),       ...» 

Wass  V.  Mich.  Board  of  Exam,  for  Barbers,  82  N.  W.  234;    Mich 

(Sup.) 

Weed  V.  Chicago,  St.  P.,  Minn.  &  O.  R.R.  Co.;   Neb.  (Sup.), 
Weeks  v.  Scharer,  111  Fed.  330;  U.  S.  (C.  C.  A.), 
Wells  &  French  Co.  v.  Kapaczynski,  75  N.  E.  751;   111.  (Sup.), 
Welsh  Coal  Owners'  Assn.  v.  ftliners'  Fed.;    England  (C.  A.), 
Wenham  v.  State;   Wis.  (Sup.),  ..... 

Wexler  v.  Salisbury,  98  N.  W.  95;  Minn.  (Sup.), 
Willis  V.  Muscogee  Mfg.  Co.,  48  S.  E.  177;  Ga.  (Sup.), 
Wolf  V.  New  Bedford  Cordage  Co..  76  N.  E.  222;    Mass.  (Sup.), 
Wolf  &  Sons  V.  New  Orleans  Tailor-Made  Pants  Co.,  34  Sou.  590 
La.  (Sup.),  ......... 

Yorkshire  Miners'  Assn.  v.  Howden,  21  T.  L.  R.  431;  England, 
Young  V.  Frazier,  59  Pac.  707;  Ore.  (Sup.), 

Zillmer  v.  Kreutzberg;  Wis.  (Sup.),    ...... 

Miscellaneous.* 
Decision  of  Justice  White,  N.  Y.  (Sup.);    (eight-hour  law),     . 
Master  Carpenters  Assn.  of  Boston  v.  Carpenters  Dist.  Coun.;    de- 
cision rendered  by  Judge  Wentworth,       ..... 
Randall  (Chief  of  Police)  v.  Williams;  Canada,    .... 


34 

31 

36 
42 
19 

19 
19 
26 


19 
33 
23 
42 
28 
26 
31 
34 
42 

33 

37 
19 

26 


34 


37 
37 


Dec. 

May 

Jun. 
Jul. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
May 


Aug. 

Sep. 

Aug. 

Jul. 

Nov. 

May 

May 

Dec. 

Jul. 

Sep. 

Sep. 
Aug. 

May 


Dec. 

Sep. 
Sep. 


1904 

1904 

1905 
1906 
1901 

1901 
1901 
1903 


1901 
1904 
1902 
1906 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1906 

1904 

1905 
1901 

1903 


1904 


1905 
1905 


364 

155 

146 
301 
100 

103 
106 
102 


109 
260 
72 
301 
204 
100 
155 
364 
301 

260 

211 
100 

100 


363 


213 

212 


■*  The  TafF  Vale  Ry.  Co.  v.  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  decision  is  given  in  full  on  page 
231,  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  1906. 

AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  — OCTOBER,  1906. 


Since  May,  1904,  in  Bulletins  issued  by  this  Office,  the  average  retail  prices 
for  certain  necessaries  of  life  prevailing  in  17  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  have 
been  presented  every  six  months.  In  former  issues,  comparison  has  been  made  with 
prices  obtained  from  the  same  dealers  "with  a  previous  period,  but  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  the  average  prices  are  given  in  detail  only  for  the  month  of  October  of 
the  current  year.  Those  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  make  compai-isons  other  than 
those  shown  in  the  following  pages  will  find  previous  quotations  in  Bulletins  num- 
bered 31,  34,  36,  and  38.  Comparative  tables  and  full  analysis  foUow  the  first  or 
introductory  table,  which  shows  the  average  retail  prices  for  groceries,  provisions, 
etc.,  in  the  cities  of  Boston,  Brockton,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  Haverhill, 
Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford,  Newburyport,  Salem,  Springfield, 
Taunton,  Wobum,  and  Worcester. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  proper  method  of  reading  the  table  so  as  to  appreciate 
its  significance,  we  will  consider  the  line  relating  to  bread  flour  by  the  barrel.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1906,  our  agents  reported  that  they  secured  quotations  on  the 
actual  sales  of  1,266  barrels  in  the  17  cities  refeired  to,  the  average  retail  price  of 
which  was  $5.78  a  barrel.  In  the  city  of  Boston  the  average  retail  price  was  $6.00 
a  barrel;  in  Brockton  it  was  $5.98;  in  Fall  River,  $5.78;  m  Fitchburg,  $5.06;  in 
Gloucester,  $5.83;  in  Haverhill,  $6.02;  in  Holyoke,  $5.61;  in  Lawrence,  $5.64; 
in  Lowell,  $6.05;  in  Lynn,  $5.83;  in  New  Bedford,  $5.64;  in  Newbuiyport,  $5.95;  in 
Salem,  $5.76;  in  Sprmgfield,  $6.09;  in  Taunton,  $5.75;  in  Woburn,  $5.91;  and  in 
Worcester,  $5.60.  In  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  New  Bedford, 
Salem,  Taunton,  and  Worcester  the  average  retail  price  was  lower  than  the  average 
for  the  State.  Other  lines  may  be  read  in  a  similar  manner,  and,  if  desired,  com- 
parisons with  the  average  retail  prices  prevailing  in  October,  1904  and  1905,  may 
be  made  by  refen-ing  to  Labor  Bulletin  No.  38,  page  298. 
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Average  Retail  Prices  for  Articles  of  HouseJiold  Consumption.     0 etcher,  1906. 


Articles. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

Fall 
Klver 

Fitch- 
burg 

Glouces- 
ter 

Haver- 
hill 

Hol- 
yoke 

LhW- 
rence 

OROCEBIES. 

1 

2 
3 
4 

Flour: 
Bread,   . 

Pastry, 

bag 
barrel 
pound 
bag 

$0,766 

6.002 

.031 

.662 

SO. 754 

5.982 

.032 

.631 

$0,738 
5.776 
.03 
.638 

$0,683 
5.056 
.03 
.585 

$0,771 
5.825 
.04 
.694 

$0,762 

6.015 

.037 

.601 

$0,705 
5.61 
.029 
.635 

$0,747 

5.641 

.029 

.635 

5 
6 

7 
S 

Buckwheat,    . 
Entire  wheat, 
Graham, 
Rye,       . 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.041 
.046 
.036 
.037 

.051 
.031 
.03 

.05 
.05 
.047 
.043 

.04 
.04 
.032 
.031 

.04 
.03 
.03 

.05 
.047 
.048 
.047 

.05 
05 

.04 
.041 

.044 
.042 
.03 
.03 

9 
10 
11 

Mkal: 
Corn, 
Oat, 
Rye,       . 

poimd 
pound 
pound 

.03 

.035 

.032 

.031 
.04 
.035 

.03 
.041 
.045 

.028 
.037 
.032 

.03 
.03 
.03 

.03 
.04 
.04 

.03 
.04 
.04 

.026 
.042 
.027 

12 
13 
14 

Coffee: 
Blend,    . 
Java, 
Mocha-Java,  . 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.284 
.315 
.312 

.329 
.316 
.323 

.337 
.292 
.357 

.327 
.262 
.283 

.25 
.316 

.288 

.295 
.332 
.312 

.31 

.283 

.359 

.229 
.302 
.326 

15 
16 
17 

Tea: 
Black,    . 
Green,    . 
Mixed,  . 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.554 
.542 
.514 

.55 
.55 
.556 

.482 
.443 
.445 

.551 

.487 
.48 

.493 
.536 
.522 

.542 
.517 
.543 

.504 
.568 
.441 

.491 
.408 
.456 

18 
19 
20 
21 

Sugar: 
Cut  loaf. 
Granulated,    . 
Powdered, 
Yellow, 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.077 
.055 
.074 
05 

.077 
055 
.081 
.053 

.076 
.059 
.088 
.056 

.074 
.056 
.073 
.051 

08 
.055 
.08 
.051 

.093 
.06 
.091 
.05 

.085 
.061 
075 
.043 

072 
.056 
073 
.051 

22 
23 
24 

Molasses: 
Cooking, 
New  Orleans, . 
Porto  Rico,     . 

gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

.418 
.601 
.523 

.397 
.545 

.49 

.50 

.566 

.45 

.303 
.367 
.468 

.35 
.521 
.529 

.40 

.555 

487 

.50 

.525 
.525 

.40 
.60 
.472 

25 

Syrup,      . 

gallon 

.508 

.40 

.545 

.38 

.50 

- 

.475 

.55 

26 
27 

Vinegar: 
Cider,     . 
White  wine,    . 

gallon 
gallon 

.246 
.252 

.25 
.20 

.252 
.25 

.237 
.225 

.20 
.20 

.20 
.211 

.247 
.24 

.228 
.20 

28 
29 
30 

Butter: 
Cooking, 
Creamery, 
Dairy,    . 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.202 
.301 
.30 

.218 
.293 
.272 

.226 
.272 
.277 

.294 
.291 

.282 

.305 
.281 

.20 

.291 
.28 

.279 
.298 

31 
32 

Cheese: 
New  York, 
Sage, 

pound 
pound 

.17 
.162 

.18 
.18 

.18 
.20 

.16 

.18 

.161 

.18 
.18 

.171 
.182 

.162 

33 
34 
35 

Eggs: 
Eastern, 
Near  by. 
Western, 

dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

.30 

.387 
.277 

.274 
.402 
.249 

.27 
337 
.242 

.278 
.325 
.261 

.341 
.344 
.268 

.30 

.374 
.274 

.318 
.373 
.252 

.278 
.366 
231 

36 
37 
38 
39 

Beans: 
Medium, 
Pea, 

Red  kidney,    . 
Yellow  eye,     . 

quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 

.102 
.084 
.121 
.108 

09 
.088 
.135 
.104 

.095 
.099 
114 
.105 

.08 
.086 
.109 
.083 

.067 
.092 
.116 
.093 

.08 
.087 
.122 
11 

.07 
.085 
.129 
.122 

.063 
.071 
.104 
.092 

40 
41 

Pease: 
Dried,    . 
Split,      . 

quart 
quart 

.092 
.092 

.09 
.102 

.078 
.065 

.074 
085 

.084 
.112 

.085 
.082 

.077 
.089 

.074 
.089 

42 
43 

Rice: 
Good,     . 
Head,    . 

pound 
pound 

.084 
.089 

.089 
.073 

.066 
.081 

.059 
.095 

.09 
.092 

.079 

.083 
.115 

075 
.082 

44 
45 

Tapioca: 
Flake,    . 
Pearl,     . 

poimd 
pound 

086 
.079 

.081 
.086 

.10 

.088 

.08 
.08 

.10 
095 

.10 
.087 

.08.5 
.069 

.10 
.086 

46 
47 
48 

Sago, 

Bread  soda,     . 

Saleratus, 

poimd 
pound 
pound 

.081 
.079 
.087 

.073 
.073 

.06 

.055 

.063 

.084 

.05 

.054 

.08 
.08 

095 
076 
.08 

.10 
.08 
085 

.082 

.05 

.075 

49 
50 
51 

Starch,   . 
Soap,  laundry 
Kerosene  oil. 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

.059 
.049 
.134 

.057 

.05 

.142 

.06 
.05 
.136 

.063 

.05 

.14 

.067 
.044 
.134 

.073 

.05 

.142 

.061 
.037 
.11 

.062 
.049 
.125 

52 
53 

Pickles: 
Cucumber, 
Mixed,  . 

quart 
quart 

.142 
.149 

.109 
.187 

.125 
.128 

.092 
.218 

.10 
.17 

.115 
.145 

.102 
.157 

.113 
.133 
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The 

^TATB 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worces- 
ter 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 

Price  per 

Basis 

$0,721 

6.045 

.047 

.553 

$0,707 
5.834 
.03 
.599 

$0,762 

5.639 

.035 

.631 

$0,777 

5.945 

.033 

.66 

$0,726 
5.764 
.031 
.65 

$0,772 

6.091 

.04 

.61 

$0,739 

5.747 

.034 

.643 

$0,763 

5.911 

.03 

.633 

$0,724 

5.604 

.031 

.604 

7,214 
1,266 
5,781 
2,283 

$0.74 

5.783 

.032 

.62 

1 
2 
3 
4 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.04 

.044 

.03 

.03 

.037 
.043 
.04 
.03 

.04 
.04 
.04 
.033 

.05 
.04 
.04 
.04 

.04 
.04 
.04 

.045 
.04 
.038 
.03 

.05 
.042 
.028 
.035 

.042 
.041 
.03 
.031 

895 
3,583 
5,450 
2,415 

.043 
.044 
.034 
.035 

5 
6 

7 
8 

.028 

.04 

.04 

.027 
.034 
.032 

.031 
.047 
.037 

.031 
.033 
.03 

.031 
.036 
.035 

.028 

.05 

.04 

.027 
.043 
.029 

.023 
.04 

.028 

.025 

.04 

.027 

8,939 
8,959 
2,913 

.028 
.039 
.031 

9 
10 
11 

.337 
.314 
.311 

.197 
.341 
.30 

.251 

.272 
.264 

.195 
.291 
.309 

.249 
.303 
.292 

.361 
.318 
.35 

.293 
.305 
.33 

.15 

.293 

.29 

.291 

.31 

.307 

7,762 
2,888 
9,640 

.273 
.302 
.307 

12 
13 
14 

.484 
.417 
.502 

.525 
.541 
.526 

.40 

.425 

.375 

.504 
.475 
.483 

.509 
.551 

.48 

.643 
.518 
.457 

.488 
.496 
.504 

.587 

.49 

.574 

.481 
.474 
.397 

7,883 
2,728 
6,765 

.519 
.497 
.477 

15 
16 
17 

.096 
.055 
.083 
.05 

.072 
.052 
.07 
.054 

.08 
.059 
.079 
.051 

.084 
.055 
.077 
.05 

.07 
.055 
.065 
.053 

.086 
.06 
.079 
.06 

.084 
.059 
.078 
.05 

.073 
.055 
.076 
.05 

.066 
.051 
.068 
.05 

5,373 

252.801 

11,160 

6,541 

.076 
.054 
.072 
.051 

18 
19 
20 
21 

.40 
.60 
.488 

.301 
.597 
.425 

.403 

.482 
.468 

.40 
.533 
.502 

.385 
.614 
.486 

.46 
.61 
.498 

.366 
.557 
.477 

.372 
.508 

.396 
.506 
.445 

1,400 

l,570i 

2,358 

.41 

.544 

.483 

22 
23 
24 

.75 

.38 

.50 

- 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.50 

.525 

572 

.514 

25 

.20 
.206 

.237 
.215 

.237 
.254 

.242 
.30 

.25 
.25 

.208 
.225 

.211 
.225 

.25 
.25 

.233 
.246 

3,270 
786 

.237 
.236 

26 
27 

.32 

.312 

.28 

.232 
.301 

.314 
.335 

.303 

.289 

.243 
.305 

.25 

.295 

.303 

.25 

.297 
.27 

.20 

.266 

.212 

2,206 

72,752 

6,822 

.218 
.291 
.247 

28 
29 
30 

.161 
.18 

.19 
.181 

.18 
.18 

.166 
.173 

.173 
.18 

.162 
.18 

.196 

.16 

.158 
.171 

9,319 
1,422 

.168 
.176 

31 
32 

.308 
.40 

.248 

.284 
.313 
.224 

.32 
.401 
.302 

.336 
.264 

.25 

.389 

.233 

.22 

.355 

.232 

.349 
.403 
.254 

.281 
.351 
.266 

.268 
.322 
.276 

7,950 
17,287 
17,919 

.291 
.348 
.257 

33 
34 
35 

.085 
.08 
.123 
.107 

.077 
.074 
.119 
.095 

.081 
.092 
.129 
.104 

.094 
.093 
.12 
.103 

.066 
.086 
.116 
.082 

.079 
.083 
.132 
.123 

.081 
.124 
.09 

.083 
.114 
.087 

.074 
.071 
.116 
.088 

3,705 
16,892 
2,853 
3,014 

.08 
.082 
.12 
.096 

36 
37 
38 
39 

.08 
.089 

.074 
.085 

.09 
.096 

.086 
.094 

.064 
.082 

.077 
.097 

.074 
.102 

.071 
.084 

.074 
.101 

1,986 
1,318 

.079 
.091 

40 
41 

.094 
.063 

.067 
.088 

.086 
.085 

.08 
.087 

.06 
.085 

.087 

.091 
.09 

.087 

.084 
.066 

6,806 
4,356 

.078 
.083 

42 
43 

.086 
.093 

.085 
.088 

.088 
.082 

.08 
.085 

.08 
.08 

.09 

.08 
.075 

.085 

j 
.08     '■ 
.07 

509 
2,045 

.086 
.081 

44 
45 

.09 

.069 

.077 

.081 

.07 

.10 

.088 
.087 
.09 

.07 

.078 

.10 

.074 
.049 

.096 

.08 

.079 

.06 

.072 

.075 

.08 

.073 
.058 
.054 

474 

l,779i 

813 

.081 
.068 
.07 

46 
47 
48 

.078 

.05 

.129 

.053 
.043 
.133 

.065 

.05 

.138 

.072 

.05 

.136 

.06 
.05 
.146 

.051 
.045 
.111 

.069 

.05 

.136 

.06 
.05 
.12 

.051 
.049 
.118 

5,500 

29,585 
10,389 

.058 
.048 
.132 

49 
50 
51 

.10 
.112 

.125 
.157 

.136 
.151 

.111 
.172 

.179 
.186 

.135 
.141 

.113 
.127 

.132 
.146 

.141 
.162 

2,467 
1,957 

.123 
.158 

52 
53 
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Brock- 
ton 


Fall 

Fitch- 

Kiver 

burg 

$0,103 

W.093 

.047 

.051 

.11 

.12 

.086 

.10 

.16 

.152 

.148 

- 

.149 

.18 

.162 

.184 

.10 

- 

.252 

.237 

.106 

.15 

.116 

.13 

.14 

.10 

.168 

.176 

.198 

.267 

.245 

.267 

- 

.23 

.052 

.045 

.235 

.25 

.105 

.128 

.178 

.175 

.194 

.185 

.155 

.169 

.16 

.156 

.147 

.153 

.10 

.16 

.108 

.101 

.201 

.22 

.21 

.25 

.105 

.103 

.14 

.184 

.156 

.18 

.146 

.167 

.26 

.237 

20 

.209 

.34 

.25 

.138 

.16 

.164 

.194 

.261 

.25 

.16 

.16 

.10 

.10 

.10 

.115 

.12 

.12 

.114 

_ 

.114 

.09 

.086 

.093 

.07 

.089 

.12 

.123 

_ 

.114 

■" 

.093 

.05 

.054 

.25 

.381 

Glouces- 
ter 


Haver-         IIol- 
blll  yoke 


Law- 
rence 


PROVISIONS. 

Beef,  corned: 
Brisket, 
Flank,    . 
Rib  (thick  end). 
Shoulder, 

Beef,  roast: 
Rib, 
Rib  roll. 
Rump  (back). 
Rump  (face), . 
Shoulder, 
Sirloin, 
Vein, 

Beefsteak: 
Chuck,  . 
Hamburger,    . 
Round, 
Rump,  . 
Sirloin,  . 

Beef,  dried 
Beef,      soup      (shin 
bone),    . 

Lamb: 
Chop,     . 
Forequarter,  . 
HindquarteF; 
Leg, 
Loin, 

Pork: 
Chop,     . 
Roast,    . 
Spare  rib. 
Salt,       . 

Veal: 
Chop,     . 
Cutlet,  . 
Forequarter,  . 
Hindquarter, 
Leg, 
Loin, 

Poultry: 
Chicken, 
Fowl,  . 
Turkey, 

Bacon: 

Side,      . 
Sliced.   . 

Ham: 
Sliced,   . 
Whole,  . 

S\USAGBS: 

BoloKna, 
Frankfurters, . 
Pork,     . 

Shoulder: 
Corned,. 
Smoked, 

Liver, 
Tripe, 

Lard: 
Best  leaf. 
Pure, 
Cottolene, 

FISH. 

Clams: 
In  sliell, 
Shucked, 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


quait. 
quart 


$0,131 
.053 
.11 

.097 


.145 

.121 

.17 

.17 

.136 

.236 

.156 


.123 

.116 

.21 

.294 

.267 

.30 


.053 


.271 
.122 
.167 
.177 

.172 


.165 
.154 
.093 
.126 


.235 
.263 
.111 
.147 
.177 
.156 


.22 

.185 

.25 


.176 
.186 


.234 
.164 


.117 
.121 
.122 


.109 
.106 


.103 


.131 
.119 
.122 


.073 
.231 


$0,113 
.052 
.104 
.107 


.162 

.128 

.196 

.175 

.10 

.249 

.164 


.127 
.102 
.163 
.282 
.257 

.297 


.04 


.25 

.129 

.191 

.185 

.162 


.179 
.149 
.092 
.12 


.234 

.269 

.12 

.146 

.164 

.16 


.254 

.20 

.254 


.163 

.188 


.257 
.16 


.102 
.111 
.116 


.112 
.11 


.096 
.07 


.123 

.12 

.10 


.07 
.297 


$0,136 

$0,111 

.059 

.061 

.115 

.112 

.104 

.097 

.152 

.15 

.132 

.13 

.166 

.185 

.20 

.18 

.106 

.12 

.232 

.221 

.18 

.16 

.126 

.114 

.103 

.154 

.194 

.174 

.295 

.28 

.292 

.275 

.283 

.286 

.045 

.049 

.283 

.239 

.138 

.127 

.182 

.175 

.193 

.191 

.191 

.163 

.17 

.167 

.161 

.151 

.091 

.094 

.129 

.12 

.219 

.185 

.296 

.229 

.11 

.118 

.163 

.158 

.185 

.172 

.153 

.162 

.25 

.228 

.188 

.204 

.27 

.25 

.184 

.158 

.20 

.173 

.271 

.22 

.169 

.149 

.116 

.10 

.128 

.10 

.141 

.12 

.115 

.099 

.116 

.105 

.076 

.073 

.065 

.056 

.127 

.121 

.12 

.118 

.12 

.115 

.07 

.046 

.25 

.25 

$0,092 
.05 


.089 


.195 

.178 

.23 

.20 

.103 

.197 

.18 


.102 
.11 

.18 

.179 

.236 

.30 

.032 


.269 

.12 

.165 

.166 

.245 


.168 
.136 
.136 
.10 


.189 
.254 
.104 
.157 
.177 
.20 


.211 

.177 
.257 


.173 
.201 


.26 
.163 


.10 
.12 
.123 


.10 
.102 


.076 


.131 

.12 
.108 


.10 
.308 
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Lynn 


$0,121 
.049 
.095 
.12 


.144 
.132 
.163 
.154 
.097 
.214 
.164 


.128 

.09 

.161 

.275 

.27 


.048 


.219 
.122 
.159 
.183 
.177 


.15 

.138 
.083 
.111 


.198 
.282 
.078 
.138 
.167 
.149 


.222 
.176 
.24 


.161 
.189 


.262 
.171 


.095 

.10 

.118 


.105 
.102 


.069 
.051 


.12 

.109 

.11 


.05 
.204 


New 

New- 

Bedford 

bury  port 

SO. 113 

$0,116 

SO. 123 

.054 

.06 

.05 

.119 

.115 

.096 

.092 

.107 

.105 

.18 

.182 

.161 

.136 

.125 

.124 

.166 

.27 

.202 

.16 

.206 

.194 

.112 

.15 

.133 

.254 

.224 

.202 

.178 

.191 

.171 

.127 

.13 

.161 

.174 

.08 

.138 

.196 

.201 

.187 

.257 

.271 

.30 

.284 

.265 

.29 

.287 

- 

- 

.051 

.046 

.033 

.249 

.209 

.273 

.118 

.128 

.126 

.188 

.20 

.18 

.194 

.198 

.19 

.199 

.188 

.185 

.178 

.16 

.162 

.166 

.158 

.151 

.14 

.10 

.10 

.137 

.113 

.118 

.205 

.18 

.198 

.218 

.25 

.271 

.128 

.124 

.09 

.17 

.18 

.133 

.172 

.191 

.158 

.166 

.18 

.14 

.239 

.245 

.243 

.192 

.196 

.193 

.256 

.28 

.25 

.178 

.16 

.16 

.204 

.173 

.189 

.232 

.235 

.257 

.181 

.168 

.156 

.103 

.10 

.10 

.111 

.11 

.13 

.135 

.126 

.13 

.10 

.11 

.116 

.114 

.113 

.115 

.084 

.10 

.10 

.088 

.10 

.10 

.135 

.12 

_ 

.14 

.119 

.117 

.10 

' 

.07 

.059 

.065 

.25 

.25 

.25 

Spring- 
field 


Taunton     Woburn 


Worces- 
ter 


.098 
.091 
.135 
.134 


.187 
.162 
.168 
.173 
.133 
.22 


.124 
.135 
.177 
.224 
.25 


.053 


.298 
.134 
.226 
.164 
.234 


.168 
.153 
.10 
.107 


.231 

.272 

.123 

.22 

.205 

.187 


.218 
.189 
.243 


.164 
.207 


.266 
.157 


.101 
.12 
.118 


.092 
.096 


.136 
.108 
.125 


.10 
.303 


$0,092 

t 
$0,128 

.077 

.07 

.138 

.116 

.149 

- 

.215 

.166 

.212 

.11 

.223 

.162 

.20 

.188 

.129 

- 

.279 

.221 

.20 

.16 

.105 

.20 

.139 

.20 

.208 

.283 

.306 

.281 

.28 

.255 

.295 

.05 

.046 

.318 

.291 

.157 

.135 

.248 

.17 

.249 

.197 

.25 

.18 

.18 

.172 

.18 

.163 

.172 

.093 

.128 

.114 

.225 

_ 

.25 

- 

.116 

- 

.167 

_ 

.212 

_ 

.185 

- 

.25 

.244 

.20 

.20 

.28 

.18 

.184 

.192 

.185 

.254 

.28 

.16 

.165 

.12 

.10 

.12 

.102 

.14 

.12 

.115 

.117 

.116 

.112 

.10 

.069 

.10 

.078 

.127 

.12 

.117 

.105 

.074 

.05 

.292 

.297 

$0,114 
.033 
.108 
.099 


.169 

.18 

.16 

.123 

.097 

.278 

.136 


.154 
.102 
.197 
.298 
.315 


.253 
.031 


.25 

.09 

.137 

.179 

.169 


.16 
.14 

.083 
.119 


.245 

.294 

.10 

.134 

.154 

.142 


.231 
.199 
.25 


.159 
.20 


.266 
.142 


.091 
.146 
.111 


.071 


.115 
.127 
.112 


.071 
.27 


Quanti- 
ties 


Average 

Price  per 

Basis 


18,605 

14,197 

26,412 

6,253 

$0,117 
.054 
.106 
.102 

28,725 
11,172 
17,712 
16,202 
15,100 
24,401 
8,124 

.158 
.149 
.173 
.167 
.108 
.232 
.16 

15,966 
13,669 
43,745 
34,375 
24,930 

.133 
.113 
.189 
.286 
.279 

2,002 

.275 

18,711 

.044 

20,078 
23,817 
14,459 
19,202 
11,485 

.258 
.115 
.174 
.184 
.18 

21,115} 

34,812} 

11.050 

16,635 

.165 
.148 
.095 
.117 

5,106 
5,426 
8,981 
7,167 
8,016 
4,561 

.218 

.27 

.105 

.148 

.165 

.154 

16,073 
21,283 
7,415 

.233 
.191 
.252 

7,067 
5,880 

.166 
.191 

11,437 
18,296 

.251 
.179 

4,497 
8,303 
6,962 

.103 

.12 

.12 

7,031 
15,393 

.108 
.106 

5,717 
4,206 

.081 
.077 

13,421 
16,207 
2,379 

.126 
.118 
.102 

11,462 
4.639 

.071 
.255 
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Average  Retail  Prices  for  Articles  of  Household  Consumption.     October,  190G 

—  Concluded. 


Articles. 

Basis 

Boston 

Brock- 
ton 

Fall 
Eiver 

Fitch- 
burg 

Glouces- 
ter 

Haver- 
hill 

Hol- 
yoke 

Law- 
rence 

FISH  — Con. 

1 

2 

Cod: 
Fresh,    . 
Salt.       . 

pound 
pound 

$0,082 
.126 

$0,083 
.134 

$0.10 
.074 

$0.11 
.146 

$0.10 
.134 

$0,063 
.11 

$0,112 
.117 

$0,128 
.119 

3 

4 

Finnan  haddie, 
Haddock, 

pound 
pound 

.095 
.066 

.109 
.082 

.10 
.057 

.117 
.11 

.10 

.103 
.06 

.10 
.05 

.111 
.076 

5 
6 

Halibut: 
Fresh,    . 
Smoked , 

pound 
pound 

.168 
.211 

.175 
.238 

.15 
.167 

.20 

.222 

.166 
.20 

.15 
.181 

.14 
.20 

.183 
.20 

7 
8 

Mackerel: 
Fresh,    . 
Salt, 

apiece 
apiece 

.192 
.183 

.243 
.198 

.179 
.144 

.166 
.15 

.28 
.25 

.203 
.15 

.262 
.137 

.221 
.197 

9 
10 

Oysters, 
Salmon, smoked 

VEOETABIiES. 

quart 
pound 

.403 
.233 

.434 
.326 

.42 
.185 

.40 

.433 

.381 
.19 

.35 
.216 

.367 

.244 

11 
12 

Cabbage, 
Onions,  . 

pound 
quart 

.019 
.052 

.019 
.05 

.01 
.05 

.023 
.048 

.02 
.05 

.012 
.048 

.02 
.05 

.013 
.048 

13 
14 

Potatoes: 
Sweet,   . 
White,  . 

pound 
peck 

.029 
.216 

.02 
.225 

.03 

.247 

.025 
.20 

.028 
.202 

.027 
.20 

.029 
.219 

.028 
.201 

15 
16 

Turnips: 
Wnite.  . 
Yellow, 

pound 
pound 

.023 
.026 

.029 
.022 

.019 
.02 

.015 
.03 

.02 
.02 

.02 
.02 

.026 
.02 

.024 
.021 

FKtriT. 

17 
18 

Apples: 
Dried,    . 

Fresh,    . 

pound 
peck 

.102 
.368 

.153 
.371 

.094 
.393 

.127 
.241 

.18 
.363 

.136 
.216 

.151 
.258 

.142 
.287 

19 
20 
21 

Apricots  (dried). 
Bananas, 
Citron,    . 

pound 
dozen 
pound 

.152 
.183 
.245 

.168 
.157 
.211 

.105 
.143 
.155 

.15 

.196 

.195 

.22 

.216 

.248 

.141 
.20 
.196 

.216 
.161 
.257 

.164 
.188 
.225 

22 
23 
24 

Cranberries,  . 
Currants, 
Lemons,  . 

quart 
pound 
dozen 

.113 
.107 
.336 

.105 

.108 
.375 

.118 
.084 
.363 

.123 
.101 
.40 

.105 

.10 

.364 

.12 
.108 
.328 

.127 
.419 

.102 
.097 
.351 

25 
26 
27 

Oranges, 
Peaches  (dried). 
Prunes,  . 

dozen 
pound 
pound 

.58 
.13 
.09 

.50 

.168 

.099 

.332 
.108 
.101 

.22 

.132 

.073 

.456 
.098 

.324 
.142 
.087 

.522 

.15 

.106 

.40 
.105 

28 
29 
30 

Raisins,  . 

Raisins,  seedless     . 

Raisins,  sultana 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.117 
.122 
.148 

.104 

.11 

.12 

.109 
.123 
.147 

.108 
.114 

.105 

.14 

.12 

.104 
.162 
.16 

.109 
.15 

.104 
.125 
.151 

FUEIi. 

31 
32 
33 
34 

Coal: 
Egg,       . 
Furnace, 
Nut,       . 
Stove,    . 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

6.50 
6.25 
6.75 
6.75 

7.964 
7.906 
7.795 
8.446 

6.75 
6.50 
6.75 
6.75 

8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 

6.75 
6.75 
7.00 
7.00 

7.50 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 

7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 

7.50 
7.25 
7.50 
7.50 

35 
36 

Wood: 
Hard,     . 
Soft, 

cord 
cord 

11.435 
8.222 

6.393 
6.603 

6.875 
5.625 

6.947 
5.162 

14.00 
12.00 

6.40 
5.216 

8.00 
7.00 

8.888 
7.916 

In  the  following-  recapitulation  we  have  brought  together  the  different 
articles  in  each  of  the  lY  cities,  and  present  an  average  retail  price  per 
basis  for  all  the  cities  considered  for  tlio  month  of  October  in  the  years 
1904,  1905,  and  1906. 

The  columns  headed  "  Quantities "  indicate  the  number  of  bags, 
barrels,  pounds,  etc.,  upon  which  the  quotations  were  based.  For  instance, 
the  average  price  of  bread  flour  per  barrel  was  based  upon  quotations 
from  1,110  barrels  in  October,  1904;  851  barrels  iu  October,  1905;  and 
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Average  Retail  Prices  for  Articles  of  Household  Consumption.     October,  1906 

—  Concluded. 


Lynn 

New 
Bedford 

New- 
buryport 

Salem 

Spring- 
field 

Taunton 

Woburn 

Worcester 

The 

State 

Lowell 

Quanti- 
ties 

Average 

I'rice  per 

Basis 

$0.09 
.137 

$0.06 
.124 

$0.10 
.105 

$0,091 
.125 

$0,085 
.10 

$0,136 
.134 

$0,116 
.126 

$0,096 
.125 

$0,083 
.111 

23,045 

7,279 

$0,088 
.122 

1 
2 

.10 
.082 

.086 
.06 

.111 
.104 

.12 
.09 

.087 

.116 
.065 

.12 
.08 

.10 
.065 

.093 
.064 

3,937 
68,373 

.102 
.072 

3 
4 

.181 
.206 

.16 
.187 

.194 
.213 

.184 
.185 

.191 
.209 

.182 
.203 

.18 
.208 

.20 
.239 

.219 
.202 

27,065 
1,821 

.177 
.207 

5 
6 

.178 
.198 

.16 
.174 

.174 
.208 

.216 
.20 

.223 
.22 

.266 
.187 

.266 
.177 

.194 
.141 

.253 
.221 

20,141 
2,773 

.209 
.191 

7 
8 

.208 

.357 
.26 

.50 

.292 

.411 

.40 

.383 
.25 

.534 
.30 

.375 

.397 
.255 

8,292 
1.243 

.404 
.251 

9 
10 

.012 
.05 

.014 
.043 

.017 
.059 

.02 
.05 

.02 
.05 

.022 
.05 

.02 
.05 

.014 
.051 

.018 
.043 

41,422 
16  194 

.016 
.048 

11 

12 

.027 
.209 

.022 
.203 

.025 
.236 

.03 
.242 

.022 
.212 

.031 
.214 

.02 
.231 

.02 
.204 

.027 
.20 

51,278 
27,947 

.025 
.206 

13 
14 

.02 
.02 

.022 
.021 

.02 

.03 
.03 

.022 
.026 

.029 

.02 
.02 

.02 
.02 

.024 
.026 

9,093 
12,165 

.024 
.023 

15 

16 

.136 
.225 

.369 

.143 
.441 

.266 

.12 
.344 

.15 
.223 

.125 
.423 

.33 

.123 
.211 

1,478 
7,044 

.129 
.304 

17 
18 

.126 
.186 
.187 

.168 

.182 
.255 

.181 
.209 
.231 

.20 
.20 
.20 

.16 

.18 
.232 

.192 

.16 

.25 

.185 

.20 

.20 

.20 
.231 

.17 

.179 

.202 

1,563 

9,140 

662 

.167 
.181 
.221 

19 
20 
21 

.109 
.096 
.328 

.128 
.099 
.338 

.095 
.114 
.368 

.10 
.12 

.37 

.106 
.109 
.41 

.147 
.122 
.366 

.103 
.109 
.42 

.08 
.10 
.37 

.122 
.089 
.335 

5,501 
2,889 
3.468 

.112 
.102 
.35 

22 
23 
24 

.337 

.15 

.081 

.416 
.142 
.09 

.503 
.177 
.125 

.40 
.14 
.109 

.392 
.166 
.117 

.50 
.148 

.25 
.18 
.111 

.093 

.424 
.141 
.093 

1,537 

705 

6,464 

.387 

.15 

.097 

25 
26 

27 

.117 
.152 
.162 

.097 

.10 

.121 

.118 
.116 
.163 

.118 

.11 
.13 
.18 

.123 
.10 

.18 

.102 

.12 

.12 

.097 

.095 
.109 
.118 

4,522 
993 
495 

.107 
.117 
.141 

28 
29 
30 

7.34 
7.113 
7.278 
7.362 

7.00 
6.732 
7.00 
7.00 

7.25 
7.25 
7.00 
7.00 

7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 

6.75 
6.75 
6.75 
6.75 

7.26 
7.265 
7.301 
7.303 

7.256 
7.262 
7.47 
7.491 

6.876 
6.60 
6.885 
6.887 

7.50 
7.335 
7.50 
7.50 

9,205 
4,726i 
6,065^ 
9,779i 

6.927 
7.045 
7.026 
7.096 

31 
32 
33 
34 

6.437 
4.686 

12.00 
10.00 

6.00 
5.00 

8.428 
7.00 

12.00 
10.00 

7.115 
6.222 

6.00 
5.00 

8.107 
7.75 

6.772 
5.722 

539 
576} 

7.423 
5.953 

35 
36 

1,266  barrels  in  October,  1906.  For  another  illustration  we  will  take 
com  meal  by  the  pound.  In  October,  1904,  the  average  price  was  based 
upon  11,337  pounds;  in  October,  1905,  upon  8,616  pounds;  and  in 
October,  1906,  8,939  pounds.  These  quotations  were  obtained  from  the 
same  establishments  in  17  cities  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  business, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Bureau,  should  be  accepted  as  indicative  of  the 
conditions  at  the  times  specified  as  regards  retail  prices  of  the  articles 
considered. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


OROCERIES. 


Flour: 
Bread, 

Pastry, 


Buckwheat, 
Entire  wheat, 
Graham,  . 
Rye, 

Meal: 
Corn, 
Oat, 
Rye, 

Coffee: 
Blend,       . 
Java, 
Mocha-Java, 

Tea: 
Black, 
Green, 
Mixed, 

Sugar: 
Cut  loaf,  . 
Granulated, 
Powdered, 
Yellow,     . 

Molasses: 
Cooking,  . 
New  Orleans, 
Porto  Rico, 

Sthup, 

Vinegar: 
Cider, 
White  wine. 

Butter: 
Cooking,  . 
Creamery, 
Dairy, 

Cheese: 
New  York, 
Sage, 

Eggs: 

Eastern,  . 
Near  by,  . 
Western,  . 

Beans: 
Medium,  . 
Pea, 

Red  kidney, 
Yellow  eye. 

Pease: 
Dried, 
Split, 

Rice: 
Good, 
Head, 

Tapioca: 
Flake, 
Pearl, 

Sago, 

Bread  soda, 
Saleratus, 

Starch, 
Soap,  laundry 
Kerosene  oil. 

Pickles: 
Cucuml^er, 
Mixed, 


barrel 
pound 


poimd 
pound 
pound 
povmd 


poimd 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
poimd 
pound 


pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 


gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

gallon 


gallon 
gallon 


pound 
pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 


dozen 
dozen 
dozen 


quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 


quart 
quart 


pound 
pound 


pound 
pound 

pound 
pound 
pound 

pound 

cake 

gallon 


quart 
quart 


October,  1904 


Quanti- 
ties 


8,037 

1,110 

14,894 

4,319 

2,562 
4,717 
5,990 
2,754 


11,337 
9,568 
4,270 


7,897 
5,045 
10,947 


7,081 
5,021 
7,886 


5,199 

135.725 

7,796 

10,690 


2,889 
3,394 
3,190 

725 


3,817 
2,314 


2,067 
26,067 
7,645 


3,507 

796 


5,677 
4,748 
2,450 


5,195 
16,898 
2,935 
2,808 


2,235 

1,887 


4,022 
3.921 


898 
2,026 

908 
3  238 
2,793 

5,758 
26.500 
16,260 


Aver- 
age Retail 
Price 


$0,975 

7.626 

.036 

.853 

.041 
.045 
.033 
.033 


.029 
.043 
.034 


1,377 
733 


.274 
.304 
.314 


.511 
.514 
.53 


.073 
.057 
.073 
.052 


.405 
.538 
.482 

.466 


.222 
.202 


.213 
.265 
.258 


.148 
.174 


.27 

..345 

.256 


.092 
.092 
.118 
.113 


.079 
.09 


.07 
.082 


.064 
.058 

.064 
.060 
.072 

.059 
.048 
.144 


.167 
.169 


October,  1903 


Qaanti- 
ties 


Aver- 
age Ketail 
Price 


9,237 

851 

8,592 

2,312 

2,136 
4,763 
5,564 
3,736 


8,616 
9,560 
3,234 


5,465 

2,093i 

9,324 


7,022 
2,063 
5,764 


4,018 

147,985 

4,747 

6,541 


929 

710 

2,049 

475 


3,158 
904 


1,156 

55,031 

4,462 


4,491 
740 


5,917 
7.764 
11,790 


4,573 
13,584 
2,349 
2,427 


1,728 
1,408 


4,264 
4,525 


853 
2,288 

631 
1,780 
1,459 

3,943 
26.561 
16,180 


1,816 
1,106 


$0,798 

6.354 

.034 

.702 

.046 
.044 
.034 
.033 


.029 
.036 
.032 


OCTOBKK,   1906 


Quanti- 
ties 


.249 
.294 
.293 


.513 
.453 
.486 


.074 
.054 
.074 
.051 


.519 
.496 


.499 


.217 
.221 


.217 
.263 
.258 


.166 
.181 


.295 
.357 
.259 


.091 
.121 
.11 


.083 
.091 


.068 
.089 


.059 
.06 

.075 
.074 
.077 

.061 
.049 
.13 


.133 
.17 


7,214 
1,266 
6,781 
2,283 

895 
3.583 
5,450 
2,415 


8,939 
8,959 
2,913 


7,762 
2,888 
9,640 


7,883 
2,728 
6,765 


5,373 

252,801 

11,160 

6,541 


1.400 

l,570i 

2,358 

572 


3,270 
786 


2,206 

72,752 

6,822 


9,319 
1,422 


7,950 
17,287 
17,919 


3,705 
16.892 
2,853 
3,014 


1,986 
1,318 


6,806 
4.356 


509 
2,045 

474 

l,770i 

813 

5.500 
29,585 
10,389 


2,467 
1,957 
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Basis 

October,  1904 

OCTOBBR,   1905 

OCTOBKR,   1906 

Articles. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 
age Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 
age Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 

ane  Ketail 

Price 

PROVISIONS. 

Beef,  corned: 

Brisket,    ..... 

Flank,       .           . 

Rib  (thick  end). 

Shoulder,            .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

11,226 
10,070 
11,998 
3,940 

$0.11 
.056 
.106 
.088 

17,241 
16,751 
18,561 
2,461 

$0,109 
.054 
.102 
.092 

18,605 

14,197 

26,412 

6.253 

$0,117 
.054 
.106 
.102 

Beef,  roast: 

Rib 

Rib  roll 

Rump  (back),  .... 
Rump  (face),    .... 
Shoulder,            .... 
Sirloin,     ..... 
Vein 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

12,690 
6,420 
4,165 
5,071 

13.080 
7,435 
3,675 

.152 

.12 

.185 

.199 

.103 

.227 

.152 

27,232 
10,816 
11,647 
13,136 

5.612 
18,577 

6.192 

.138 

.128 

.179 

.165 

.11 

.20 

.152 

28.725 
11,172 
17,712 
16,202 
15.100 
24,401 
8,124 

.158 
.149 
.173 
.167 
.108 
.232 
.16 

Beefsteak: 

Chuck 

Hamburger,       .... 
Round,     ..... 
Rump,      ..... 
Sirloin,     ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

6,175 
7  606 
17.7.35 
14  570 
11,150 

.115 
.105 
.166 
.252 
.247 

13,504 
11,228 
38,526 
23,606 
18,936 

.116 

.102 

.171 

.27 

.248 

15,966 
13,669 
43,745 
34,375 
24,930 

.133 
.113 

.189 
.286 
.279 

Beef,  dried         .... 
Beef,  soup  (shin  bone), 

pound 
pound 

1,181 
13,025 

.278 
.045 

1.391 
15,646 

.245 
.047 

2.002 
18.711 

.275 
.044 

Lamb: 

Chop,        

Forequarter,      .... 
Hindquarter,     .... 

Leg, 

Loin,         ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

7,010 

11,964 
8,375 
9,672 
3,087 

.201 

.09 

.135 

.152 

.143 

14,586 
18,391 
17.921 
17,901 
9,426 

.231 
.104 
.148 
.161 
.152 

20,078 
23,817 
14,459 
19,202 
11,485 

.258 
.115 
.174 
.184 
.18 

Pork: 

Chop 

Roast,       ..... 
Spare  rib,           .... 
Salt 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

10,496 

13,006 

4,457 

11310 

.156 
.146 
.098 
.109 

23,355 

28,160 

9.217 

13,056 

.157 
.146 
.099 
.105 

21,ll.')i 

34,812i 
11,050 
16.635 

.165 
.148 
.096 
.117 

Veal: 

Chop 

Cutlet 

Forequarter,      .... 
Hindquarter,     .... 
Leg,           ..... 
Loin,         ..... 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

2,501 
2.042 
3,934 
2,660 
3,314 
2,722 

.201 
.262 
.097 
.137 
.156 
.149 

3,320 
3,192 
5,313 
5,432 
5,825 
3.941 

.197 

.266 

.101 

.14 

.16 

.145 

5,106 
5.426 
8,981 
7,167 
8,016 
4,561 

.218 

.27 

.105 

.148 

.165 

.154 

Poultry: 

Chicken,  ..... 
Fowl,        ..... 
Turkey 

pound 
pound 
pound 

5,361 
8,570 
1.414 

.206 
.172 
.25 

15,101 

15,946 

1,779 

.208 
.179 
.273 

16,073 
21,283 
7,415 

.233 
.191 
.252 

Bacon: 

Side 

Sliced 

pound 
pound 

3,602 
4,277 

.155 
.17 

7,000 
7,055 

.145 
.163 

7,067 
5,880 

.166 
.191 

Ham: 

Sliced, 

Whole 

pound 
pound 

7,420 
9.374 

.231 
.149 

10,256 
16,821 

.216 
.132 

11,437 
18.296 

.251 
.179 

Sausages: 

Bologna,  ..... 
Frankfurters,     .... 
Pork 

pound 
pound 
pound 

2,569 
4,062 
4,278 

.103 
.112 
.121 

5,096 
7,941 
6,876 

.105 
.114 
.114 

4,497 
8,303 
6,962 

.103 

.12 

.12 

Shoulder: 

Corned,     ..... 
Smoked,  ..... 

pound 
pound 

5,120 
6,604 

.107 
.108 

10,086 
17,152 

.095 
.091 

7,031 
15.393 

.108 
.106 

Liver,          ..... 
Tripe 

pound 
pound 

4,803 
2,931 

.083 
.075 

6,579 
5,323 

.082 
.075 

5,717 
4.206 

.081 
.077 

Lard: 

Best  leaf,            .... 
Pure,         ..... 
Cottolene,          .... 

pound 
pound 
pound 

7,092 
8,520 
1,289 

.119 
.103 
.112 

4,567 

10.979 

537 

.122 
.106 
.096 

13,421 
16,207 
2.379 

.126 
.118 
.102 

FISH. 

Clams: 

In  shell 

Shucked,            .... 

quart 
quart 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11,462 
4,639 

.071 

.255 

Cod: 

Fresh 

Salt 

pound 
pound 

29,808 
2,807 

.084 
.108 

27,335 
5,584 

.088 
.124 

23.045 
7,279 

.088 
.122 

Finnan  haddie,  .... 
Haddock,   ..... 

pound 
pound 

3.947 

.103 

9,452 

.094 

3,937 
68,373 

.102 
.073 
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Recapitulation 

—  Concluded. 

Basis 

OCTOBKR,  1904 

October,  1905 

OCTOBKR,    1906 

Articlbs. 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 
age Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 
age Ketail 
Price 

Quanti- 
ties 

Aver- 
age Retail 
Price 

FISH  — Con. 
Halibut: 

Fresh 

Smoked,  ..... 

pound 
pound 

10,475 
1.316 

$0,193 
.198 

21,260 
1,901 

$0,202 
.204 

27.065 
1.821 

$0,177 
.207 

Mackerel: 

Fresh 

Salt 

apiece 
apiece 

4,088 
1,824 

.246 
.153 

15,900 
3,241 

.199 
.169 

20.141 
2,773 

.209 
.191 

Otstees,      ..... 
Salmon,  smoked 

quart 
pound 

762 

.255 

1,368 

.27 

8,292 
1,243 

.404 
.251 

VEOETABI^ES. 

Cabbage,     ..... 
Onions,       ..... 

pound 
quart 

19,015 
7,062 

.016 
.051 

36,751 
11,568 

.019 
.051 

41,422 
16,194 

.016 
.048 

Potatoes: 

Sweet,       ..... 
White 

pound 
peck 

27,475 
12,095 

.022 
.201 

45,016 
17,700 

.021 
.207 

51,278 
27,947 

.025 
.206 

Turnips: 

White 

Yellow 

pound 
pound 

4,216 
9,905 

.02 
.019 

14,137 
20,416 

.021 
.021 

9.093 
12.165 

.024 
.023 

FRUIT. 

Apples: 

Dried 

Fresh 

pound 
peck 

1,804 
3,110 

.104 
.262 

1,489 
354 

.117 
.321 

1.478 
7.044 

.129 
.304 

Apricots  (dried), 

Bananas,    ..... 

Citron,        ..... 

pound 
dozen 
pound 

1,527 
3,318 
1,235 

.138 
.169 
.172 

2,144 
4,184 
1,142 

.142 
.169 
.178 

1.563 

9.140 

662 

.167 
.181 
.221 

Cranberries,       .... 
Currants,  ..... 
Lemons,       ..... 

quart 
pound 
dozen 

5,640 
2,129 
2,276 

.086 
.096 
.182 

6,562 
3  572 

2,288 

.104 
.102 

.287 

5,501 

2.889 
3.468 

.112 
.102 
.35 

Oranges,     ..... 

Peaches  (dried), 

Prunes,       ..... 

dozen 
pound 
pound 

1,386 

801 

5,936 

.285 
.129 
.087 

1,532 

1,015 

10,054 

.343 
.146 
.094 

1.537 

705 

6.464 

.387 

.15 

.097 

Raisins,       ..... 

Raisins,  seedless 
Raisins,  sultana 

pound 
pound 
pound 

4,292 

1,811 

804 

.104 
.113 
.152 

4.755 

1.377 

652 

.107 
.123 
.15 

4,522 
993 
495 

.107 
.117 
.141 

FUEIi. 

Coal: 

Egg 

Furnace,  ..... 

Nut 

Stove 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

5.400J 
3,839 
4.520 
8,163 

7.518 
7.609 
7.564 
7.751 

7.355 
4.890 
7.154 
11.150 

6.85 
6.546 
6.928 
7.006 

9.205 
4.726i 
6.065i 
9,779i 

6.927 
7.045 
7.026 
7.096 

Wood: 

Hard 

Soft 

cord 
cord 

543i 
5601 

8.474 
7.174 

508 
374 

8.532 
7.443 

639 
576i 

7.423 
5.953 

In  the  preceding  table  the  average  prices  resulting  from  quotations 
for  141  articles  are  shown.  Of  these,  groceries  included  53 ;  provisions, 
50;  fish,  12;  vegetables,  six;  fruit,  14,  and  fuel,  six. 

An  examination  of  the  prices  of  the  articles  in  detail,  comparing  quota- 
tions for  a  certain  article  in  a  certain  city  with  the  same  article  in  another 
city,  shows  the  great  influence  exerted  by  locality.  If  the  rise  or  fall  in 
the  price  of  a  certain  article  was  general  in  its  nature,  all  the  cities  would 
show  either  an  increase  or  decrease  for  that  article.  That  the  rise  or  fall 
in  the  price  of  a  certain  article  is  not  general,  but  local,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table,  in  which,  as  regards  each  article  considered,  the  price  in 
October,  1906,  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  price  of  the  same 
article  in  October,  1905.  The  column  figures  iudicate  "  cities,"  and  the 
respective  number  of  cities  reporting  cither  increases  or  decreases  in  price 
is  given,  being  based  upon  quotations  in  the  tables  on  pages  480  to  485. 
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Influence   of  Locality  upon  Prices. 


OROCERIES. 

Flour,  bread  (bag), 
Flour,  bread  (barrel). 
Flour,  pastry  (pound), 
Flour,  pastry  (bag). 
Flour,  buckwheat  . 
Flour,  entire  wheat 
Flour,  graham 
Flour,  rye 
Meal,  corn 
Meal,  oat 
Meal,  rye* 
Coffee,  blend 
Coffee,  Java  . 
Coffee,  Mocha  and  Java 
Tea,  black 
Tea,  green 
Tea,  mixed    . 
Sugar,  cut  loaf 
Sugar,  granulated  . 
Sugar,  powdered     . 
Sugar,  yellow 
Molasses,  cooking  . 
Molasses,  New  Orleans 
Molasses,  Porto  Rico 
Syrup, 

Vinegar,  cider 
Vinegar,  white  wine 
Butter,  cooking 
Butter,  creamery  . 
Butter,  dairy 
Cheese,  New  York 
Cheese,  sage 
Eggs,  Eastern 
Eggs,  near  by 
Eggs,  Western 
Beans,  medium 
Beans,  pea  . 
Beans,  red  kidney 
Beans,  yellow  eye  . 
Pease,  dried  . 
Pease,  split    . 
Rice,  good     . 
Rice,  head 
Tapioca,  flake 
Tapioca,  pearl 
Sago,     . 
Bread  soda,  . 
Saleratus, 
Starch, 

Soap,  lamidry 
Kerosene  oil. 
Pickles,  cucumber 
Pickles,  mixed 

PROVISIOII(»i. 

Beef,  corned  (brisket),    . 
Beef,  corned  (flank). 
Beef,  corned  (rib — thick    end) 
Beef,  corned  (shoulder), 
Beef,  roast  (rib),     . 
Beef,  roast  (rib  —  roll). 
Beef,  roast  (rump  —  back). 
Beef,  roast  (rump  —  face). 
Beef,  roast  (shoulder). 
Beef,  roast  (sirloin). 
Beef,  roast  (vein), 
Beefsteak  (chuck). 
Beefsteak  (Hamburger), 
Beefsteak  (round). 
Beefsteak  (rump), 
Beefsteak  (sirloin). 
Beef,  dried    . 
Beef,  soup  (shin  bone). 
Lamb,  chop  . 
Lamb,  forequarter 


October,  1906« 
as  comparkd  with 

OCTOBKB,   1905 


Cities  Re- 
porting 
Increase 


8 
2 
5 

10 
4 
8 
6 

10 
7 


12 

11 

13 

10 

8 

6 

3 

8 

9 

10 

10 

3 

11 

9 

5 

16 

8 

8 

6 

5 

9 

8 

3 

4 

6 

4 

7 

9 

14 

4 

12 

16 

8 

5 

5 

7 

4 

9 

7 

6 


12 

6 

11 

8 

14 

9 

6 

8 

9 

10 

10 

11 

13 

13 

12 

14 

8 

5 

16 

13 


Cities  Re- 
porting 
Decrease* 


16 

17 

9 

14 

8 

7 

13 

9 

11 

7 

10 

6 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

9 

11 

14 

8 

2 

4 

7 

9 

6 

8 

2 

1 

2 

8 

5 

9 

8 

9 

7 

13 

11 

13 

10 


1 

1 

5 

12 

9 

10 

13 

8 

10 

10 


5 
11 
5 
4 
3 
4 
7 
7 
4 
7 
4 
5 
4 
4 
5 
3 
4 
12 
1 
4 


PROVISIOJUS  —  Con. 

Lamb,  hindquarter 
Lamb,  leg 
Lamb,  loin     . 
Pork,  chop     . 
Pork,  roast    . 
Pork,  spare  rib 
Pork,  salt 
Veal,  chop     . 
Veal,  cutlet   . 
Veal,  forequarter 
Veal,  hindquarter 
Veal,  leg 
Veal,  loin 
Poultry  —  chicken 
Poultry  —  fowl 
Poultry  —  turkey 
Bacon,  side   . 
Bacon,  sliced 
Ham,  sliced 
Ham,  whole  . 
Sausages,  Bologna 
Sausages,  Frankfurters 
Sausages,  pork 
Shoulder,  corned 
Shoulder,  smoked 
Liver,  . 
Tripe,   . 
Lard,  best  leaf 
Lard,  pure     . 
Cottolene, 

FISH. 


Cod,  fresh 
Cod,  salt 
Finnan  haddie. 
Halibut,  fresh 
Halibut,  smoked 
Mackerel,  fresh 
Mackerel,  salt 
Salmon,  smoked 


VEGETABLiES 

Cabbage, 
Onions, 

Potatoes,  sweet 
Potatoes,  white 
Turnips,  white 
Turnips,  yellow 


Apples,  dried 
Apples,  fresh 
Apricots,  dried 
Bananas, 
Citron, 
Cranberries,  . 
Currants, 
Lemons, 
Oranges, 
Peaches,  dried 
Prunes, 
Raisins, 

Raisins,  seedless 
Raisins,  sultana 


Coal,  egg 
Coal,  furnace 
Coal,  nut 
Coal,  stove    . 
Wood,  hard  . 
Wood,  soft    . 


October,  1906, 

as  <'ompabkd  with 

October,  1905 


Cities  Ke- 
porting 
Increase 


15 
16 
14 
16 
11 
10 
14 
13 

9 
10 
13 
13 
13 
17 
10 

3 
16 
15 
17 
17 

5 
11 
13 
12 
17 

9 
11 

9 
16 

8 


10 
8 
2 
8 

10 
8 
6 


7 
2 
14 
10 
8 
9 


10 

5 

15 

10 

14 

11 

11 

17 

11 

6 

11 

9 

5 

5 


Cities  Re- 
porting 
Decrease* 


*  Includes  cities  reporting  no  change. 

A  consideration  of  the  preceding  table  must  necessarily  be  upon  an 
arbitrary  basis.  We  present  first  the  names  of  those  articles  which  show 
an  increase  in  price  in  nine  or  more  cities. 
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Articles  Showing  an  Increase  in  Price. 

Groceries:  Entire  wheat  flour;  oat  meal;  Mocha  and  Java  coflEee;  black,  green,  and  mixed  tea; 
cooking,  New  Orleans,  and  Porto  Rico  molasses;  cider  and  white  wine  vinegar;  creamery  butter; 
near  by  eggs ;  split  peas ;  good  rice ;  flake  and  pearl  tapioca ;  kerosene  oil. 

Provisions:  Brisket  and  rib  corned  beef;  rib,  rib-roll,  shoulder,  sirloin,  and  vein  beef  for 
roasting;  chuck.  Hamburger,  round,  rump,  and  sirloin  steak;  lamb  chops,  forequarter,  hindquarter, 
leg,  and  loin;  pork  chops,  roast,  spare  rib,  and  salt;  veal  chops,  cutlet,  forequarter,  hindquarter,  leg, 
and  loin ;  chicken  and  fowl ;  side  and  sliced  bacon ;  sliced  and  whole  ham ;  Frankfurters  and  pork 
sausages;  corned  and  smoked  shoulder;  liver;  tripe;  best  leaf  and  pure  lard. 

Fish :   Salt  cod  and  fresh  mackerel. 

Vegetables :   Sweet  and  white  potatoes;  yellow  turnips. 

Fruit :  Dried  apples  and  apricots,  bananas,  citron,  cranberries,  currants,  lemons,  oranges, 
prunes,   and  common  raisins. 

We  next  present  those  articles  which  show  a  decrease  in  price  in  nine 
or  more  cities  (including  therewith  those  cities  in  which  no  change  is  shown). 

Articles  Showing  a  Decrease  in  Price. 

Groceries :  Bread  flour  by  bag  or  barrel;  pastry  flour  by  pound  or  bag;  graham  and  rye 
flour;  corn  and  rye  meal;  cut  loaf,  granulated,  and  powdered  sugar;  syrup;  Eastern  and  Western 
eggs;  pea,  red  kidney,  and  yellow-eye  beans;  dried  pease;  bread  soda;  saleratus;  starch;  laundry 
soap;    cucumber   and  mixed  pickles. 

Provisions :  Flank  corned  beef,  soup  beef   (shin  bone),  bologna  sausage. 

Fish ;  Fresh  cod,  fresh  and  smoked  halibut,  salt  mackerel. 

Vegetables :   Cabbage,  onions,  and  white  turnips. 

Fuel:  Egg,  furnace,  nut,  and  stove  coal;  hard  and  soft  wood. 


From  the  preceding  showings  it  is  evident  that  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  the  j^i'ices  of  many  necessaries  of  life  have  advanced  —  in  certain 
cities;  but  it  may  be  as  truthfully  said  that  the  prices  of  many  necessaries 
of  life  are  lower  —  in  certain  cities.  The  local  influence  is  thus  strongly 
manifested,  and  too  much  reliance  should  not  be  placed  upon  sweeping 
assertions  of  increases  or  decreases,  particularly  if  the  localities  in  which 
quotations  are  obtained  are  not  mentioned.  It  would  be  possible  to  present 
quotations  showing  marked  increases,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  quotations 
indicating  great  decreases.  The  only  reliable  statistical  presentation  is 
one  which  gives  quotations  from  representative  localities,  and  brings  into 
full  relief  the  local  conditions  therein. 

In  the  next  table  each  city  is  credited  Avith  the  number  of  articles 
showing  an  increase  in  price  in  October,  1906,  as  compared  with  prices  in 
October,  1905,  and  also  with  the  number  of  articles  showing  a  decrease 
in  price  as  between  the  two  periods  of  comparison. 

Increase  and  Decrease  hy  Localiti/. 


Cities. 

Articles  Show- 
ing Increase 

Articles  .<!how- 
ing  Decrease  or 

Excess  of 
Increase  (+),  or 

So  Change 

Decrease  (-) 

Boston,      .......... 

97 

38 

+  59 

Brockton,. 

86 

37 

+  49 

Fall  River, 

69 

63 

+  6 

Fitch  liurg, 

61 

63 

—2 

Gloucestpp, 

52 

72 

—20 

Haverhill, 

83 

43 

+  40 

Holyoke,  . 

64 

56 

+  8 

Lawrence, 

85 

47 

+  38 

Lowell, 

65 

67 

—2 

Lynn, 

67 

64 

+  3 

New  Bedford, 

76 

59 

+  17 

Newburyport, 

81 

45 

+  36 

Salem, 

76 

52 

+  24 

Springfield, 

75 

41 

+  34 

Taunton,  . 

89 

44 

+  45 

Woburn,    . 

58 

49 

+  9 

Worcester, 

83 

38 

+  45 

Totals. 

1,267 

878 

+  389 
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In  14  cities  the  number  of  articles  showing  an  increase  in  price  is  in 
excess  of  the  number  of  articles  shomng  a  decrease  in  price.  In  the  cities 
of  Fitchburg,  Gloucester,  and  Lowell,  articles  showing  a  decrease  in  price 
are  greater  in  nuniber  than  articles  showing  an  increase  in  price. 

Considering  each  quotation  for  a  city  as  a  "  pointj'  either  of  increase 
or  decrease,  we  obtain  the  results  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Classification. 

"  Points  "  of 
Increase 

"  Points  "  of 
Decrease 

Excess  of 

Increase  (+),  or 

Decrease  (— ) 

Groceries,            ......... 

Provisions,           ......... 

Fish, 

Vegetables,         ......... 

Fruit 

Fuel 

394 

581 

60 

50 

140 

42 

427 
207 
68 
50 
66 
60 

—33 

+  374 
—8 

+  74 
—18 

Totals,       ......... 

1,267 

878 

+  389 

The  "  points  "  aggregate  2,145,  of  which  1,267,  or  59.07  per  cent, 
indicate  increase  in  price,  and  878,  or  40.93  per  cent,  show  decrease.  The 
resultant  is  a  net  increase  of  389  "  points,"  or  18.14  per  cent  of  2,145. 

In  the  report  for  April,  1906,*  the  "  points  "  aggregated  2,032,  of 
which  1,004,  or  49.41  per  cent,  indicated  increase  in  price  and  1,028,  or 
50.59  per  cent,  showed  a  decrease.  The  resultant  was  a  net  decrease  of 
24  "points,"  or  1.18  per  cent  of  2,032.  Comparing  October,  1906,  and 
April,  1906,  the  former  period  shows  an  approximate  net  increase  as 
regards  "  points  "  of  413,  or  20.33  per  cent. 

We  next  present  a  recapitulation  of  quotations  given  in  this  and 
preceding  Bulletins  for  the  months  of  April  and  October  in  1904,  1905, 
and  1906.  The  basis  is  shown,  but  the  quantities  are  omitted.  The  final 
column  shows  the  increase,  decrease,  or  no  change  or  no  comparison  in 
October,  1906,  as  compared  with  April,  1904,  and  October,  1904. 

Average  Retail  Prices  in  Massaclmseits. 


INCRKASK  (+),  Decrease 

(— ),  AND  No  Change 

1904            1 

1905            1 

I»06 

OR  Comparison  (=)  in 

Abticles. 

P.asls 

October,  1906, 
as  Compared  with 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April  '04 

October  '041 

OROCEBIESi. 

Flour: 

Bread,      . 

bag 

- 

SO. 975 

$0,947 

$0,798 

$0,746 

$0.74 

= 

— 

barrel 

$6,371 

7.626 

7.393 

6.354 

5.484 

5.783 

— 

— 

Pastry,     . 

pound 

.039 

.036 

.04 

.034 

.032 

.032 

— 

— 

bag 

- 

.853 

.87 

.702 

.639 

.62 

= 

— 

Buckwheat, 

pound 

.039 

.041 

.045 

.046 

.043 

.043 

+ 

+ 

Entire  wheat,    . 

pound 

.043 

.045 

.043 

.044 

.039 

.044 

+ 

— 

Graham, 

pound 

.034 

.033 

.034 

.034 

.033 

.034 

^^ 

+ 

Rye, 

pound 

.031 

.033 

.034 

.033 

.033 

.035 

+ 

+ 

Meal: 

Corn, 

pound 

.027 

.029 

.028 

.029 

.028 

.028 

+ 

— 

Oat, 

pound 

.042 

.043 

.035 

.036 

.036 

.039 

— 

— 

Rye, 

pound 

.033 

.034 

.033 

.032 

.032 

.031 

— 

— 

Coffee: 

Blend,      . 

pound 

.24 

.274 

.265 

.249 

.243 

.273 

+ 



Java, 

pound 

.298 

.304 

.321 

.294 

.319 

.302 

+ 

— 

Mocha  and  Java. 

pound 

.31 

.314 

.313 

.293 

.283 

.307 

— 

Tea: 

Black,      . 

pound 

.453 

.511 

.509 

.513 

.517 

.519 

+ 

+ 

Green,     •. 

pound 

.465 

.414 

.492 

.453 

.521 

.497 

+ 

— 

Mixed, 

pound 

.475 

.53 

.488 

.486 

.509 

.477 

+ 

— 

Sea  Labor  Bulletin  No.   41,  pp.   234-236. 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  Massachusetts  — 

Continued. 

Abticlks. 

Basis 

1904 

1903 

190G 

ISCRHASE   (4-),   DkCKF.ASB 
(— ),   AND    No   (  HANGE    , 

08  Comparison  (=)  in 
octoiskr,  1906, 

AS   COMPARKD   WITH 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April  '04 

October,'04 

OROCERIES  —  Cod. 

Sugar: 
Cut  loaf, 
Granulated, 
Powdered, 
Yellow,    . 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

$0,079 
.055 
.08 
.048 

$0,073 
.057 
.073 
.052 

$0,081 
.067 
.08 
.06 

$0,074 
.054 
.074 
.051 

$0,072 
.051 
.07 
.048 

$0,076 
.054 
.072 
.051 

+ 

+ 

Molasses: 
Cooking, 
New  Orleans,    . 
Porto  Rico, 

gallon 
gallon 
gallon 

.39 
.515 

.488 

.405 
.538 
.482 

-.419 
.538 
.501 

.398 
.519 
.496 

.359 
.514 
.491 

.41 

.544 

.483 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Syrup, 

gallon 

.525 

.466 

.464 

.499 

.487 

.514 

— 

+ 

Vinegar: 
Cider,       . 
White  wine, 

gallon 
gallon 

.218 
.191 

.222 
.202 

.222 
.231 

.217 
.221 

.223 
207 

.237 
.236 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

Butter: 
Cooking. 
Creamery. 
Dairy, 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.219 
.263 
.284 

.213 
.265 
.258 

.243 

.31 

.279 

.217 
.263 
.258 

.211 
.253 
.263 

.218 
.291 
.247 

+ 

+ 

Cheese: 
New  York, 
Sage, 

pound 
pound 

.164 
.179 

.148 
.174 

.165 
.172 

.166 
.181 

.172 
.176 

.168 
.176 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Eggs: 
Eastern, 
Near  by. 
Western, 

dozen 
dozen 
dozen 

.226 
.254 
.206 

.27 

.345 

.256 

.239 
.258 
.213 

.295 
357 
.259 

.214 

.25 

.199 

.291 
.348 
.257 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Beans: 
Medium, 
Pea, 

Red  kidney, 
Yellow  eye. 

quart 
quart 
quart 
quart 

.091 
.095 
.125 
.116 

.092 
.092 
.118 
.113 

.084 
.089 
.122 
.111 

.088 
.091 
.121 
.11 

.069 
.089 
.12 
.097 

-.08 
.082 
.12 
.096 

- 

+ 

Pease: 
Dried,       . 
Split, 

quart 
quart 

.079 
.091 

.079 
.09 

.079 
.09 

.083 
.091 

.077 
.09 

.079 
.091 

= 

- 

Rice: 

Good,       . 
.    Head,       . 

pound 
pound 

.07 
.09 

.07 
.082 

.064 
.085 

.068 
.089 

.068 
.084 

.078 
.083 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Tapioca: 
Flake.       . 
Pearl,       . 

pound 
pound 

.057 
.055 

.064 
.058 

.057 
.057 

.059 
.06 

.068 
.066 

.086 
.081 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

Saqo, 

Bread  Soda, 
Saleratus, 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.074 
.052 
.075 

.064 
.069 
.072 

.073 
.064 
.073 

.075 
.074 
.077 

.075 
.065 
.067 

.081 
.068 
.07 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Starch, 

Soap,  laundry  . 

Kerosene  oil,  . 

pound 

cake 

gallon 

.054 

.048 
.148 

.059 
.048 
.144 

.063 
.048 
.133 

.061 
.049 
.13 

.055 
.049 
.129 

.058 
.048 
.132 

+ 

- 

Pickles: 
Cucumber, 
Mixed,     . 

quart 
quart 

.12 
.146 

.167 
.169 

.114 
.161 

.133 
.17 

.125 
.151 

.123 
.158 

+ 
+ 

— 

PROVISION!*. 

Beef,  corned: 
Brisket,   . 
Flank,      . 
Rib  (thick  end). 
Shoulder, 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.103 
.056 
.116 

.11 
.056 
.106 
.088 

.097 
.053 
.099 
.086 

.109 
.054 
.102 
.092 

.112 
.053 
.102 
.098 

.117 
.054 
.106 
.102 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Beep,  roast: 
Rib, 

Rib  roll,  . 
Riimp  (back),  . 
Rump  (face),    . 
Shoulder, 
Sirloin,     . 
Vein, 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.175 
.139 

.182 
.176 

.214 
.153 

.152 

.12 

.185 

.199 

.103 

.227 

.152 

.128 
.125 
.171 
.162 
.103 
.207 
.155 

.138 

.128 

.179 

.165 

.11 

.20 

.152 

.153 
.122 
.155 
.156 
.122 
.206 
.152 

.158 
.149 
.173 
.167 
.108 
.232 
.16 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Beefsteak: 
Chuck      . 
Hamburger, 
Round,    . 
Rump,     . 
Sirloin,     . 

pound 
pound 
pound 
poimd 
pound 

.102 
.118 
.191 
.237 
.245 

.115 
.105 
.166 
.252 
.247 

.117 
.094 
.159 
.258 
.23 

.116 

.102 

.171 

.27 

.248 

.115 
.103 
.177 
.263 
.252 

.1.33 
.113 
.189 
.286 
.279 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

i 
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Average  Retail  Prices  in  Massachusetts  —  Continued. 


Articles. 

Basis 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Increase  (+),  Decrease 

(— ),  and  No  Change 

OR  Comparison  (=)  in 

October.  1906, 

as  Compared  with 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April  '04 

October  '04 

PROVISIONS  —  Con. 

Beef,  dried. 

Beef,  soup  (shin  bone). 

pound 
pound 

$0,217 
.043 

$0,278 
.045 

$0.29 
.044 

$0,245 
.047 

$0,277 
.046 

$0,275 
.044 

+ 

+ 

— 

Lamb: 
Chop, 

Forequarter,     . 
Hindquarter,     . 
Leg, 
Loin, 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.196 

.10 

.16 

.165 

.156 

.201 

.09 

.135 

.152 

.143 

.188 
.093 
.136 
.155 

.194 

.231 
.104 
.148 
.161 
.152 

.224 

.10 

.143 

.157 

.145 

.258 
.115 
.174 
.184 
.18 

+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

Pork: 
Chop, 
Roast, 
Spare  rib. 
Salt, 

poimd 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.135 
.13 
.11 
.105 

.156 
.146 
.098 
.109 

.133 
.12 
.095 
.101 

.157 
.146 
.099 
.105 

.145 
.132 
.097 
.11 

.165 
.148 
.095 
.117 

+ 

1           + 

+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Veal: 
Chop, 
Cutlet,     . 
Forequarter, 
Hindquarter,    . 
Leg, 
Loin, 

pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 
pound 

.189 
244 
.103 
.149 
.17 
.169 

.201 
.262 
.097 
.137 
.156 
.149 

.202 
.251 
.099 
.129 
.144 
.159 

.197 

.266 

.101 

.14 

.16 

.145 

.202 
.267 
.103 
.143 
.159 
.143 

.218 

.27 

.105 

.148 

.165 

.154 

+ 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 

Poultry: 
Chicken, 
Fowl, 
Turkey,   . 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.229 
.178 
.249 

.206 
.172 
.25 

.21 

.177 

.259 

.208 
.179 
.273 

.213 
.178 
.251 

.233 
.191 
.252 

(           + 
+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Bacon: 
Side, 
Sliced,      . 

pound 
poimd 

.155 
.169 

.155 
.17 

.144 
.164 

.145 
.163 

.151 
.169 

.166 
.191 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

Ham: 
Sliced,      . 
Whole,     . 

pound 
pound 

.193 
.139 

.231 
.149 

.203 
.128 

.216 
.132 

.223 
.144 

.251 
.179 

+ 
+ 

+ 

+ 

Sausages: 
Bologna, 
Frankfurters,    . 
Pork, 

pound 
pound 
pound 

.10 

.113 

.113 

.103 
.112 
.121 

.099 
.117 
.115 

.105 
.114 
.114 

.102 
.113 
.115 

103 
,12 
.12 

i           + 
+ 
+ 

+ 

Shoulder: 
Corned,    . 
Smoked, 

pound 
pound  1 

.099 
.101 

.107 
.108 

.088 
.087 

.095 
.091 

.103 
.102 

.108 
.106 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Liver, 
Tripe. 

pound 
pound 

.082 
.077 

.083 
.075 

.079 
.075 

.082 
.075 

.081 
.077 

.081 
.077 

— 

+ 

Lard: 
Best  leaf, 
Pure, 
Cottolene, 

pound 
pound  i 
pound 

.125 
.109 
.105 

.119 
.103 
.112 

.115 
.099 
.104 

.122 
.106 
.096 

.124 
.111 
.111 

.126 
.118 
.102 

1 

+ 
+ 

i 

+ 
+ 

FISH. 

Clams: 
In  shell,  . 
Shucked, 

quart 
quart 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

.071 
.255 

Z! 

^ 

Cod: 
Fresh,       . 
Salt, 

pound 
pound 

.093 
.112 

.084 
.108 

092 
.122 

.088 
.124 

.08 
.114 

.088 
.122 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Finnan  haddie, 
Haddock, 

pound 
pound 

- 

.103 

.092 

.094 

.092 

.102 
.072 

= 

— 

Halibut: 

Fresh, 
Smoked, 

pound 
pound 

.178 
.19 

.193 
.198 

.198 
.207 

.202 
.204 

.171 
.204 

.177 
.207 

+ 

+ 

Mackerel: 
Fresh. 

Salt, 

apiece 
apiece 

.199 
.152 

.246 
.153 

.293 
.127 

.199 
.169 

.175 
.155 

.209 
.191 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Oysters,    . 
Salmon,  smoked 

quart 
pound 

.228 

.255 

.25 

.27 

.263 

.404 
.251 

+ 

— 

Vi:OETA.BI,ES. 

Cabbage, . 
Onions,      . 

pound 
quart 

.057 
.068 

.016 
.051 

.023 
.065 

.019 
.051 

.043 
.045 

.016 
.048 

— 

- 
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Average  Retail  Pi 

•ices  in  Massachusetts 



Concluded. 

Articles. 

Basis 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Increase  (+),  Decrease 

(— ),  AKD  No  Change 

OB  Comparison  (=)  in 

October,  1906, 

A8  Compared  with 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April 

October 

April  '04 

October  '04 

VEOKTABI^ES   Con. 

« 

Potatoes: 

Sweet, 
White,      . 

pound 
peck 

$0.05 
.336 

$0,022 
.201 

$0,051 
.159 

$0,021 
.207 

$0,044 
.25 

$0,025 
.206 

- 

+ 

+ 

Turnips: 
White,      . 
Yellow,    . 

pound 
pound 

.025 
.024 

.02 
.019 

.021 
.022 

.021 
.021 

.024 
.023 

.024 
.023 

— 

+ 
+ 

FRITIT. 

Apples: 
Dried,      . 
Fresh,      . 

pound 
peck 

.114 
.406 

.104 
.262 

.108 
.321 

.117 
.321 

139 

588 

.129 
.304 

+ 

+ 
+ 

Apricots  (dried), 
Bananas,  . 
Citron, 

pound 
dozen 
pound 

.14 
.173 

.138 
.169 
.172 

.139 
.131 
.18 

.142 
.169 
.178 

144 
18 

188 

.167 
.181 
.221 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 
+ 

Cranberries,     . 
Currants, 
Lemons,     . 

quart 
pound 
dozen 

.11 

.165 

.086 
.096 
.182 

.106 
.104 
.185 

.104 
.102 

.287 

215 
098 
185 

.112 
.102 
.35 

+ 

+ 

4 
+ 
+ 

Oranges,  . 
Peaches  (dried). 
Prunes,     . 

dozen 
pound 
pound 

.261 
.087 

.285 
.129 
.087 

.234 
.137 
.084 

.343 
.146 
.094 

28 

145 

097 

.387 

.15 

.097 

+ 
+ 

+ 
+ 

+ 

Raisins,     . 
Raisins,  seedless. 
Raisins,  sultana, 

pound 
pound 
pound 

~ 

.104 
.113 
.152 

.094 
.113 
.1.38 

.107 
.123 
.15 

098 
112 
138 

.107 
.117 
.141 

= 

+ 
+ 

FUEI.. 

Coal; 
Egg, 
Furnace, 
Nut, 
Stove, 

ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 

7.218 
7.152 
7.322 
7.24 

7.518 
7.609 
7.564 
7.751 

7.0S1 
6.753 
7.106 
7.124 

6.85 
6.546 
6.928 
7.006 

7.238 
6.952 
7.267 
7.374 

6.927 
7.045 
7.026 
7.096 

— 

— 

Wood: 
Hard,        . 

Soft. 

cord 
cord 

9.924 
8.736 

8.474 
7.174 

8.624 
6.941 

8.532 
7.443 

6.677 
5.618 

7.423 
5.953 

- 

- 

We  present  a  recaj)itulation  of  the  preceding  table: 


Increase  (+),  Decrease  (— ),  and  No  Change 
Comparison  (=)  in  — 

OS 

Articles. 

October,  1906,  as  compared 
with  April,  1004 

October,  100(1,  as  compared 
Kith  October,  1004 

+ 

- 

= 

+ 

- 

= 

Groceries,           ...... 

Provisions,         ...... 

Fish 

Vegetables,         ...... 

Fruit 

Fuel 

27 
34 
5 

7 

20 
13 
2 
6 
1 
6 

6 
3 
5 

6 

23 

38 

4 

4 

13 

28 
10 
4 

1 
1 
6 

2 
2 
4 

1 

Totals,      ...... 

73 

48 

20 

82 

50 

9 

The  total  lino  shows  that  in  October,  1006,  as  compared  with  April, 
1904,  73  articles  showed  an  increase  in  price;  48,  a  decrease;  and  20,  no 
change  or  no  comparison.  In  October,  190G,  as  compared  with  October, 
1904,  82  articles  showed  an  increase  in  price;  50,  a  decrease;  and  9,  no 
change  or  no  comparison. 

The  report  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  at  Washington  (Bulletin  ISTo.  65),  shows 
the  average  retail  prices  of  food  in  1905  in  38  States  and  the  District  of 
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Columbia.  We  present  the  table,  giving,  in  addition,  comparative  fignres 
for  Massachusetts  founded  npon  the  Bureau  investigation  in  April,  1906. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  presenting  quotations  has 
jDreviously  given  wholesale  prices,  but  the  quotations  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding table  are  average  retail  prices.  The  Massachusetts  Bureau  has 
considered,  and  still  considers,  that  the  proper  quotations  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  are  the 
retail  prices  paid  by  the  consumer  and  not  wholesale  prices. 

We  feel  impelled,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  article,  to  repeat  what  was 
said  in  the  analysis  of  the  presentation  of  average  retail  prices  in  Labor 
Bulletin  IsTo.  41  for  May  of  the  present  year : 

"  In  articles  appearing  in  newspapers  and  magazines  and  in  speeches 
made  at  political  meetings  and  other  gatherings,  continual  reference  is 
made  to  the  disproportion  in  percentage  between  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  and  the  increase  in  wages.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
if  the  cost  of  living  increases,  for  instance,  25  per  cent,  wages  should 
increase  25  per  cent,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the  question  will  show 
that  there  is  no  real  relation  or  connection  between  the  two  percentages. 
Increases  in  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life  are  caused  from  increased 
cost,  from  increased  demand  as  compared  with  supply,  from  combinations 
raising  prices,  and  from  other  causes  which  cannot  be  specifically  stated. 
The  increased  cost  first  referred  to  may  result  from  an  increased  labor 
charge,  from  reduction  in  hours,  or  from  a  comparative  scarcity  of  the 
article  in  question. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  increase  in  wages  should  be  indicated 
by  the  same  percentage  as  the  increase  in  prices.  As  we  have  shown, 
the  increase  in  prices  is  dependent  upon  a  number  of  well-defined  causes 
and  others  which  cannot  be  explicitly  stated.  The  increase  in  wages  is 
dependent  upon  one  cause  only,  and  that  is  increased  net  interest,  or 
profits,  which  latter  is  but  a  form  of  interest,  being  a  return  from  invested 
money.  If  money  is  invested  in  a  stock  company,  the  dividends  are 
really  interest.  If  a  man  invests  money  in  a  business  carried  on  by  him- 
self, his  profits  are  as  much  interest  on  his  investment  as  if  the  money 
had  been  invested  in  a  company  managed  by  other  persons.  Tlie  only 
way  in  which  wages  can  be  increased  legitimately  is  by  an  increase  in 
interest,  which  includes  profits  on  money  invested.  The  question  of  the 
increase  of  wages  is  not  influenced  by  prices  except  so  far  as  higher  cost 
for  materials,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  selling  price,  lowers 
profits  and  thus  renders  it  much  harder  to  increase  wages.  From  a  manu- 
facturer's point  of  view,  increased  cost  of  stock  would  naturally  operate 
to  reduce  profits  unless  the  selling  price  is  increased!  This  renders  cur- 
tailment in  expenses,  including  salaries  and  wages,  necessary,  and  perhaps 
imperative,  if  the  business  is  to  be  continued. 

"  If  prices  continue  to  increase,  it  seems  inevitable  that  both  em- 
ployer and  employee  will  be  materially  affected.  If  this  increase  meanS' 
to  the  employer  smaller  profits  or  interest  on  his  investment,  he  will  be 
oblic:ed  to  still  further  rofluce  his  general  expenses  and,  finally,  if  he 
wishes  to  continue  his  business,  to  cut  down  wages.  In  the  case  of  the 
employee,  if  prices  continue  to  increase  and  there  are  no  increases  in 
wages  or  salaries,  like  the  employer,  ho  will  bo  obliged  to  reduce  his  ex- 
penses and  adopt  a  more  moderate  mode  of  living.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
assume  that  the  increase  in  prices  can  go  on  indefinitely  and  that  it  must 
be  met  with  the  same  percentage  of  increase  in  wages  and  salaries." 
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DIRECTORY  OF  EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 


[Note. In   compiling    the    following    list    of   Employers'    Associations    in    Massachusetts    the 

Bureau  has  intended  to  include  only  those  Associations  having  some  relation  to  the  employment  of 
labor,  and  to  exclude  those  organized  bodies  of  employers  whose  purpose  of  organization  is  purely 
commercial,  social,  or  technical.  If  any  Association  has  been  included  which  does  not  have  any 
relotion  or  dealings  whatsoever  with  labor,  we  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  the  Secretary  will  notify 
this  Department  to  that  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  any  omissions  reported  to  us  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Although  the  Directory  is  presented  by  cities  and  towns,  alphabetically  arranged,  the  reader 
is  directed  to  look  under  "  In  General  "  for  Associations  ivhich  seem  general  in  their  character  and 
scope,  and  whose  title  is  not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  classify  it  under  any  particular  place.] 


Adams. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Adams  and 
North  Adams.      See  North  Adams. 

Attleborongrta. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion. E.  M.  Fuller,  Sec,  5  Pleasant  St., 
Attleborough. 

BOSTOX. 

Boston    Brewers    Association.    Henry    V.    Huse, 

Sec,  26  Pemberton  Sq.     Tel.  Hay.  778. 
Boston  Builders  Exchange.     A.   Piotti,    Sec,   38 

Olney  St.,  Dorchester.     Tel.  Dor.  745-3. 
Boston  Labor  Bureau.     Charles  E.   Fouhy,    Sec. 
pro    tern.,    34    Merchants    Row.      Tel.    Main 
4911. 

Boston  Branch  National  Metal  Trades  Associa- 
tion. D.  r.  S.  Clark,  Sec,  34  Merchants 
Row.     Tel.  Main  4911. 

Boston  Tile  Dealers  Association.  G.  Waldo 
Crawley,  Sec,  3  Somerset  St.  Tel.  Hay. 
2416. 

Boston  Typothetce.  George  W.  Simonds,  Sec, 
161  Summer  St.     Tel.  Ox.  2038. 

Carriage  Manufacturers  Association.  H.  P.  T. 
Thanisch,   Sec,   3305  Washington  St.,  J.   P. 

Cigar  Manufacturers  Association.  Charles  H. 
Traiser,  Sec,  125  Court  St.     Tel.  Hay.  562. 

Clothiers  Association.  Silas  Peavj^  Sec,  38 
Summer  St.     Tel.  Main  2533. 

Electrical  Contractors  Association.  Frank  L. 
Barnes,  Sec,  201  Sudbury  Bldg.  Tel.  Hay. 
1000. 

Employers  Association.  Albion  P.  Pease,  Sec, 
Room  702,  88  Broad  St.     Tel.  Main  6632. 

Furniture  and  Interior  Decorators  Association. 
Edwin  B.  Cobb,  Sec,  Second  St.,  East  Cam- 
bridge. 

Lumber  Trade  Club.  J.  E.  P.  Downes,  Sec,  482 
Harrison  Av.     Tel.  Trem.  12. 

Master  Barbers  Association.  .Tohn  W.  Du- 
charme,  Sec,  40  Pemberton  Sq.  Tel.  Main 
25529. 

Master  Builders  Association.  William  H.  Say- 
ward,  Sec,  166  Devonshire  St.  Tel.  Main 
6749. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  Fred  W.  Clarke, 
Sec,   166  Devonshire  St. 

Master  Lathers  Association.  Andrew  W.  Wood- 
man, Sec,  101  Tremont  St.  Tel.  Main 
4753. 


Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association. 
Alexander  Peters,  Sec,  477  Tremont  St. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion of  South  Boston.  Frank  E.  Howard, 
Sec,  148  F  St.,  S.  Boston.  Tel.  S.  B. 
164-3. 

Master  Plumbers  Association.  John  P.  Drury, 
Rec  Sec,  99  Endicott  St.     Tel.  Rich.  549. 

Master  Sign  Makers  Association.  Morrill  P. 
Place,  Sec,  31  Cornhill.     Tel.  Hay.  739-2. 

Master  Teamsters  Association.  George  F.  Steb- 
bins.    Sec,   12  Pearl  St.     Tel.  Main  1923. 

Merchant  Tailors  Exchange.  Samuel  H.  Spring, 
Sec,  110  Tremont  St.     Tel.  Main  1973-3. 

Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Engravers  League.  J. 
H.  Alwell,   Sec,  30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 

BROCKTON. 

Brockton    Master    Builders    Association.      A.    H. 

Andrews,  Sec,  24  E.  Elm  St.     Tel.  344-2. 
Brockton  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association.     T.  J. , 

Evans,    Sec,    307-308    Home    Bank    Bldg. 

Tel.  121-3. 
Master  Horseshoers  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion,   Local    No.    S64.      M.    E.    Wanamaker, 

Sec,   14  Ford  St. 
Master  Painters  Association.     Henry  A.  Burgess, 

Sec,  35  Myrtle  St. 
The  Employing  Hairdressers  Association.     J.  T. 

Conley,   Sec,   131  Montello  St. 

CAltlBRIOOK. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion. George  B.  Gilbert,  Sec,  1  Florence 
PI. 

CIIKL.SEA. 

Retail  Grocers  A.ssociation.  W.  H.  Davis,  Sec, 
171  Washington  Av. 

Clinton. 

Master  Builders  Association. 

FAI^Ii   RIVER. 

Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.     Clarence  M. 

Hathaway,   Sec,  P.  O.  Box  199.     Tel.  312; 

Aut.   3333. 
Ma.tter  Builders  A.isociation.     Willard  M.  Pettey, 

Sec,    124   Plymouth    Av.      Tel.    714-22    and 

57-1. 
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FITCUBURO. 

Fitchburg  Master  House  Painters  Association. 
James  T.  Hope,  Sec,  83  Main  St.  Tel. 
516-2. 

CI.OIJCESTKR. 

Master  Builders  Association.  John  W.  Day, 
Pres.,    374   Washington    St. 

HATERHILIi. 

Haverhill  Shoe  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 
H.  S.  Lockwood,  Sec,  58  "Washington  St. 
Tel.   17. 

HOLiYOKi:. 

Master    Builders    Association.       Michael    Cleary, 

Sec,  330  Northampton  St. 
Master   Painters   Association.      Thomas    E.    Beg 

ley.  Sec,  255  Appleton  St.     Tel.  524-5. 
Master   Plumhers    Association.      Archibald    Cnth 

bertson,   Sec,   173  High  St.     Tel.  535-5. 
Master  Team  Oivners  Association.     J.  E.  Sheldon 

Sec,  83  Main   St.     Tel.  420  or  421. 
Printers  Board  of  Trade.      E.   E.   Warren,    Sec. 

340  Appleton  St.     Tel.  1007. 

Hyde  Park. 

Master  House  Painters  and  Decorators  Associa- 
tion. George  W.  Morse,  Sec,  34  Fair- 
mount  Av.     Tel.  67-2. 

liAn'REBrCE. 

Master    Painters    Association.      Frank    L.    Kidd, 

Sec,  200   Broadway. 
Retail   Merchants   Association.      L.    E.    Bennink, 

Sec,  235  Essex  St.     Tel.  248. 

IJeomlnster. 

Horn  and  Celluloid  Manufacturers  Association. 
B.  W.  Doyle,  Sec. 

Lowell  Cotton  Manufacturers  Association.     W.  S. 

Southworth,      Sec,      Massachusetts      Cotton 

Mills.     Tel.  1206  or  1207. 
Lowell  Grocers  and  Butchers  Association.     P.  J. 

O'Brien,   Sec,  347  High  St.     Tel.  1655. 
Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.     P. 

A.  Howard,  Sec,  487  Merrimack  St. 
The    Builders    Exchange.       Herbert    R.     White, 

Sec,  14  Appleton  St.     Tel.  64-2. 

Lynn  Machine  Manufacturers  Association.     C.  P. 

Stanbon,  Sec,  136  Munroe  St.     Tel.  1728. 
Lynn  Merchants  Association.     George  F.  Rideout, 

Sec,  Room  6,  25  Exchange  St.    Tel.  1356-1. 
Lynn     Shoe     Manufacturers     Association,     Inc. 

Horace    W.    Sawyer,    Sec,    459    Union    St. 

Tel.  1000  and  1001. 
Master    Barbers    Association.       James     Window, 

Sec,   110  S.  Common  St.     Tel.  8176. 
Master     Builders     A.isociation.       Henry     Ripley, 

Sec,  13%   Smith  St.     Tel.  1987. 
Master  Carpenters  Association.     Robert   P.  Mar- 
shall, Sec,  62  Marshall's  Wharf. 
Master    Plumbers    Association.       L.    E.    Gorham, 

Sec,  158  Chestnut  St. 
Master    Teamsters    Association.       George    W.     C. 

Bliss.,  Sec,    73  Lynnfield.  St. 

?nABI^BOROi;«9H. 

Marlborough  Builders  Association.  C.  H.  An- 
drews, Sec,  Hazleton  Block. 


milford. 

Master  Builders  Association.     E.  F.  Lynch,   Sec. 

NEWTOK. 

Master  Builders  Association.     See  Waltham. 
Master     Painters     and     Decorators     Association. 

Eugene    Hough,    Sec,    244   Washington    St. 

Tel.  Newton  North  732-3. 

NORTH   ADAMS. 

■Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Adams  and 
North  Adams.  Hobart  C.  Tower,  Sec,  30 
Eagle   St. 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Builders  Exchange.  John  P.  McGrath,  Sec,  27 
Bright  St. 

PITTSFIE1.D. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Pittsfield.     D.  H. 

Pike,   Sec,  28  Renne  Road. 
Pittsfield     Liverymen's     Protective     Association. 

W.   D.   B.   Mead,   Sec,   328   North   St.      Tel. 

16-2  or  136. 

SA1,£9I. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association.  L. 
V.  Shaw,  Sec,  5  Orne  Sq. 

SPRINOFIEIiD. 

Employers  Association.  George  A.  Denison, 
Sec,  310  Main  St.     Tel.  2095-2. 

Master  Carpenters  Association.  L.  P.  Fletcher, 
Sec,  337  Worthington  St.     Tel.  352. 

Master  Expressmen's  Association.  H.  A.  John- 
son, Sec,  185  N.  Bridge  St.,  Merrick.  Tel. 
1388-1. 

Master  Horseshoers  National  Protective  Associa- 
tion.    Robert  Berry,  Sec,  136  Allen  St. 

Master  Masons  Association.  W.  T.  Gregg,  Sec, 
162  Eastern  Av.     Tel.  440. 

Master  Painters  and  Decorators  Association. 
W.  H.  Strout,  Sec,  66  Bridge  St.     Tel.  53. 

Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Springfield  and 
Vicinity.  Robert  Wilson,  Sec,  341  Worth- 
ington St. 

Springfield  Laundries  Protective  Association. 
Charles  L.  Brown,   Sec,   870  State  St. 

Western  Massachtisetts  Typothetce.  William  M. 
Lester,  Sec,  89  Dwight  St.     Tel.  1456-3. 

WAI,THAM. 

Master  Builders  Association  of  Waltham,  New- 
ton, Watertown,  Weston,  and  Vicinity.  W. 
B.  McMullin,  Sec,  60  Cook  St.,  Newton 
Highlands.     Tel.  Newton  South  353-3. 

IVatertowii. 

Master  Builders  Association.     See  Waltham. 

fVeston. 

Master  Builders  Association.     See  Waltham. 

^VORCESTER. 

Electrical  Contractors  Association. 

Master  Barbers  Association.     Moses  J.   Charron, 

Sec,  21  Waldo  St. 
Master    Painters    A.isociation.       C.     C.     Miiisch, 

Sec,  14  Waldo  St. 
Merchant  Tailors  Exchange.     W.  T.  Brown,  Sec, 

5  Pleasant   St.     Tel.  2793-3. 
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Retail  Grocers  and  Provision  Dealers  Associa- 
tion. C.  N.  Chapin,  Sec,  309  Pleasant  St. 
Tel.  729. 

Worcester  Furniture  and  Piano  Movers  Associa- 
tion. 

Worcester  Labor  Bureau.  Herman  S.  Hastings, 
Sec,  44  Front  St.     Tel.   1700. 

Worcester  Metal  Trades  Association.  Donald 
Tulloch,  Sec,  44  Front  St.     Tel.  1700. 

Worce.iter  Typothetm.  Charles  R.  Stobbs,  Sec, 
16  Mechanic  St.     Tel.  1071-3. 

Worcester  Wholesale  Grocers  Association.  Henry 
J.  Kettell,   Sec,  21  Bridge  St. 

In  Oeneral. 

Connecticut  Valley  Labor  Bureau. 

Connecticut  Valley  Metal  Trades  Association. 
A.  F.  Bassett,  Sec,  332  Main  St.,  Spring- 
field.    Tel.   Springfield  1062. 

Eastern  Middlesex  Master  Builders  Association. 
E.  H.  Thomas,  Sec,  24  Park  Av.,  Maiden. 
Tel.  Maiden  426-7. 

International  Association  of  Master  House  Paint- 
ers and  Decorators  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  William  E.  "Wall,  Sec-Treas.,  16  Va 
Union  Sq.,  Somerville.     Tel.  Som.  526-4. 

Labor  Bureau  Secretaries  League.  H.  S.  Hast- 
ings, Sec,  44  Front  St.,  Worcester.  Tel. 
1700. 

Massachusetts  Association  of  Heating  and  Ven- 
tilating Engineers  and  Contractors.  F.  M. 
Boykin,  Jr.,  Sec,  518  Barristers  Hall,  Bos- 
ton.    Tel.  Hay.   1093. 

Massachusetts  State  Association  of  Master  Build- 
ers. Henry  W.  Sweetser,  Sec,  518  Main 
St.,  Worcester. 


Master  Bakers  Association  of  Massachusetts. 
Edmund  C.  Campbell,  Sec,  Room  530,  131 
State  St.,  Boston.     Tel.  Main  4505-2. 

National  Association  of  Builders.  William  H. 
Sayward,  Sec,  166  Devonshire  St.,  Boston. 
Tel.   Main   6749. 

National  Association  of  the  Granite  Indu.itries  of 
the  United  States.  Robert  D.  Smith,  Cor. 
Sec,  186  Franklin  St.,  Quincy.  Tel.  (Bos- 
ton Office)   Ox.  1983-2. 

Netv  England  Asbestos  A.isociation.  W.  A. 
Brady,   934  Tremont  Bldg.,   Boston. 

New  England  Association  of  Boiler  Manufac- 
turers. Arthur  H.  Folger,  Sec,  85  Sumner 
St.,  East  Boston.     Tel.  E.  B.  200. 

New  England  Brewers  Association.  Henry  V. 
Huse,  Sec,  26  Pemberton  Sq.,  Boston.  Tel. 
Hay.  778. 

New  England  Dry  Goods  Association.  L.  W. 
Cutting,  Sec,  669  Massachusetts  Av.,  Cam- 
bridge. 

New  England  Foundrymen's  Association.  Fred 
F.  Stockwell,  Sec,  205  Broadway,  Cam- 
bridge. 

New  England  Iron  League.  H.  O.  Russ,  Sec, 
110  State  St.,  Boston.  Tel.  Main  1094  or 
1095. 

Society  of  Master  House  Painters  and  Decora- 
tors of  Massachusetts.  William  E.  Wall, 
Sec,  161,4  Union  Sq.,  Somerville.  Tel. 
Som.  526-4. 

South  Shore  Master  Builders  Association. 
George  S.  Bailey,  Sec,  Egypt,  Mass. 

United  Typothetw  of  America.  George  H.  Ellis, 
Pres.,  272  Congress  St.,  Boston. 
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[This  section  is  intended  to  record,  so  far  as  possible,  matters  of  current  information  regarding 
trade  xmions,  particularly  those  of  Massachusetts,  and  those  internationals  with  which  the  local  union* 
are  affiliated.] 


Convention  omnHHacliiiNetlH  Itrancli, 
American  Federation  f>r  lialtor. 

The  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  Branch  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  held  in  Lawrence,  October  8-11, 
1906,  opened  with  168  delegates  present,  rep- 
resenting 38  cities  and  towns.  Before  the  close 
of  the  session  over  250  delegates  were  reported 
to  be  in  attendance. 

Addresses  of  welcome,  made  by  President 
Robert  S.  Maloney,  of  the  I^awrcnce  C.  L.  U., 
and  Mayor  John  P.  Kane,  were  briefly  responded 
to  by  Francis  J.  Clarke,  president  of  the  visiting 
organization,  who  presided  at  the  various  ses- 
sions of  the  convention.  In  his  report  for  the 
year,  Mr.  Clarke  stated  that  200  unions  had 
been  organized  in  the  State  during  the  year.  He 
recommended  that  the  A.  F.  of.  L.  be  asked  to 
appoint  an  organizer  whose  whole  time  should 
be  devoted  to  the  work  of  organization  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  also  recommended  that  the  State 
organization  should  insist  on  a  strict  observance 
of    all    trade    agreements;    that    members    should 


realize  the  importance  of  joining  wage  earners' 
clubs:  and  that  the  State  Branch  should  enter 
into  State  politics  in  line  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  national  body. 

Secretary-Treasurer  D.  D.  Driscoll,  in  his  re- 
port, made  recommendations  similar  to  those  of 
the  president,  and  recommended  further  that  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  State  Branch  be  in- 
structed to  request  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
labor  man  on  each  of  the  several  State  commis- 
sions. He  paid  glowing  tribute  to  the  work  of 
the  late  George  E.  McNeill  in  the  cause  of  bibor, 
and  spoke  of  the  movement  already  started  for 
the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument  on  the  grave 
of  Mr.  McNeill  as  a  tribute  from  organized 
labor  of  the  State.  At  a  later  session  the  con- 
vention voted  a  donation  of  $50  toward  the  pro- 
posed monument.  In  his  annual  report,  Mr. 
Driscoll  praised  the  New  England  Civic  Federa- 
tion for  the  assistance,  rendered  through  its  sec- 
retary, to  the  cause  of  labor. 

Among  other  indorsements,  the  convention 
went  on  record  as  approving  the  efforts  made  by 


Average  Retail  Prices  of  Food -1905.    Compiled  from  I 


Apples,  evaporated 

Beans,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts,  chuck 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts,  rib 
Beef,  fresh,  steak,  round 
Beef,  fresh,  steak,  sirloin 

Butter,  creamery 
Butter,  dairy 
Cheese,  full  cream 


Chickens,  full  grown  (not  drawn) . 
Coffee,  Mocha  and  Java  (roasted) 
Coffee  —  average  —  all  kinds 


Corn-meal,  white  and  yellow 
Eggs,  fresh,  country    . 
Fish,  fresh,  cod  (whole) 

Fish,  salt,  cod     . 
Fish,  salt,  mackerel     . 
Flour,  wheat 

Lard,  pure,  best,  leaf  . 
Molasses,  New  Orleans 
Mutton,  leg 

Pork  chops. 

Pork,  salt,  bacon  (sliced) 

Pork,  salt,  bacon  (piece) 

Pork,  salt,  dry,  or  pickled 
Pork,  salt,  ham  (sUced) 
Pork,  salt,  ham  (whole) 

Potatoes,  Irish   . 
Prunes  (all  kinds). 
Rice,  head 

Sugar,  granulated 
Tea  (all  kinds),  . 
Veal  cutlets, 

Vinegar,  cider     . 


pound, 
quart, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound, 

pound, 
dozen, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
l  bbl.  =:  bag, 

pound, 
gallon, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound, 

peck, 

pound, 

pound, 

pound, 
pound, 
pound. 


Massachu- 
setts 

Bureau  In- 
vestiga- 
tion, 

April,  190G 


10.139 

0.089 
0.115 

0.153 
0.177 
0.252 

0.253 
0.263 
0.172 

0.178 
0.283 

0.282 

0.028 
0.250 
0.080 

0.114 

*0.155 

0.746 

0.118 
0.514 
0.157 

0. 145 
0.169 
0.151 

0.110 
0.223 
0.144 

0.2.50 
0.097 
0.0S4 

0.051 
0.516 
0.267 

0.223 


10.114 
0.113 
0.100 

0.145 
0.136 
0.169 


$0,116 
0.114 
0.093 

0.125 
0.125 
0.150 

0.329 


0.335 
0.342 
0.199  !    0.194 


0.184 
0.300 
0.161 

0.019 
0.224 


0.150 
0.142 
0.806 

0.113 
0.750 
0.153 

0.152 
0.217 
0.163 

0.113 
0.215 

0.148 

0.289 
0.102 
0.076 

6.056 
0.600 
0.156 

0.350 


0.204 


0.019 
0.233 


0.150 
0.125 
0.839 

0.123 
0.625 
0.150 

0.133 
0.203 


0.111 
0.193 


0.231 
0.090 
0.085 

0.061 
0.675 
0.150 

0.375 


$0,098 
0.084 
0.099 

0.169 
0.127 
0.149 

0.293 
0.313 

0.186 

0.207 

0.250 

0.032 
0.337 


0.110 
0.170 
0.708 

0.125 
0..575 
0.131 

0.155 
0.211 
0.180 

0.133 
0.246 
0.142 

0.2.54 
0.052 
0.078 

0.0.57 
0.500 
0.189 

0.392 


.10.116 
0.094 
0.070 

0.150 
0.117 
0.158 

0.265 

0.184 

0.155 
0.250 
0.217 

0.023 
0.257 


0.174 
0.635 

0.122 
0.675 
0.138 

0.121 
0.217 


0.118 
0.233 


0.148 
0.097 
0.088 

0,065 
0.475 
0.150 

0.350 


$0,133 
0.100 
0.129 

0.213 
0.199 
0.231 

0.302 

0.180 

0.178 
0.3.50 
0.300 

0.030 
0.3.38 


0.113 
0.181 
0.889 

0.131 
0.500 
0.149 

0.140 
0.180 
0.162 

0.119 
0.244 


0.306 
0.094 
0.095 

0.064 
0.500 
0.249 

0.225 


$0,100 
0.090 
0.118 

0.165 
0.172 
0.230 

0.333 

0.193 

0.160 

0.300 

0.023 
0.319 

0.090 

0.821 

0.130 
0.600 
0.130 

0.145 
0.185 


0.125 
0.216 


0.293 
0.078 
0.100 

0.057 
0.600 
0.230 

0.243 


$0,103 
0.100 

0.118 

0.158 
0.149 
0.186 

0.326 

0.200 

0.172 
0.250 
0.213 

0.018 
0.271 

0.102 

0.958 

0.123 
0.600 
0.138 

0.143 
0.181 


0.124 
0.214 
0.158 

0.267 
0.100 
0.097 

0.061 
0.500 
0.208 

0.267 


$0,119 
0.100 
0.097 

0.1.54 
0.138 
0.173 

0.315 

0.200 

0.183 

0.195 

0.022 
0.289 

0.100 
0.124 
0.843 

0.118 

0.180 

0.177 
0.205 


0.114 
0.211 
0.163 

0.304 
0.102 
0.082 

0.060 
0.567 
0.228 

0.350 


$0,102 
0.094 
0.108 

0.161 
0.136 
0.172 

0.295 

0.166 

0.166 
0.300 
0.250 

0.020 
0.228 


0.140 
0.822 

0.100 
0.511 
0.1.52 

0.148 
0.155 
0.109 

0.100 
0.19S 
0.153 

0.240 
0.092 
0.077 

0.057 
0.500 
0.152 

0.250 


$0,116 
0.091 
0.080 

0.108 
0.114 
0.138 

0.292 
0.231 
0.180 

0.149 

0.208 

0.022 
0.247 


0.104 
0.147 
0.766 

0.111 
0..578 
0.132 

0.126 
0.160 
0.1.52 

0.122 
0.170 
0.126 

0.204 
0.086 
0.087 

0.059 
0.510 
0.151 

0.267 


$0,125 
0.086 
0.105 

0.145 
0.132 
0.157 

0.283 
0.261 
0.190 


0.202 


0.019 
0.243 


0.144 

0.757 

0.112 
0.600 
0.163 

0.138 
0.202 
0.178 

0.119 
0.220 
0.143 

0.226 
0.086 
0.096 

0.059 
0.560 
0.201 

0.250 


10.108 
0.089 
0.099 

0.146 
0.127 
0.158 

0.261 
0.229 
0.168 

0.137 
0.300 
0.219 

0.017 
0.239 


0.125 
0.183 
0.781 

0.116 
0.525 
0.152 

0.126 
0.185 


0.108 
0.200 


0.227 
0.093 
0.085 

0.063 
0.463 
0.150 

0.275 


$0,097 
0.094 
0.100 

0.138 
0.125 
0.155 

0.214 

0.200 

0.114 

0.150 

0.018 
0.230 


0.150 
0.619 

0.108 
0.550 
0.145 

0.125 
0.193 


0.100 
0.200 


0.173 
0.083 
0.092 

0.061 
0.450 
0.169 

0.200 


$0,101 
0.079 

0.087 

0.134 
0.130 
0.147 

0.302 

0.203 


0.203 


0.018 
0.242 


0.184 
0.783 

0.131 
0.579 
0.146 

0.136 
0.151 
0.175 

0.137 
0.196 


0.245 
0.083 
0.084 

0.057 
0.550 
0.150 

0.325 


$0,105 
0.096 
0.093 

0.1.54 
0.113 
0.175 

0.268 
0.304 
0.183 

0.172 

0.167 

0.025 
0.241 


0.078 
0.100 
0.817 

0.102 
0.433 
0.150 

0.158 
0.195 
0.203 

0.095 
0.184 
0.155 

0.300 
0.087 
0.062 

0.060 
0.500 


0.300 


$0,145 
0.080 
0.091 

0.134 
0.122 
0.206 

0.302 

0.168 


0.165 


0.028 
0.315 


0.083 

0.922 

0.124 

0.149 

0.132 
0.187 


0.110 
0.197 


0.199 
0.102 
0.095 

0.064 
0.500 
0.237 

0.250 
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Maasa- 
chueetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New 
Hampshire 

New 
Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Penn- 
sylvania 

Rhode 
Island 

South 
Carolina 

South 
Dakota 

Ten- 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wash- 
ington 

West 
Virginia 

Wis- 
consin 

$0,118 
0.084 
0.102 

SO. 106 
0.079 
0.092 

$0,103 
0.094 
0.094 

$0,107 
0.091 
0.087 

$0,127 
0.094 
0.070 

$0,113 
0.094 
0.082 

10.116 
0.080 
0.087 

$0,108 
0.097 
0.120 

$0,117 

0.096 
0.107 

$0,124 
0.093 
0.101 

$0,090 
0.094 
0.093 

10.112 
0.101 
0.116 

$0,136 
0.098 
0.104 

$0,096 
0.100 

0.093 

$0,105 
0.094 

0.076 

$0,101 

0.097 
0.094 

$0,113 
0.105 

0.079 

$0,125 

0.094 
0.100 

$0,095 
0.085 
0.100 

$0,114 
0.097 

0.091 

$0,115 
0.080 

0.120 

$0,113 
0.094 

0.106 

0.160 
0.173 
0.243 

0.126 
0.115 
0.142 

0.138 
0.129 
0.161 

0.146 
0.114 
0.158 

0.118 
0.097 
0.132 

0.121 
0.110 
0.150 

0.139 
0.162 
0.254 

0.159 
0.161 
0.203 

0.161 
0.148 
0.176 

0.142 
0.124 
0.161 

0.138 
0.125 
0.142 

0.164 
0.152 
0.200 

0.198 
0.190 
0.324 

0.134 
0.120 
0.139 

0.119 
0.102 
0.135 

0.132 
0.127 
0.151 

0.113 
0.103 
0.137 

0.150 
0.133 
0.175 

0.130 
0.114 
0.145 

0.147 
0.121 
0.158 

0.143 
0.1.38 
0.168 

0.141 
0.126 
0.157 

0.282 
0.286 
0.159 

0.298 
0.243 
0.172 

0.282 
0.168 

0.256 
0.228 
0.173 

0.314 
0.225 

0.246 
0.196 

0.290 
0.251 
0.161 

0.300 
0.314 
0.173 

0.284 
0.281 
0.168 

0.261 
0.233 
0.177 

0.313 
0.188 

0.312 
0.258 
0.166 

0.301 
0.165 

0.287 
0.169 

0.229 
0.173 

0.297 
0.294 
0.191 

0.290 
0.194 

0.265 
0.174 

0.298 
0.180 

0.310 
0.183 

0.295 
0.182 

0.285 
0.229 
0.148 

0.183 
0.287 
0.269 

0.156 
0.282 

0.140 
0.216 

0.129 
0.208 

0.170 
0.300 
0.300 

0.123 
0.175 

0.268 

0.173 
0.250 
0.240 

0.163 
0.325 
0.232 

0.147 
0.350 
0.196 

0.178 
0.250 
0.225 

0.169 
0.250 
0.203 

0.218 
0.317 

0.169 
0.142 

0.111 
0.200 

0.225 

0.179 

0.151 
0.250 
0.225 

0.152 
0,350 
0.231 

0.184 
0.350 
0.270 

0.198 

0.149 
0.175 

0.027 
0.296 
0.077 

0.020 
0.240 

0.022 
0.222 

0.019 
0.245 

0.032 
0.302 

0.020 
0.223 

0.025 
0.301 

0.026 
0.301 
0.123 

0.028 
0.287 
0.107 

0.024 
0.266 

0.028 
0.283 

0.025 
0.279 
0.112 

0.025 
0.327 

0.019 
0.250 

0.020 
0.201 

0.019 
0.221 

0.021 
0.214 

0.025 
0.262 

0.018 
0.238 

0.028 
0.324 

0.023 
0.265 

0.028 
0.229 

0.115 
0.145 
0.854 

0.123 
0.167 
0.721 

0.107 
0.154 
0.776 

0.105 
0.120 
0.665 

0.125 
0.935 

0.141 
0.694 

0.119 
0.839 

0.114 
0.853 

0.116 
0.182 
0.832 

0.113 
0.147 
0.746 

0.150 
0.629 

0.108 
0.168 
0.828 

0.110 

0.886 

0.080 
0.138 
0.818 

0.150 
0.697 

0.119 
0.763 

0.113 
0.150 
0.733 

0.175 
0.614 

0.100 
0.137 
0.793 

0.188 
0.661 

0.113 
0.777 

0.090 
0.798 

0.107 
0.500 
0.133 

0.113 
0.500 
0.132 

0.108 
0.460 
0.133 

0.102 
0.490 
0.119 

0.115 
0.625 
0.128 

0.100 
0.600 
0.150 

0.121 
0.119 

0.114 
0.590 
0.144 

0.127 
0.511 
0.144 

0.106 
0.519 
0.131 

0.113 
0.750 
0.125 

0.119 
0.545 
0.154 

0.121 
0.533 
0.156 

0.101 
0.550 
0.116 

0.102 
0.475 
0.144 

0.103 
0.543 
0.140 

0.114 
0.586 
0.160 

0.140 
0.750 
0.125 

0.105 
0.600 
0.125 

0.129 
0.667 
0.127 

0.102 
0.450 
0.148 

0.108 
0.400 
0.158 

0.136 
0.163 
0.143 

0.128 
0.160 
0.139 

0.127 
0.174 
0.140 

0.132 
0.186 
0.163 

0.139 
0.217 

0.113 
0.182 

0.130 
0.155 
0.161 

0.138 
0.167 
0.200 

0.147 
0.175 
0.146 

0.129 
0.198 
0.156 

0.142 
0.189 

0.142 
0.167 
0.153 

0.143 
0.194 

0.138 
0.162 
0.145 

0.134 
0.216 

0.135 
0.162 
0.176 

0.140 
0.231 

0.144 
0.217 

0.133 
0.137 
0.170 

0.136 
0.203 

0.138 
0.147 

0.125 
0.164 

0.108 
0.216 
0.135 

0.110 
0.164 
0.135 

0.119 
0.180 
0.130 

0.106 
0.209 
0.161 

0.138 
0.217 

0.100 
0.201 

0.110 
0.200 
0.127 

0.129 
0.216 
0.128 

0.128 
0.196 
0.149 

0.125 
0.188 
0.146 

0.125 
0.200 

0.135 
0.196 
0.159 

0.123 
0.250 
0.150 

0.130 
0.133 
0.151 

0.108 
0.220 

0.094 
0.201 
0.146 

0.125 
0.200 
0.123 

0.133 

0.217 

0.109 
0.183 
0.150 

0.123 
0.200 
0.149 

0.132 
0.200 
0.132 

0.132 
0.151 

0.236 
0.087 
0.089 

0.167 
0.091 
0.088 

0.149 
0.087 
0.091 

0.214 
0.059 
0.100 

0.168 
0.080 
0.100 

0.167 
0.080 
0.092 

0.240 
0.074 
0.083 

0.304 
0.087 
0.087 

0.291 
0.092 
0.092 

0.218 
0.094 
0.081 

0.213 
0.058 
0.078 

0.245 
0.088 
0.090 

0.289 
0.100 
0.090 

0.317 
0.100 
0.048 

0.146 
0.092 
0.083 

0.242 
0.086 
0.084 

0.277 
0.091 
0.080 

0.232 
0.077 
0.061 

0.235 
0.095 
0.080 

0.236 
0.067 
0.084 

0.178 
0.092 
0.083 

0.194 
0.080 
0.090 

€.058 
0.477 
0.270 

0.062 
0.463 
0.160 

0.063 
0.500 
0.148 

0.060 
0.400 
0.207 

0.079 
0.500 
0.158 

0.061 
0.500 
0.160 

0.060 
0.400 
0.225 

0.060 
0.500 
0.223 

0.059 
0.496 
0.217 

0.058 
0.499 
0.204 

0.066 
0.500 
0.139 

0.059 
0.486 
0.217 

0.065 
0.550 
0.303 

0.053 
0.417 
0.151 

0.061 
0.500 
0.149 

0.057 
0.570 
0.183 

0.063 
0.056 
0.143 

0.069 
0.500 
0.160 

0.060 
0.500 
0.189 

0.064 
0.550 
0.200 

0.062 
0.500 
0.203 

0.059 
0.375 
0.165 

0.208 

0.213 

0.283 

0.230 

0.475 

0.300 

0.200 

0.220 

0.220 

0.213 

0.275 

0.240 

0.250 

0.400 

0.350 

0.300 

0.350 

0.400 

0.318 

0.430 

0.200 

0.250 
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the  book  and  job  printers  to  obtain  an  eight- 
hour  day  and  also  the  strike  of  the  Boston  gold 
beaters. 

The  legislative  committee  reported  on  the  de- 
feat of  several  labor  measures,  including  the 
overtime  and  picketing  bills,  also  upon  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  providing  for  the  eight-hour  day 
for  public  employees. 

The  time  of  the  convention  was  in  large  meas- 
ure occupied  in  consideration  of  past  and  pro- 
posed measures  calling  for  State  legislation.  A 
bill,  drafted  by  counsel  for  the  Boston  C.  L.  U., 
embodying  provisions  for  the  correction  of  al- 
leged abuses  in  the  present  injunction  laws,  was 
read  and  approved. 

Resolutions  condemning  action  in  opposition 
to  the  eight-hour  bill  and  legislation  restricting 
child  labor,  were  also  adopted.  Other  important 
resolutions  were  adopted  as  follows : 

That  the  delegate  system  in  all  primary  elec- 
tions be  abolished  and  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee be  instructed  to  petition  the  General  Court 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  direct  nomination  of  can- 
didates; 

That  a  law  be  enacted  providing  that  all  em- 
ployers be  held  liable  for  injuries  to  their 
employees ; 

That  the  legislative  committee  be  directed  to 
draft  and  present  to  the  State  Legislature  a  bill 
providing  that  election  day  shall  be  a  ho'iday; 

That  provision  be  made  for  the  publication  of 
the  full  anniial  statistics  of  trade  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

The  convention  also  adopted  a  resolution  con- 
demning child  labor  and  pledging  support  to  all 
measures  for  the  protection  of  working  children. 

Following  an  address  by  Mrs.  Esther  F.  Bo- 
land,  of  the  Boston  Women's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion, the  convention  adopted  a  resolution  favor- 
ing the  enfranchisement  of  women  "  in  order 
that  they  may  defend  and  safeguard  the  home 
and  the  civil  and  political  rights  of  themselves 
and  their  children." 

With  reference  to  national  legislation,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  were  adopted: 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
spectfully requested  to  recommend  to  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  measures  for  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  for  the  adoption  of  a  general  arbi- 
tration treaty,  and  for  the  establishment  of  a 
world's  parliament  to  meet  at  stated  intervals  to 
confer  on  matters  of  mutual  interest  to  the 
various   nations   represented ; 

That  the  legislative  committee  of  the  A.  F.  of 
L.  urge  government  control  of  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone lines,  and  that  an  increase  of  second-class 
postal  rates  be  opposed. 

The  convention  voted  to  request  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  A.  F.  of  L.  of  an  organizer  for  Mas- 
sachusetts whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  organization  in  this  State.  An- 
other resolution  directed  that  all  international 
bodies  be  asked  to  request  their  respective  local 
unions  to  affiliate  with  the  State  Branch,  A.  F. 
of  L.,  and  also  with  the  Central  Labor  Unions  of 
their  respective  localities. 

Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  State 
Branch  were  adopted,  providing  that  45  dele- 
gates at  a  business  meeting  should  constitute  a 
quorum  :  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  to  carry  out  the  label  and  union 
card   agitation   policy;    and  providing  for  an-  in- 


crease in  the  salary  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
from  $300  to  $400. 

The  officers  and  committees  appointed  for  the 
ensuing  year  were : 

President.  —  Edward  Cohen,  Central  Labor 
Union,   Lynn. 

Vice-presidents.  • — •  First,  Philip  H.  Sweet, 
Coopers  No.  89,  Boston ;  second,  Thomas  J. 
Durnin,  Bartenders  No.  81,  Holyoke;  third, 
Patrick  F.  Sheehan,  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  No.  235,  Brockton;  fourth,  Robert  S. 
Maloney,  Typographical  No.  51,  Lawrence;- fifth, 
Joseph  J.  Wall,  Central  Labor  Union,  Worcester. 

Secretary-Treasurer.  —  Dennis  D.  Driscoll, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Boston. 

Delegate  to  A.  F.  of  L.  —  Frank  H.  McCarthy, 
Cigarmakers  No.  97,  Boston. 

Legislative  Committee.  —  Frank  K.  Foster, 
Typographical  No.  13,  Boston;  Thomas  F. 
O'Leary,  Central  Labor  Union,  Brockton;  Daniel 
D.  Mahoney,  Central  Labor  Union,  Holyoke;  Ed- 
mond  F.  Ward,  Brewery  Workmen  No.  29,  Bos- 
ton; Michael  D.  Collins,  City  Employees  No. 
8279,    Cambridge. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  organization  will  be 
held  in  October,   1907,  at  Milford,  Mass. 

Incorporation  of  Trade  Unions. 

Labor  has  been  urged  to  acquire  the  status  of 
corporate  bodies,  on  the  ground  that  responsibil- 
ity should  accompany  power.  As  a  rule,  the 
unions  shrink  from  incorporation,  and  the  real 
reason,  whether  they  are  fully  conscious  of  it  or 
not,  may  be  found  in  the  chaotic  state  of  the  law 
bearing  on  their  rights,  powers,  and  liabilities. 
They  apprehend  continual  litigation  and  mali- 
cious attacks  upon  their  funds.  The  most  law- 
abiding  of  them  do  not  know  how  far  they  may 
go  and  where  they  must  stop.  It  is  sufficient  to 
refer,  for  illustrative  purposes,  to  the  Wabash  in- 
junction, so  called,  which  restrained  the  officers 
of  one  of  the  best-managed  unions  from  calling  a 
strike  which  the  men  themselves  had  authorized 
and  directed  them  to  call.  The  order  was  subse- 
quently dissolved,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  regarded 
in  certain  circles  as  a  precedent.  —  Review  of 
Reviews,  New  York. 

The  Organization  of  Iiabor. 

The  industrial  world  shows  an  increasing  ten- 
dency to  organization  on  the  part  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employed,  as  the  utility  of  collective 
action  becomes  generally  recognized.  The  right 
of  organization  is  unquestioned  where  its  pur- 
pose is  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  parties 
or  to  facilitate  the  amicable  settlement  of  differ- 
ences, but  organization  for  hostile  or  retaliatory 
purposes  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  The 
great  third  party  —  the  general  public  —  is  no 
longer  indifferent,  and  is  little  inclined  to  coun- 
tenance manifestations  of  unfairness  or  intoler- 
ance by  either  party.  —  Annual  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitra- 
tion,   1906. 

Apprentices. 

At  the  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  Boot 
and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  held  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  June  18  to  28,  1906,  the  constitution  of  the 
union  was  revised,  and  according  to  the  revision 
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Section   71   relating  to   apprentices  reads   as   fol- 
lows : 

"Section  71.  Any  member  of  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  Union  wishing  to  learn  a  particu- 
lar part  of  the  trade  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
own  Union  shall  make  application  to  his  Local 
Executive  Board  to  intercede  in  his  behalf  with 
the  Local  Executive  Board  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  part  of  the  trade  to  be  acquired;  and 
should  failure  to  agree  follow,  the  request  should 
be  considered  by  the  Joint  Shoe  Council.  And 
if  the  decision  of  the  Council  be  unsatisfactory, 
an  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  General  Executive 
Board,  whose  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
thirty  days  and  shall  be  final.  In  no  case  shall 
an  application  be  considered  unless  the  member 
has  been  one  year  in  good  standing.  This  is  not 
intended  to  create  a  surplus  of  help  in  any  par- 
ticular part  of  the  craft." 

Trade  Unions  in  Kansas.  1903. 

The  number  of  labor  organizations  in  Kansas 
reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industry 
in  1905  was  119.  The  total  membership  at  the 
close  of  the  year  for  115  organizations  was  9,621, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  1,566. 

A  Second  Trade  Union  Banb. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Chicago  trade 
unionists,  the  labor  unions  of  Covington,  Ky., 
have  started  a  movement  for  a  trade  union  bank. 
The  bank  will  have  a  paid-up  stock  of  $50,000. 
All  the  stock  has  already  been  subscribed  by  the 
labor  unions,  and  the  majority  of  the  directors 
will  be  members  of  the  trade  unions.  The  bank 
will  be  a  State  bank.  It  will  loan  money  to 
workingmen  on  proper  security  at  legal  interest. 
It  will  bond  officers  of  labor  or  other  organiza- 
tions, will  guarantee  titles  to  property,  and  will 
have  a  savings  department  on  the  most  liberal 
lines  consistent  with  business  judgment.  —  Piano, 
'Organ,  and  Musical  Workers  Journal,  July,  1906. 

Asreeinent  Bars  I<iqnors. 

In  the  agreement  which  was  signed  recently 
between  the  Great  Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge  Own- 
ers' Protective  Association  and  the  different 
unions  of  workmen  employed  by  it  there  is  a 
clause  that  is  unique  among  trade  agreements. 
It  reads: 

"  It  is  distinctly  iinderstood  and  agreed  that 
no  beer  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  will  be  per- 
mitted to  be  brought  on  the  property  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Tug  and  Dredge  Owners'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation. For  a  violation  of  this  clause  the  guilty 
party  or  parties  may  be  suspended  or  dis- 
charged." 

When  the  innovation  was  first  spoken  of  a  few 
years  ago  in  connection  with  vessel  unloaders  in 
Chicago  the  employers  laughed  at  the  idea.  They 
declared  it  would  be  impossible  to  put  such  a 
clause  into  effect. 

"  It  is  not  impossible,"  answered  President  D. 
J.  Keefe,  of  the  Union,  "  provided  you  are  will- 
ing to  give  us  a  little  assistance.  We  will  dis- 
cipline our  men  for  any  breach  of  the  rule,  but 
we  expect  you  to  help  us." 

It  has  been  a  part  of  every  contract  since,  and 
both  employers  and  officers  of  the  union  declare 
it  has  worked   a  remarkable   change   in   the  sea. 


It  is  perhaps  the  more  unusual  from  the  fact  that 
"  dock  wallopers  "  are  supposed  to  be  about  as 
far  down  in  the  social  scale  as  any  class  of  work- 
ers in  the  country. — Luke. Grant  in  Chicago 
Record-Herald. 

Brotlierliood  of  IiOcomotiTe  Firemen. 

At  the  convention  held  at  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
during  September,  1906,  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Firemen  voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  organization  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Firemen  and  Enginemen.  It  is  reported  that 
the  change  was  due  to  the  fact  that  fully  25  per 
cent  of  the  members  are  engineers  who  have 
been  advanced  from  firemen. 

Trade  Unions  in  mexico. 

Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Mexican  Congress 
on  September  16,  President  Diaz,  in  an  address 
to  the  Deputies,  reviewed  the  country's  industrial 
progress  and  took  occasion  to  refer  briefly  but 
significantly  to  the  labor  question.  Speaking  of 
the  recent  advent  of  unions  among  the  Mexican 
workingmen,  he  said: 

"  There  has  been  observed  on  the  part  of  the 
workingmen  a  marked  tendency  to  organize 
unions  and  mutual  corporations  for  the  pun^ose 
of  acquiring  strength  which  they  consider  neces- 
sary for  imposing  conditions  on  their  employers. 
The  Executive  is  willing  to  recognize  the  right  of 
the  working  classes  to  associate  themselves,  pro- 
vided they  respect  all  legitimate  interests,  as 
much  those  of  the  capitalists  as  those  of  the 
workingmen  themselves.  If  the  right  to  refuse 
to  work  under  determined  conditions  is  respected, 
the  right  of  others  who  may  accept  the  conditions 
to  work  under  them  is  no  less  to  be  respected. 
Both  are  the  necessary  and  obligatory  accompani- 
ments of  individual  liberty.  The  Executive,  who 
is  resolved  to  respect  all  rights  and  to  preserve 
undisturbed  the  public  order,  hopes,  for  the  good 
sense  and  patriotism  of  the  capitalists  and  of  the 
Mexican  workmen,  that  each  may  always  con- 
sider the  rights  of  the  other,  a  condition  which 
will  redound  to  their  own  welfare  and  to  that  of 
the  country  at  large." — Iron  Age,  October  11, 
1906. 

Britisli  Trade  Union  Couffress. 

Mr.  Frank  K.  Foster,  one  of  the  delegates  from 
the  United  States  to  the  39th  annual  session  of 
the  British  Trade  Union  Congress,  in  a  recent 
letter  to  the  Boston  Globe  says:  "The  congress  is 
a  sturdy  body  of  British  workmen,  comprising 
many  fluent  debaters,  trained  executives,  and 
permeated  by  a  perceptible  air  of  self-sufficiency 
characteristic  of  British  institutions.  It  is  in  a 
large  degree  a  harmonious  gathering,  the  vexed 
questions  of  trades  jurisdiction,  wliich  cause  so 
much  conflict  in  our  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor, not  being  permitted  introduction,  and  the 
argument  is  rigidly  confined  to  legislative  issues. 
.  .  .  The  deliberations  of  the  delegates  are  con- 
ducted with  rather  more  formality  than  attends 
those  of  American  congresses  of  labor,  less  lati- 
tude being  allowed  speakers  and  for  the  intro- 
duction of  new  business,  and  as  a  result  the 
congress  finishes  its  work  in  less  than  half  the 
time  generally  occupied  by  the  sessions  of  the 
A.  R  of  L.  .  .  . 
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"  The  report  of  the  parliamentary  committee, 
which  expressed  itself  as  fairly  satisfied  with  the 
progress  made  by  the  trade  dispute  bill,  was  re- 
ceived with  scarcely  any  expression  of  dissent  by 
the  congress.  The  trade  dispute  bill  as  passed 
through  to  committee  stage  in  Parliament  em- 
braces the  principle  contended  for  by  Massachu- 
setts trade  unionists  in  the  '  picketing  bill  '  which 
has  met  with  defeat  in  our  State  Senate  for  sev- 
eral years.     Section  two  reads  as  follows : 

"  '  It  shall  be  lawful  for  one  or  more  persons, 
acting  on  their  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  a 
trade  union  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a 
trade  dispute,  to  attend,  peaceably  or  in  a  rea- 
sonable manner,  at  or  near  a  house  or  place 
where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
business,  or  happens  to  be,  if  they  so  attend 
merely  for  the  pui-pose  of  obtaining  or  communi- 
cating information,  or  of  persuading  any  person 
to  work  or  abstain  from  working.' 

"  Sections  three  and  four  of  the  bill  provide 
that  acts  done  in  contemplation  of  a  trade  dispute 
shall  not  be  actionable  as  a  tort  on  the  ground 
only  that  it  induces  some  other  person  to  break  a 
contract  of  emplojnnent,  etc.  These  two  sections 
are  designed  to  make  the  funds  of  the  unions 
inviolate  in  case  of  '  peaceful  persuasion.'  The 
committee  records  itself  in  favor  of  compulsory 
State  insurance  and  the  workmen's  compensation 
act  introduced  by  the  government.   .  .   . 

"  On  Tuesday,   Ben  Tillet  made  a  strong  plea 


for  his  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  Tillet's  claim  that  the  sys- 
tem was  a  success  in  New  Zealand  was  sharply 
challenged  by  W.  Bruce,  M.  P.,  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  John  Ward,  M.  P.,  who  declared 
the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  After  a  two  hours' 
debate  the  Tillet  resolution  was  defeated  by  a 
card  vote  of  938,000  to  541,000,  a  much  smaller 
vote  than  the  same  general  proposition  received 
one  year  ago,  evidence  that  the  British  trade 
unionist  is  not  yet  willing  to  forsake  his  line  of 
economic  defence  in  favor  of  State  interference 
and  control. 

"  The  hatters  alone  of  the  British  trade  unions 
have  '  caught  on  '  to  the  American  idea  of  the 
union  label,  that  is  until  very  recently,  when  the 
cigar  manufacturers  in  connection  with  the  co- 
operative associations  had  decided  to  issue  a 
label.  The  congress  adopted  unanimously  a  reso- 
lution introduced  by  Ben  Cooper  of  the  cigar 
makers  favoring  the  general  introduction  of  the 
union  label  in  all  trades  where  practicable." 

Trade  Union  Congress  at  Amiens. 

The  Congress  of  Workmen's  Unions,  at  Amiens, 
France,  in  October,  1906,  decided  to  continue  the 
agitation  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day  in  France 
and  to  prepare  for  a  general  strike,  to  be  called 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Central  Committee.  — 
Iron  Age,  October  18,  1906. 
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In  this  Bulletin  we  include  the  agreements  of  the  market  and  commission 
house  teamsters  of  Boston,  the  steam  and  gas  fitters  of  Brockton,  and  the 
agreement  governing  the  conductors,  trainmen,  and  yardmen  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Eailroad. 


BOSTON. 

TEAMSTERS. 

Market  and  Commission  House  Teamsters  Union 
No.  631   and  Employers. 

1.  It  is  agreed,  in  hiring  men  in  future,  that 
members  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  shall  be  given  the  preference. 

2.  That  11%  hours  within  13  shall  constitute 
a  working  day,  said  time  to  commence  at  4.45 
A.M.  and  expire  at  5.45  p.m.  from  May  1,  1906, 
to  October  1,  1906;  that  30  minutes  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  breakfast,  as  near  7  a.m.  as  possible, 
and  one  hour  be  allowed  for  dinner  as  near  12  M. 
as  possible;  that  10 V^  hours  within  11*4  shall 
constitute  a  working  day  from  October  1,  1906, 
until  April  2,  1907,  said  time  to  commence 
at  6  a.m.  and  expire  at  5.30  p.m.,  one  hour  to  be 
allowed  for  dinner  as  near  12  M.  as  possible. 
From  April  2,  1907,  to  May  1,  1907,  11 1^  hours 
within    13    shall   constitute   a   working  day,    said 


time   to    commence    at    4.45    a.m.    and    expire    at 
5.45  p.m. 

3.  All  time  over  and  above  the  aforementioned 
time  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  25  cents  an 
hour  or  fractional  part  thereof,  except  Sundays, 
which  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  double  time. 
It  is  understood  that  men  shall  care  for  the 
horse  or  horses  they  drive  on  the  mornings  of 
Sundays  or  holidays,  and  pile  sleds  on  one  holi- 
day without  extra  pay,  and  that  in  no  case  shall 
the  payment  for  a  holiday  be  deducted.  If  a 
man  shall  be  called  to  work  on  a  holiday  he  shall 
be  paid  25  cents  an  hour  additional  after  10  a.m. 

4.  The  holidays  recognized  in  this  agreement 
are  as  follows:  Washington's  Birthday,  Patriots 
Day,  Memorial  Day,  June  17,  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  Under 
no  circumstances  shall  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion be  required  to  work  on  Labor  Day. 

5.  The  weekly  rate  of  wages  recognized  by  this 
agreement  is  as  follows : 
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One  horse  light  wagon,       ....   $12* 
One  horse  heavj-  wagon  from  May  1.   1906, 

to  October  1,   1906 14 

One   horse   heavy   wagon    from    October    1, 

1906,  to  April  2,   1907,  .  .  .13 
One    horse    heavy    wagon    from    April    2, 

1907,  to  May  1,  1907 14 

Two  horse  box  wagon,  .  .  .  .14 

Two  horse  caravan,   .  .  .  .  .15 

Three  horse  teams,     .  .  .  .  .16 

Four  horse  teams,       .  .  .  .  .17 

6.  It  is  agreed  that  no  regular  driver  shall 
drive  an  extra  team,  but  in  absence  of  a  regular 
driver  at  meals,  men  will  help  if  necessary. 

7.  Should  a  strike  be  ordered  by  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters  as  above  and  a 
settlement  and  termination  not  be  agreed  to  by 
both  parties,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Council  of  Teamsters  of  Boston,  with  both  com- 
mittees, for  conciliation. 

8.  This  agreement  is  to  continue  in  force  until 
May   1,    1907. 

BROCKTON. 
Steam,  Gas,  and  Sprinkler  Pipe  Fitters. 
Steam  and  Gas  Fitters  Union  No.  316  and  Em- 
ployers. 

1.  No  journeyman  steam,  gas,  or  sprinkler 
fitter  shall  be  employed  who  is  not  a  member  of 
Ihe  United  Association,  without  a  permit  from 
the  president  of  this  local  union. 

2.  All  work  outside  of  regular  hours,  viz.: 
Sundays,  nights,  and  legal  holidays  (February 
22,  April  19,  May  30,  July  4,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas),  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  double  time.  Eight  hours  shall  con- 
stitute a  day's  work. 

3.  Transportation  shall  be  furnished  to  and 
from  all  jobs  over  one  mile  from  shop,  and  on  all 
jobs  outside  of  city,  when  workmen  are  obliged 
to  board  away  from  home,  board  and  transporta- 
tion to  be  paid  by  employer. 

4.  Journeymen  shall  be  paid  once  each  week. 
All  journeymen  and  steam  fitters  to  receive  $3.50 
for  a  day  of  eight  hours. 

5.  All  low  pressure  steam  and  hot  water  pipe 
and  boiler  covering  shall  be  done  by.  journeymen 
fitters  and  their  helpers  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  the  other  branches  of  the  trade. 

6.  No  journeymen  to  be  allowed  more  than 
one  helper  and  no  helper  to  work  on  any  job 
without  a  journeyman.  Employers  and  foremen 
doing  work  must  comply  with  all  of  the  above 
rules. 

7.  This  agreement  to  take  effect  May  1,  1906, 
and  be  in  force  until  May  1,  1907. 

In  General. 

The    New    York,    New    Haven    &    Hartford 

Railroad  Company. 
Rates  of  Pay  and  Regulations  Affecting  Conduct- 
ors, Trainm.en,  and  Yardmen. 
conductors. 
Rates  of  Pay. 
1.  Passenger,  .  .  .  .   $3.60  a  day. 

Way  freight,        ....      3.60      " 
Through   freight,  .  .  .     3.25      " 


Passenger   Rules. 

t  2.  One  hundred  miles  or  less,  11  hours  or 
less,  is  a  day's  work. 

3.  For  each  additional  10  miles  or  fraction 
thereof  over  100  miles,  made  by  passenger  con- 
ductors, they  will  be  paid  10  cents;  passenger 
trainmen  will  be  paid  five  cents. 

t  4.  Overtime  after  11  hours  will  be  paid  for 
at  one-tenth  of  the  daily  rate,  per  hour. 

t  5.  A  conductor  required  for  service  two 
hours  or  less  before  his  regular  run  will  be  paid 
one-tenth  his  daily  rate,  per  hour,  for  the  e.xtra 
service.  If  required  for  service  more  than  two 
hours  before  his  regular  run,  he  will  receive  one- 
half  day's  pay  for  5  V2  hours  or  less ;  and  not  less 
than  one  day's  pay  for  over  5  V2  hours.  If  re- 
quired for  extra  service  between  the  hours  of  his 
regular  day's  run,  he  will  be  paid  one-tenth  of 
the  daily  rate,  per  hour,  while  engaged  in  such 
service ;  miles  not  to  be  computed  in  this  extra 
service. 

t  Men  called  for  additional  service  after  com- 
pleting a  day's  run  will  be  paid  not  less  than 
one  day's  pay.  However,  if  they  are  notified  that 
they  will  be  required  for  extra  service  before 
leaving  the  Company's  premises  and  they  work 
less  than  one-half  the  number  of  hours  or  miles 
which  constitute  a  day's  work,  they  will  be  paid 
not  less  than  one-half  day.  When  the  service 
performed  is  more  than  one-half  the  hours  or 
miles  which  constitute  a  day,  they  will  be  paid 
not  less  than  one  day. 

t  6.  Conductors  deadheading  by  order  of  the 
officials  will  be  paid  on  the  same  basis  as  for 
regular  service.  A  spare  man  deadheading  by 
order  of  the  Company  will  be  paid  regular  rates 
for  deadheading,  except  when  he  deadheads  to 
relieve  another  man,  in  which  case  no  allowance 
will  be  made. 

7.  Mixed  trains  will  be  classed  as  freight 
trains;  conductors  on  mixed  trains  will  be  paid 
passenger  rates. 

8.  Passenger  conductors  called  upon  to  run 
both  passenger  and  freight  trains  in  the  same 
day  will  receive  passenger  rate  of  pay  for  the 
whole  day. 

Freight   Rules. 

§  11.  Conductors  engaged  in  work,  construc- 
tion, snow  plow,  and  wrecking  service  will  be 
paid  through  freight  rate. 

§  12.  Men  called  for  wrecking  trains  will  be 
relieved  upon  their  return,  but  in  case  they  are 
needed  again  for  wrecking  service  inside  of  11 
hours  from  time  called,  they  will  be  paid  continu- 
ous time  at  regular  rates  from  time  first  called 
until  finally  relieved. 

13.  Conductors  running  through  freight,  work, 
construction,  snow  plow,  and  wrecking  trains 
will  receive  3.25  cents  a  mile  for  all  miles  made 
in   excess  of   100. 

14.  Way  freight  conductors  will  receive  3.6 
cents  a  mile  for  all  miles  made  in  excess  of 
100. 

15.  The  Company  guarantees  10  miles  an  hour 
after  11  hours. 

§  16.  Freight  conductors  running  light  or  dead- 
heading  with    caboose   on    another   train   will    be 


*  An  increase  of  $1  a  week  over  1904-1905. 

t  Applies  to  conductors   (freight  service);  trainmen    (passenger  and  freight  service). 

t  Applies  to  trainmen   (passenger  service). 

§  Applies  to  trainmen   (freight  service). 
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allowed  regular  mte;  if  deadheading  on  passen- 
ger train,  half  the  rate  per  mile  they  would  have 
received  in  actual  service.  Deadhead  service 
will  be  paid  for  separate  and  independent  of 
working  service. 

17.  When  freight  conductors  are  promoted  to 
the  position  of  passenger  conductors,  they  will 
be  allowed  three  days'  time  in  which  to  qualify, 
and  will  be  paid  $3.25  a  day,  provided  they  do 
qualify.  If  more  time  is  necessary,  it  will  be  at 
their  own  expense.  Manual  of  instructions  is- 
sued by  the  General  Passenger  Agent  defining 
the  duties  of  passenger  conductors  will  be  fur- 
nished freight  conductors  upon  application  to 
their  Division  Superintendents. 

*  20.  Conductors  on  trains  that  switch  out  or 
pick  up  cars  at  six  or  more  stations  on  a  day's 
run,  will  be  paid  way  freight  rates.  Only  one 
stop  will  be  allowed  for  any  station,  and  a  sta- 
tion is  a  place  designated  on  the  time-table  by 
name  at  which  a  train  may  stop  for  traffic.  If 
cars  are  left  or  taken  from  two  or  more  sidings 
at  a  station,  it  is  to  count  as  one.  A  stop  at  an 
outlying  siding  will  be  counted  as  one  stop.  By 
an  outlying  siding  is  meant  a-  siding  between 
two  stations  which  is  not  operated  as  part  of  the 
yard  at  either  station.  Terminal  stations  for  the 
day's  run  are  not  to  be  counted. 

*  21.  Trains  that  load  or  unload  freight  into 
or  from  cars  and  stations  at  four  or  more  sta- 
tions will  be  classed  as  way  freight  trains. 

*  22.  Conductors  of  extra  trains  receiving  a 
day's  pay  in  one  direction,  if  held  at  other  than 
home  terminal  more  than  12  hours,  will  be  al- 
lowed five  miles  an  hour  for  each  hour  held 
thereafter,  at  schedule  rates. 

General  Rules. 

23.  The  time  of  conductors  (and  trainmen)  in 
road  service  will  begin  at  the  time  they  are  re- 
quired to  report  for  duty  and  continue  until  they 
are  relieved  from  duty.  Conductors  are  not  to 
be  considered  relieved  from  duty  until  they  are 
relieved  of  charge  of  train.  Conductors  who 
have  been  on  duty  more  than  11  hours  will  be 
allowed  15  minutes  after  being  relieved  at  ter- 
minal to  complete  their  day's  work;  this  time  to 
be  added  to  their  hours  of  service. 

t  24.  In  computing  time  on  duty  in  train  ser- 
vice, 30  minutes  or  over  will  be  considered  one 
hour;  less  than  30  minutes  will  not  be  counted; 
this  to  apply  in  first  hour  as  well  as  subsequent 
time. 

t  25.  Conductors  called  for  extra  runs  and  not 
sent  out  through  no  fault  of  their  own  will  be 
paid  one-half  day's  pay  and  stand  first  out  on 
trains  not  provided  with  regular  conductors. 

t  26.  Conductors  reporting  for  regular  runs 
which  have  been  annulled  without  previous  no- 
tice and  not  sent  out  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  will  be  paid  one-half  day's  pay. 

t  27.  Conductors  will  be  paid  for  actual  ser- 
vice performed  when  relieved  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  that  is,  they  will  receive  the  actual  miles 
run  or  the  hours  made. 

28.  Passenger  conductors  called  upon  to  run 
both   passenger   and   freight   trains    in   the   same 


day  will  receive  passenger  rate  of  pay  for  the 
whole  day. 

t  29.  Conductors  doubling  hills  will  be  allowed 
actual  mileage  so  made. 

30.  Conductors  learning  the  road  will  be  paid 
therefor  in  the  class  of  service  employed. 

$  31.  Conductors  attending  court,  inquests  or 
investigations  (except  when  subject  to  disci- 
pline) will  be  paid  the  same  rates  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  had  they  remained  on  their 
runs.  This  will  not  apply  to  examination  for 
promotion.  If  on  lay-oil  days,  they  will,  if  held 
5V2  hours  or  less,  be  allowed  one-half  day's  pay; 
if  held  over  5  V2  hours,  they  will  be  paid  not  less 
thaiL  one  day's  pay.  If  called  before  a  day's 
work  begins  or  after  the  close  of  a  day's  work, 
they  will  be  paid  on  the  hourly  basis  for  the 
class  in  which  they  are  employed.  If  away 
from  home,  they  will  be  allowed  in  addition  their 
legitimate  expenses.  Men  who  are  entitled  to 
rest,  will  not  be  disturbed  by  call  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigation  until  the  expiration  of  time 
specified  for  rest,  except  in  case  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity. 

%  82.  When  conductors  are  required  to  attend 
switches,  watch  crossings  or  do  any  work  other 
than  their  regularly  assigned  duties,  they  will  be 
paid  their  regular  road  pay.  This  rule  does  not 
apply  to  disabled  men  temporarily  assigned  by 
their  own  request. 

%  33.  When  time  claimed  on  time  slips  is  not 
allowed,  the  conductors  interested  will  be 
promptly  notified,  in  writing,  and  given  reasons 
why  said  time  should  not  be  allowed.  This  must 
be  done  in  every  case. 

TRAINMEN. 

Rates   of  Pay  for  Passenger  Service. 
34.  Ticket  collector,  .  .  .   $2.85  a  day. 


Train  baggage  master, 

2.25      ' 

Rear  brakeman, 

2.10      ' 

Brakeman, 

2.00      ' 

Electric  conductor. 

2.60      ' 

Electric  ticket  collector. 

2.25      ' 

Passenger  Rules. 

40.  Through  baggage  master.  New  York-Bos- 
ton, $3.25  a  trip.  Through  baggage  master.  New 
York— Boston,  when  required  to  attend  dynamo, 
$3.85   a  trip. 

41.  Baggage  masters  on  through  daily  trains 
between  New  York  and  Boston  will  be  given  six 
days  off  every  48  days,  without  pay. 

42.  Through  baggage  masters  between  Boston 
and  Philadelphia,  $2.86  a  trip.  .Through  bag- 
gage master  between  Boston  and  Washington, 
$3.30  a  trip. 

43.  Baggage  masters  between  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston  and  Washington,  will 
be  paid  for  seven  trips  a  week,  at  above  rates ; 
lay-offs  to  be  given  same  as  heretofore. 

44.  Baggage  masters  or  brakemen  regularly 
required  to  perform  duties  of  an  assistant  con- 
ductor or  ticket  collector  on  trains  of  their  reg- 
ular run  will  be  paid  10  cents  per  day  in  addi- 
tion to  their  regular  rate  of  pay  per  day.  This 
is   not   to   affect   the   rule   given   below  regarding 


*  Applies  to  trainmen    (freight  service). 

t  Applies  to  conductors    (freight  service)  ;   trainmen    (passenger  and   freight  service). 

t  Also  applies  to  trainmen   (freight  and  passenger)  and  yardmen. 
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preference  runs  (No.  97).  The  use  of  baggage 
masters  or  brakemen  for  ticket  collectors  is  not 
to  be  abused  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  additional  ticket  collectors  where  such 
are  found  to  be  required. 

45.  Any  trainman  whose  hours  of  service  ex- 
ceed 11  hours,  or  whose  mileage  exceeds  120 
miles,  if  required  by  the  superintendent  or 
trainmaster  to  assist  in  handling  any  baggage 
for  any  train  other  than  his  own,  will  be  paid 
for  the  actual  time  engaged  in  such  work  at  one- 
tenth  regular  daily  rate,  per  hour;  minimum 
allowance  to  be  one  hour. 

Bates  of  Pay  for  Freight  Service. 

46.  "Way  freight  flagman,  .  .  $2.60  a  day. 

"Way  freight  brakeman,       .  .     2.50      " 

Through  freight  flagman,   .  .      2.30      " 

Through  freight  brakeman,  .      2.20     " 

Freight  Rules. 
51.  "Way   freight   flagman   will   re- 
ceive, ....   $0,026  a  mile. 
"Way  freight  brakeman  will  re- 
ceive,           ....        .025      " 
Through   freight   flagman   will 

receive,         ....        .023      " 
Through  freight  brakeman  will 

receive,         ....        .022      " 
For    all    miles    made    in    excess    of    100 ;    with    a 
guarantee  of  10  miles  an  hour  after  11  hours. 

63.  Passenger  crews  will  not  be  required  to  do 
freight  work  at  points  covered  by  freight  trains, 
unless  such  work  is  a  part  of  scheduled  run ;  if 
it  is  a  part  of  scheduled  passenger  run,  crews 
will  be  paid  way  freight  rates. 

65.  Trainmen  flagging  light  engines  will  be 
paid  through  freight  flagman's  rate  for  such  ser- 
vice. 

YARDMEN. 

Rates  of  Pay  in  Eight-hour  Yards. 

r, ^.,_*„.  Brakeman  or 

Conductor  switchman 

69.   First  trick,  .   $2.80  a  day.        $2.20  a  day. 

Second   trick,       .      2.85      "  2.25      " 

Third  trick,  .      2.90      "  2.30      " 


Rates  of  Pay  in  Ten-hour  Yards. 


70.  Days, 
Nights, 


Conductor 

$3.00  a  day. 
3.10      " 


Brakeman  or 
Switchman 

$2.50  a  day. 

2.60     " 


71.  The  time  of  men  in  yard  service  will  be- 
gin at  the  time  they  are  required  to  report  for 
duty  and  continue  until  they  are  relieved  from 
duty. 

73.  In  all  yards,  except  eight-hour  yards,  10 
hours  of  service  will  constitute  a  day's  work. 

74.  Overtime  in  all  yards  will  be  paid  for  on 
a  prorate  basis.  There  will  be  no  overtime  in 
eight-hour  yards  except  in  emergencies. 

75.  If  called  after  leaving  the  Company's 
premises,  after  completion  of  the  day's  work,  for 
further  service,  it  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day. 

76.  Yard  crews,  in  ten-hour  yards,  assigned  to 
part  day  and  part  night  service,  will  be  paid  for 
the  day  service  in  accordance  with  the  day  rate 
and  for  night  service  in  accordance  with  the 
night  rate;   from   6.00  p.m.  to  6.00   a.m.  will  be 


at  night   rate,   and   from   6.00  a.m.   to   6.00   P.M. 
will  be  at  the  day  rate. 

77.  In  10-hour  yards,  men  will  be  allowed  one 
hour  for  meals  between  the  fifth  and  seventh 
hours  from  time  of  starting  work.  If  required 
to  work  any  part  of  the  meal  hour,  one  hour 
overtime  will  be  allowed  and  30  minutes  will  be 
allowed  for  lunch  as  soon  as  possible.  The  meal 
hour  shall  not  be  counted  in  a  day's  work  of  10 
hours. 

78.  Switching  crews  required  to  help  road 
trains  outside  of  yard  limits  will  be  paid  miles 
in  service  at  road  rates,  in  addition  to  their  yard 
pay. 

80.  "When  yards  are  abolished,  the  men  in 
such  yards  will  be  transferred  to  other  yards  on 
the  division  and  given  position  of  brakemen  or 
switchmen  held  by  junior  men.  Any  further 
rights  to  promotion  or  position  will  be  deter- 
mined by  seniority  in  service  as  vacancies  occur. 

81.  It  is  understood  that  a  switchman  is  a 
man  who  throws  switches  for  the  making  up  or 
breaking  up  of  trains  in  yard  limits. 

82.  Regular  yard  engines  will  be  equipped 
fiont  and  back  with  foot  boards,  grab  irons  and 
head  lights.  No  engine  will  be  worked  in  yard 
service  more  than  two  days  in  succession  with- 
out being  equipped  with  foot  boards  and  hand 
holds,  and  will  then  be  used  in  daylight  hours 
only. 

83.  Regular  yardmen  will  not  be  required  to 
work  after  completing  a  day's  work  if  spare  men 
are  available. 

85.  Men  in  yard  service  will  be  paid  for  ac- 
tual service  performed  when  relieved  for  reasons 
of  their  own ;  the  actual  hours  made  will  be  paid 
for  at  an  hourly  rate  based  upon  their  rate  of 
pay  per  day. 

GENERAL     RULES     FOR     CONDUCTORS,      TRAINMEN, 
AND    YARDMEN. 

88.  Ability,  fitness  and  seniority  will  entitle  a 
man  to  promotion,  when  the  opportunity  offers, 
provided  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  he 
is  qualified  therefor. 

89.  The  regular  order  of  promotion  will  be  as 
follows: 

Passenger  Service. 
From  brakeman  to  baggage  master  (electric 
ticket  collector  to  rank  the  same  as  baggage 
master)  ;  from  baggage  master  to  ticket  collector 
(electric  conductor  to  rank  the  same  as  ticket 
collector  in  steam  service)  ;  from  ticket  collector 
or  freight  conductor  to  passenger  conductor.  In 
determining  the  relative  seniority  of  ticket  col- 
lectors with  freight  conductors  for  promotion  to 
passenger  conductors,  the  dates  freight  conduct- 
ors were  promoted  to  that  position  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  dates  ticket  collectors  were  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  baggage  master.  Where 
no  ticket  collectors  are  employed,  promotions  will 
bo  from  baggage  master  or  freight  conductor  to 
passenger  conductor.  In  determining  the  rela- 
tive seniority  of  baggage  masters  with  freight 
conductors  for  promotion  to  passenger  conduct- 
ors, the  dates  freight  conductors  were  promoted 
to  that  position  will  be  compared  with  the  dates 
baggage  masters  were  promoted  to  the  position  of 
baggage  master.  In  all  such  promotions,  the 
seniority  of  the  men,  in  their  respective  classes  of 
the  service,  will  govern,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent,  they  are  qualified  therefor. 
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Freight  Service. 
Prom  brakeman  to   flagman;   from   flagman  to 
conductor. 

Yard  Service. 
From    brakeman    or    switcliman    to    conductor. 
If   a   yardman    is    given   position    in   unclassified 
service,   he   will   not  lose   his   rights   in   classified 
service.     This  rule  will  not  be  retroactive. 

90.  When  a  man  is  promoted,  his  record  in 
the  advanced  class  will  date  from  the  time  of 
such  promotion ;  but  should  he  at  any  time,  on 
account  of  a  reduction  of  force,  be  set  back,  his 
standing  will  not  be  affected.  Men  in  the  higher 
grade  returning  to  the  next  lower  grade,  at  their 
own  request,  will  be  given  the  rating  in  that 
lower  grade  held  prior  to  promotion,  and  lose 
standing  in  the  higher  grade.  In  the  case  of 
brakemen  transferring  from  the  freight  to  the 
passenger  service,  their  record  in  the  passenger 
service  will  be  from  the  time  they  enter  the  pas- 
senger service.  In  the  case  of  reduction  of  force 
requiring  a  less  number  of  brakemen  in  pas- 
senger service,  it  is  understood  that  such  men 
will  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  freight  service 
and  assume  standing  in  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice previously  held  by  them ;  but  if  a  brakeman 
enters  or  re-enters  the  freight  service  from  the 
passenger  service,  of  his  own  accord,  he  must 
enter  as  a  new  man. 

91.  Men  will  be  assigned  to  regular  positions 
in  the  order  of  seniority.  A  man  declining  such 
assignment  will  forfeit  his  seniority  right  to  the 
man  who  accepts  the  position. 

92.  Freight  trainmen  will  have  the  preference 
in  filling  vacancies  in  the  list  of  passenger  brake- 
men,  provided  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintend- 
ent they  are  qualified  therefor,  the  oldest  in  ser- 
vice being  preferred. 

93.  When  a  man  passes  an  examination  for 
promotion,  he  will  be  given  a  certificate  giving 
the  date  of  such  examination,  and  his  promotion 
will  date  from  that  time,  the  certificate  to  be 
stamped  by  the  superintendent. 

95.  If  a  man  is  transferred  from  one  branch 
of  the  service  to  another  for  his  own  betterment 
or  convenience,  his  record  ih  the  new  line  of 
service  will  date  from  the  time  of  his  entry 
therein,  and  should  he  at  any  time  of  his  own 
accord  return  to  the  branch  of  the  service  from 
which  he  was  transferred,  his  record  in  that 
branch  will  date  from  the  time  of  such  re-entry. 
When  men  are  transferred  for  the  convenience 
of  the  coinpany  and  its  interest  has  been  served, 
they  will  be  returned  to  the  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice in  which  they  were  employed,  and  their 
standing  will  not  be  affected  by  such  transfer. 

96.  Men  required  to  transfer  at  the  Company's 
request  will  be  furnished  transportation  for  fam- 
ily and  household  goods  free  of  charge. 

97.  New  runs  and  permanent  vacancies,  in 
train  or  yard  crews,  will  be  advertised  on  bulletin 
boards  for  five  days  and  given  at  the  expiration 
of  that  time  to  the  senior  men  in  service  making 
application  for  the  same  in  writing,  provided  in 
the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  they  are  quali- 
fied therefor.  When  a  man  bids  in  a  position, 
ho  will  not  be  allowed  to  bid  for  his  former  posi- 
tion until  it  has  been  once  filled  and  again  be- 
comes vacant.  In  case  two  or  more  runs  or 
vacancies  are  advertised  at  the  same  time,  men 
may    make    application    for    any    or    all,    stating 


their  preference.  Men  that  are  away  on  leave 
of  absence  or  sickness  at  the  time  runs  or  vacan- 
cies are  advertised  and  have  no  knowledge  of 
such  advertisements,  will  be  permitted,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  make  application  for  the  runs  or  vacan- 
cies as  advertised,  provided  they  do  so  within 
three  days  after  returning  to  work. 

98.  When  a  man  is  absent  on  account  of  sick- 
ness or  other  cause  expected  to  exceed  30  days, 
the  oldest  man  in  that  class  who  is  qualified, 
making  application  for  such  vacancy,  will  be  as- 
signed to  fill  the  position  wntU  the  regular  man 
returns. 

99.  When  the  assignment  of  a  man  is  discon- 
tinued, he  will  be  entitled  to  choose,  within  five 
days,  any  run  or  position  held  by  any  man  his 
junior  in  that  class  of  service.  This  does  not 
apply  to  cases  where  a  man  has  been  assigned  to 
a  season  or  other  temporary  run.  In  such  cases 
the  man  will  go  back  to  the  position  formerly 
held  by  him,  unless  such  position  has  been  filled 
by  a  man  senior  to  him  in  that  class  of  service. 

100.  Runs  for  regular  passenger  crews  are  to 
be  laid  out  so  that  they  can  return  to  their  home 
terminal  at  the  completion  of  their  day's  work, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  except 
on  one-way  runs. 

102.  A  "  run  "  is  a  term  to  describe  trains  to 
be  handled  by  a  crew  in  its  day's  work,  with  this 
as  a  basis:  The  definition  of  a  new  run  is:  (1) 
When  any  train  is  taken  from  or  added  to  a 
run;  (2)  when  any  change  is  made  in  terminal 
point  or  points  of  any  train  of  a  run;  (3)  when 
a  change  is  made  of  30  minutes  or  more  in  the 
departure  of  the  initial  or  arrival  of  the  final 
train  of  a  run;  (4)  when  the  character  of  a  train 
is  changed  so  that  the  rate  of  pay  is  increased  or 
decreased;  (5)  when  any  new  train  is  put  on 
with  reasonable  prospect  of  its  running  for  30 
days. 

103.  When  the  time  of  departure  of  a  regular 
scheduled  train  or  a  regular  established  run  is 
set  back,  the  time  of  men  on  such  trains  will  be- 
gin at  the  initial  leaving  time.  It  is  not  under- 
stood that  there  is  any  authority  for  fixing  the 
reporting  time  for  crews  at  an  hour  later  than 
the  schedule  leaving  time  of  train ;  a  superintend- 
ent can  issue  an  order  that  a  man  will  not  re- 
port until  a  fixed  number  of  minutes  before  the 
scheduled  leaving  time  of  a  train,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  unless  there  are  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  This  rule  also  applies  to  regular  extra 
trains,  that  is,  extras  which  leave  terminals  at  a 
fixed  hour  and  are  bid  in  as  preference  runs. 
This  does  not  apply  to  men  held  for  rest. 

104.  At  points  where  regular  callers  are  em- 
ployed, men  living  within  one  mile  of  the  yard 
will  be  called  at  least  an  hour  before  leaving 
time,  except  in  emergency,  unless  previously  noti- 
fied of  the  time  of  departure.  The  caller  will  be 
provided  with  a  call  book,  which  will  specify  the 
leaving  time  of  the  trains;  said  book  to  be  signed 
by  the  men  called. 

105.  Men  who  have  worked  more  than  16 
hours  consecutively  will  be  given  eight  hours 
rest  before  they,  are  again  called  for  service,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  wrecks,  snow  blockades,  wash- 
outs and  other  emergencies,  —  it  being  under- 
stood that  there  is  no  authority  for  tying  up 
trains  between  terminals. 

106.  Men  will  not  be  required  to  coal  or  sand 
engines,  except  in  emergency.     If  it  is  necessary 
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for  them  to  do  so  after  their  regular  day's  work 
is  finished,  they  will  be  paid  therefor  in  miles 
or  hours,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  in  no  case 
less  than  one  hour. 

107.  A  man  absent  without  leave  or  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  a  definite  time  and  not  re- 
turning to  the  service  at  or  before  the  expiration 
of  such  time,  will  be  considered  as  having  left 
the  service  of  the  company,  unless  the  reasons 
for  such  absence  are  satisfactory  to  the  superin- 
tendent. 

108.  A  leave  of  absence  for  longer  than  60 
days  will  not  be  granted,  except  by  the  superin- 
tendent, and  then  only  in  special  cases,  and  no 
leave  of  absence  will  be  given  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  in   other  business. 

109.  Men  who  have  been  in  the  company's 
service  for  six  months  will,  if  they  so  desire, 
upon  leaving  the  service,  be  given  a  letter  by  the 
superintendent  stating  the  nature  and  time  of 
service  and  the  reason  for  leaving  the  same. 

110.  Train  and  yardmen  will  not  be  required 
to  couple  or  uncouple  steam,  air  or  signal  hose 
when  car  inspectors  or  steam  heat  men  are  avail- 
able. 

111.  It  will  be  the  practice  to  find  employ- 
ment suitable  to  their  capacity  for  men  who  have 
been  crippled  in  the  service  or  otherwise  inca- 
pacitated for  work  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged. If  competent,  they  will  be  given  prefer- 
ence as  switchmen,  if  they  so  desire. 

113.  At  train  terminal  points  where  regular 
switching  engines  are  employed,  freight  crews 
will  not  be  required  to  switch  cars  or  make  up 
trains  during  the  regular  working  hours  of  such 
switch  engines,  except  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Filling  out  trains  from  two  or  more  tracks, 
whether  in  the  same  yard  or  not,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  part  of  train  service. 

114.  Caboose  tracks  will  be  provided  at  ter- 
minal points  where  practicable,  and  no  switching 

•  will  be  done  with  cabooses.  Other  cars  will  not 
be  placed  on  caboose  tracks.  Caboose  cars  as- 
signed to  crews  will  not  be  sent  out  with  other 
crews,  unless  sufficient  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  crews  to  whom  such  cars  have  been  assigned, 
except  in  case  of  emergency. 

115.  A  man  disciplined,  suspended  or  dis- 
charged for  what  he  deems  an  unjust  cause  will 
be  given  a  hearing  within  10  days,  and  if  the 
discipline,  suspension  or  dismissal  is  found  to  be 
unjust,  he  will  be  immediately  reinstated  and  re- 
ceive full  pay  for  the  time  lost. 

116.  Any  man  who  feels  aggrieved,  either  on 
account  of  pay  received  under  the  schedule  or 
unjust  treatment,  may  take  the  matter  up  with 
his    division   superintendent,    who   shall   give    an 


answer  in  writing  to  the  complainant  within  10 
days.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  man  claiming 
to  be  aggrieved  taking  with  him  to  the  division 
superintendent  one  or  two  fellow  employees  who 
are  familiar  with  the  circumstances  affecting  the 
case.  The  right  of  appeal  to  the  general  manager 
in  turn  is  also  recognized  and  at  the  hearing  be- 
fore that  officer  there  is  no  objection  to  the  case 
being  presented  by  a  committee  of  his  fellow  em- 
ployees, provided  the  complainant  either  requests 
in  writing  said  committee  to  act  for  him  or  is 
present  at  the  hearing  of  said  appeal.  The  ap- 
peal to  the  general  manager  will  be  filed  within 
90  days  from  the  day  of  the  first  hearing. 

117.  In  re-examining  men  as  to  visual  power 
and  color  perception,  tests  will  be  made  with 
reading  cards,  worsteds  and  lanterns  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  general  manager.  If  a  man 
fails  on  these  tests,  he  will  be  accepted  if  he 
passes  the  tests  with  such  flags,  lights  and  sig- 
nals as  are  used  on  the  road.  Failure  to  pass 
the  tests  with  reading  cards,  worsteds  and  lan- 
terns, as  prescribed  by  the  general  manager, 
shall  have  no  bearing  on  the  second  test  with 
flags,  lights  and  signals  as  are  used  on  the  road. 
Hearing  tests  will  be  made  by  ordinary  conversa- 
tion. Applicants  for  positions  in  train  or  yard 
service  will  be  examined  as  to  visual  power,  color 
perception,  and  hearing  under  such  rules  as 
may  be  established  by  the  general  manager.  It 
is  understood  that  this  rule  is  subject  to  such 
modification  as  may  be  required  by  law. 

118.  A  classified  roster  of  men  in  train  and 
yard  service  will  be  kept  on  each  division,  giving 
the  dates  they  entered  the  service  and  time  of 
promotion.  Such  roster  will  be  posted  in  con- 
venient places  for  inspection.  The  rights  of  men 
will  be  confined  to  the  division  on  which  they  are 
employed.  Train  crews  will  not  have  yard 
rights,  nor  yard  men  road  rights.  Nothing  herein 
contained  will  affect  the  standing  or  position  of 
any  man  as  shown  on  the  rosters  now  in  effect, 
it  being  understood  that  all  rosters  are  closed 
and  will  not  be  changed  unless  two  or  more  di- 
visions are  merged,  when  the  rating  of  men  will 
be  made  from  a  common  basis.  It  is  further- 
more provided  that  the  above  does  not  apply  to 
pending  cases  or  cases  taken  up  by  local  commit- 
tees with  division  superintendents  within  30  days 
after  this  schedule  becomes  effective. 

119.  The  rates  of  pay  and  rules  herein  con- 
tained constitute  an  agreement  between  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  Com- 
pany and  its  conductors,  trainmen  and  yardmen, 
and  will  not  be  departed  from  without  first  giv- 
ing 30  days'  notice  from  either  party  to  the 
other. 
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EXCERPTS 

Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  General 
Matters  of  Public  Interest. 


Andrew  Carnegrie  Relief  Fnnd. 

The  schedule  of  accidents  of  the  Carnegie  Re- 
lief Fund  as  published  in  Bulletin  No.  43,  Sep- 
tember, 1906,  on  page  387,  has  recently  been 
amended  and  should  read:  Accident  Benefits. 
Payments  are  made  only  upon  the  disablement 
being  shown  to  have  resulted  solely  from  acci- 
dents or  cases  of  sunstroke  and  heat  exhaustion 
occurring  during,  and  in  proper  connection  with, 
the  performance  of  duty  in  the  service  of  the 
Company.  Benefits  become  payable  the  day  after 
the  time  lost  by  reason  of  the  disability  aggre- 
gates one  year  and  continue  during  the  disability, 
and  amount  to  75  cents  a  day  for  unmarried 
men,  $1  a  day  for  married  men,  provided  that  in 
no  event  shall  the  accident  benefits  exceed  the 
average  daily  wages  of  the  employee. 

Apprentice  School  —  CSeneral  Electric 
Company  —  Ijynn. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  a  convention 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  since  pub- 
lished in  The  National  'Civic  Federation  Review, 
Mr.  M.  W.  Alexander,  Engineer  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  of  West  Lynn,  described  in 
outline  the  general  features  of  the  apprentice 
school  at  the  shops  of  that  Company. 

The  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  at 
West  Lynn,  Mass.,  —  a  part  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  —  organized  in  February,  1902,  an 
apprenticeship  system,  under  which  boys  of  at 
least  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have  had  a  gram- 
mar school  education  and  are  desirous  of  learn- 
ing a  trade,  are  indentured  as  apprentices.  The 
period  of  apprenticeship  lasts  four  years,  and 
during  this  time  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Com- 
pany not  only  to  make  these  boys  efficient  work- 
men, but  to  develop  a  class  of  artisans  from 
whom  men  for  leading  positions  in  the  'factory 
may  be  chosen. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  ap- 
prenticeship school  was  established  and  certain 
engineers,  draughtsmen,  and  shop  foremen  al- 
ready in  the  Company's  employ  were  selected  as 
teachers.  These  men  knowing  the  needs  of  the 
factory  can  impart  to  the  apprentices  the  specific 
knowledge  required  there.  Contact  during  school 
hours  with  the  same  men  who  direct  them  dur- 
ing working  hours  in  the  factory  has  also  a 
tendency  to  maintain  better  discipline  among  the 
apprentices. 

The  session  in  the  apprentice  school,  which 
formerly  met  in  the  evening  after  the  factory  had 
closed,  now  opens  in  the  morning  immediately  af- 
ter the  blowing  of  the  factory  whistle.  The  boys 
thus  come  to  the  schoolroom  physically  and  men- 
tally rested. 


The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years, 
beginning  six  months  after  the  boy  enters  his 
apprenticeship  and  closing  six  months  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  term.  Each 
school  year  consists  of  forty  weeks  with  two  ses- 
sions of  two  and  one-half  hours  each  per  week. 
A  large  part  of  the  teaching  consists  of  a  review 
of  some  of  the  grammar  school  work  but  applied 
to  practical  factory  conditions,  while  the  remain- 
ing time  is  devoted  to  subjects  which  either  have 
not  been  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  all  or 
have  been  touched  upon  only  in  a  general  way. 
This  method  of  instruction  is  intended  to  develop 
in  the  boy  the  habit  of  independent  thinking,  and 
furthermore  to  give  him  an  insight  into  tech- 
nology. 

During  the  first  year  English  and  mathematics 
are  taught,  one-third  of  the  time  being  devoted 
to  the  former  and  two-thirds  to  the  latter.  Eng- 
lish consists  of  the  spelling  of  technical  terms, 
followed  by  short  dictations  explaining  technical 
processes,  describing  materials  and  their  prop- 
erties, and  various  kinds  of  apparatus.  The  sub- 
ject of  mathematics  includes  the  simple  processes 
of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  di- 
vision, decimal  and  common  fractions,  proportion, 
percentage,  and  mensuration. 

During  the  second  year  two-thirds  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  more  advanced  mathematics  as  ap- 
plied to  practical  problems  and  to  calculations  of 
weights  of  different  materials  and  machines, 
while  the  remaining  time  is  devoted  to  English, 
consisting  of  the  writing  of  "  shop  notes,"  which 
are  concise  and  clear  statements  regarding  shop 
matters. 

The  instruction  of  the  third  year  consists  of 
mechanical  drawing,  mechanics  and  mechanism, 
magnetism,  and  electricity,  in  which  instruction 
the  whole  factory  is  utilized  as  a  laboratory. 
The  last  few  weeks  of  the  third  year  are  devoted 
to  lectures  on  factory  organization  and  factory 
systems. 

An  examination  is  held  at  the  end  of  each 
term  and  only  those  apprentices  who  obtain  a 
percentage  of  60  or  more  are  allowed  to  advance 
to  the  next  school  term.  The  final  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  three  years'  course  is  a  com- 
petitive one,  and  those  who  obtain  a  percentage 
of  95  or  more  are  presented  with  a  technical 
book  or  a  useful  working  tool.  The  standing  ob- 
tained in  the  school  is  also  stated  in  the  "  certifi- 
cate of  apprenticeship,"  which  is  given  to  the 
boy  at  the  successful  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, together  with  a  cash  bonus  of  $100. 

An  apprentice  training-room  has  been  estab- 
lished to  provide  an  intermediate  place  for  prac- 
tical training  leading  from  the  school  (the  theo- 
retical  side)    to   the   factory   itself    (the  practical 
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postgraduate  course).  In  this  room  the  appren- 
tice remains  from  nine  to  twelve  months,  pro- 
gressing from  bench  work  to  work  on  simple 
machines,  lathes,  planers  and  sharpers,  boring 
mills  and  milling  machines,  and  repairing  old 
machines.  From  this  work  the  boy  enters  the 
main  factory  where  he  obtains  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  practical  education  and  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  real  factory  conditions  and  the 
emergencies  that  arise  there. 

Apprentices  are  paid  from  the  beginning  of 
their  apprenticeship  at  the  rate  of  six  cents  an 
hour  for  the  first  six  months  for  grammar  school 
graduates,  and  eight  cents  an  hour  for  high 
school  graduates;  thereafter  all  apprentices  are 
advanced  two  cents  an  hour  after  each  successive 
six  months'  period.  Regular  wages  are  also  paid 
for  the  hours  spent  in  the  schoolrooms.  The  cost 
of  equipment  in  the  training-room  has  been  about 
$5,000,  and  an  additional  expenditure  of  $3,000 
for  new  machines  was  soon  to  be  made.  From 
a  financial  point  of  view  the  experiment  has 
proved  a  paying  venture,  providing,  as  it  does, 
trained  workmen  for  the  factory.  Relative  to 
this  work  undertaken  by  the  Company,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander made  the  following  statement:  "No  money 
is  spent  in  a  purely  sentimental  way ;  there  is 
always  a  straight  business  proposition  at  the 
bottom  of  things." 

Scliool  Free  Ijiiiiches. 

A  point  has  been  made  by  Mr.  James  B.  Rey- 
nolds (who  investigated  the  Washington  public 
schools  for  President  Roosevelt)  that  will  strike 
most  Americans  as  novel.  Mr.  Reynolds  says 
that  his  examination  of  the  subject  of  free 
lunches  in  schools  leads  him  to  believe  that  there 
is  far  more  starvation  due  to  badly  selected  and 
badly  prepared  food  than  to  actual  lack  of  food. 
In  other  words,  the  ignorance  of  the  mothers  re- 
garding cooking  and  the  nutritive  value  of  foods 
•  is  more  frequently  the  cause  of  physical  weak- 
ness than  actual  hunger. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  who  has  made  a  close  and  pains- 
taking study  into  the  problem  of  industrial 
courses  in  public  schools,  says  that  the  need  of 
industrial  training  is  emphasized  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  Washington  police  de- 
partment for  the  year  1905.  It  states  that  1,762 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  were  ar- 
rested in  the  preceding  year,  of  which  number 
1,427  were  penalized  or  restrained.  Nearly  all 
the  offenses  were  those  likely  to  spring  from  idle- 
ness rather  than  from  criminal  disposition.  His 
examination  of  the  tenements  and  dwelling  houses 
of  the  poor  in  the  District  showed  him  that  large 
numbers  of  boys  and  girls  are  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work.  Conversations  held  with  some  of 
them  showed  that  they  had  no  training  for  any 
special  occupation.  "  I  submit  that  it  woiild  be 
less  expensive,"  he  sums  up,  "  for  the  District  to 
train  these  children  than  to  maintain  houses  of 
detention  to  punish  them  for  misconduct  during 
idleness,  of  which  they  are  the  victims  quite  as 
often  as  the  cause." 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  regarding  more  practical 
courses  in  schools  that  while  "  instruction  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  is  of  permanent 
value,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  four-fifths 
and  possibly  nine-tonths  of  the  children  who  dis- 
continue  their   education    at  the   end   of   the  pri- 


mary or  grammar  grades  will,  if  boys,  earn  their 
livelihood  with  their  hands,  and  if  girls,  be  their 
own  housekeepers,  seamstresses  and  cooks.  Girls 
should  be  taught  plain  sewing  and  plain  cooking, 
and  boys  some  of  the  simple  forms  of  manual 
labor."  —  Boston  Advertiser,  September  19  and 
20,  1906. 

Weetly  Day  of  Reat,  France. 

The  industrial  situation  in  France  has  been 
rather  aggravated  by  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Law  of  Weekly  Rest  which  was  enacted  by 
Parliament  on  July  13,  and  was  put  into  effect 
Sunday,   September  2,   1906. 

The  fundamental  principle  and  purpose  of  the 
law  is  to  ordain  that  working  people  and  em- 
ployees of  all  classes  and  conditions  shall  be  en- 
titled to  and  shall  utilize  one  day  in  each  week 
for  rest  and  recreation.  The  law  is  compulsory 
in  both  directions  —  in  that  it  compels  the  em- 
ployer to  grant  freedom  on  one  day  in  seven  to 
his  employees,  and  on  the  other  hand  it  re- 
quires the  employee  to  avail  himself  of  the  privi- 
lege thus  offered.  There  is  in  each  week  one 
day  on  which  he  is  forbidden  to  work,  and  the 
law  prescribes  that,  unless  otherwise  authorized, 
that  day  shall  be  Sunday. 

But  it  is  also  recognized  that  certain  estab- 
lishments and  forms  of  business  do  not  admit, 
without  serious  difficulties,  of  a  simultaneous  ab- 
sence on  Sunday  of  the  entire  working  force, 
and  for  these  it  is  provided  that  the  employees 
may  receive  their  rest  days,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, on  other  days  of  the  week,  so  that  a 
portion  of  the  personnel  of  such  establishments 
—  including  hotels,  restaurants,  and  stores  at 
which  meat,  bread,  and  other  food  materials  are 
sold  —  may  be  continuously  on  duty. 

From  the  provisions  of  articles  two  and  three 
of  the  law  it  will  be  apparent  how  large  a  pro- 
portion of  working  people,  especially  in  cities 
and  large  towns,  are  employed  at  callings  in 
which  a  general  suspension  of  work  on  Sunday 
would  entail  serious  loss  to  employers  or  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  It  will  also  be  obvious 
that  in  attempting  to  frame  a  law  and  adminis- 
trative system  so  elastic  as  to  fit  into  all  the 
diverse  and  complex  conditions  of  daily  life  and 
still  preserve  a  general  day  of  repose  on  Sunday, 
the  Government  undertook  a  task  of  extreme  and 
complicated  difficulties.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
its  enforcement  has  come  at  a  time  when  the 
revolutionary  socialistic  element  of  the  popula- 
tion is  exceptionally  restless  and  aggressive,  and 
the  friction  and  disorders  of  the  past  month  are 
readily  explained. 

The  law  has  fallen  with  especial  severity  on 
the  large  class  of  stores  which  cater  to  the  trade 
of  the  working  people.  In  closing  their  shops 
on  Sunday  many  of  these  small  merchants  find 
themselves  obliged  to  give  up  an  important  part 
of  their  trade.  Many  dealers  in  certain  articles 
which  come  within  the  categories  affected  by  ar- 
ticles two  and  three  of  the  law  have  sought  and 
obtained  permi.ssion  to  keep  open  during  certain 
hours  on  Sunday,  while  others,  to  whom  similar 
permission  has  been  denied,  have  felt  unjustly 
treated  and  have  resorted  to  hostile  demonstra- 
tions against  their  more  fortunate  neighbors. 

There  is  also  a  large  class  of  people,  both  em- 
ployees and  persons  who  work  for  their  own  ac- 
count,   to    whom    the    giving    up    of    one    day    in 
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seven  to  rest  means  an  inevitable  loss  of  a  cer- 
tain part  of  their  income.  The  number  of 
strikes  during  the  first  20  days  of  September  has 
surpassed  all  precedent,  and  they  have  mostly 
had  for  their  motive  the  question  whether  the 
cost  of  the  enforced  day  of  rest  each  week  shall 
be  borne  by  the  workman  or  by  his  employer,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  shared  between  them. 

Meanwhile,  intelligent  public  opinion  frankly 
concurs  in  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  law  is  based,  and  believes  that  any  reduction 
of  incomes  which  may  be  at  first  entailed  by  the 
new  system  will  be  in  the  end  compensated  by 
the  improved  physical  condition  and  augmented 
working  capacity  of  the  people. 

Law  of  July  13,  1906. 

Art.  1.  It  is  forbidden  to  employ  any  work- 
man or  employee  for  more  than  six  days  in 
one  week  in  an  industrial  or  commercial  estab- 
lishment or  its  dependencies,  of  any  nature  what- 
soever, public  or  private,  laical  or  religious,  even 
if  it  be  of  an  educational  or  charitable  character. 

The  weekly  rest  shall  have  a  minimum  dura- 
tion of  24  consecutive  hours. 

Art.  2.  The  weekly  rest  shall  be  given  on 
Sunday.  Whenever  it  is  established,  however, 
that  the  simultaneous  rest,  on  Sunday,  of  all  the 
employees  of  an  establishment  would  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  or  would  compromise  the 
normal  working  of  the  establishment,  the  rest 
shall  be  given,  either  permanently  or  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year  only : 

(a)  On  a  day  other  than  Sunday  for  all  em- 
ployees of  the  establishment ; 

(b)  From  Sunday  noon  to  Monday  noon; 

(c)  On  Sunday  afternoon,  with  a  compensat- 
ing rest  of  a  full  day  each  fortnight  by  rota- 
tion ; 

(d)  By  rotation  for  a  part  or  all  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  necessary  authorizations  shall  be  asked 
for  and  obtained,  in  conformity  with  the  provi- 
sions of  articles  eight  and  nine  of  the  present 
law. 

Art.  3.  Establishments  belonging  to  the  fol- 
lowing classes  are  permitted  to  give  the  weekly 
day  of  rest  to  employees  in  rotation : 

1.  Preparation  of  food  products  for  immediate 
consumption ; 

2.  Hotels,  restaurants,  and  shops  for  the  sale 
of  drinks ; 

3.  Tobacconists  and  florists; 

4.  Hospitals,  homes,  asylums,  retreats,  insane 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  private  hospitals,  phar- 
macies, drug  stores,  shops  for  the  sale  of  medical 
and  surgical  appliances ; 

5.  Baths; 

6.  Newspaper  offices,  information  bureaus,  en- 
tertainments, museums,  and  exhibitions; 

7.  Establishments  for  letting  out  books,  chairs, 
and  vehicles; 

8.  Lighting,  water,  or  power  plants; 

9.  Land  transportation  enterprises,  other  than 
railways,  and  enterprises  for  loading  and  un- 
loading at  wharves,  quays,  and  stations; 

10.  Industries  in  which  perishable  materials 
are  worked ; 

11.  Industries  in  which  any  interruption  of 
work  would  entail  the  loss  or  depreciation  of  the 
product  in  course  of  manufacture. 

A    regulation     of    public     administration     shall 


enumerate  the  industries  comprised  in  the  classes 
appearing  under  numbers  10  and  11,  as  well  as 
the  other  classes  of  establishments  which  may 
benefit  by  the  right  to  allow  the  weekly  day  of 
rest  by  rotation. 

A  further  regulation  of  public  administration 
shall  determine  also  the  particular  exemptions  for 
specialists  employed  in  works  in  which  a  fire  is 
kept  constantly,  such  as  blast  furnaces. 

Art.  4.  In  case  of  works  of  urgency  the  im- 
mediate execution  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  organize  rescue  work,  to  prevent  threatened 
accidents,  or  repair  damages  to  the  materials, 
equipment,  or  buildings  of  the  establishment,  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  may  be  suspended  for  all  em- 
ployees needed  in  the  execution  of  such  works 
of  urgency.  This  privilege  of  suspension  applies 
not  only  to  employees  of  the  establishment  in 
which  the  urgent  works  are  necessary,  but  also 
to  those  of  another  establishment  making  repairs 
on  account  of  the  first.  In  the  second  establish- 
ment, every  workman  shall  enjoy,  in  compensa- 
tion, a  period  of  rest  equal  in  duration  to  the 
rest  lost. 

Art.  5.  In  all  establishments  having  the 
weekly  rest  on  the  same  day  for  all  employees, 
the  weekly  rest  may  be  reduced  to  a  half-day  for 
persons  employed  in  running  generators  and 
motors,  in  oiling  and  transferring  machinerj',  in 
cleaning  work  rooms,  shops  or  offices,  as  well  as 
for  custodians  and  porters. 

In  establishments  for  the  sale  of  food  stuffs 
at  retail,  the  period  of  rest  may  be  given  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  with  a  compensating  period, 
by  rotation  each  week,  of  another  afternoon  for 
employees  under  21  years  of  age  who  live  with 
their  employers,  and,  by  rotation  each  fortnight, 
of  a  full  day  for  other  employees. 

In  establishments  employing  fewer  than  five 
persons  and  permitted  to  give  the  weekly  period 
of  rest  by  rotation,  the  weekly  day  of  rest  may 
be  replaced  by  two  periods  of  a  half-day  each, 
representing  together  one  full  working  day. 

In  all  establishments  for  retail  trade  in  which 
the  weekly  rest  falls  on  Sunday,  this  period  of 
rest  shall  be  omitted  whenever  it  coincides  with  a 
local  holiday  appointed  by  a  municipal  decree. 

Art.  6.  In  all  classes  of  enterprises  in  which 
unfavorable  weather  causes  cessation  of  work, 
the  periods  of  forced  rest  shall,  in  the  course  of 
each  month,  be  deducted  from  the  number  of 
weekly  days  of  rest. 

Industries  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  those 
which  are  carried  on  only  at  certain  periods  of 
the  year,  may  omit  the  weekly  holiday  fifteen 
times  in  a  year. 

Those  in  which  perishable  materials  are  used, 
those  which  have  to  respond,  at  times,  to  an  ex- 
traordinary increase  in  work,  and  which  have 
established  the  weekly  rest  on  the  same  day  for 
all  employees,  may  also  omit  the  weekly  holiday 
fifteen  times  in  a  year.  But  for  the  last  two 
classes  of  industries,  the  employee  shall  be  al- 
lowed at  least  two  days'  rest  each  month. 

Art.  7.  In  establishments  subject  to  govern- 
ment control,  as  well  as  in  those  in  which  work 
is  done  for  the  government  and  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense,  the  ministers  concerned 
may  omit  the  weekly  holiday  fifteen  times  in  a 
year. 

Art.  8.  When  any  establishment  whatsoever 
desires   to  benefit  by  one  of   the  exceptions  pro- 
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vided  for  in  paragraph  two  of  article  two,  it 
shall  be  required  to  address  a  request  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department.  The  latter  shall  in  case 
of  need  demand  the  opinions  of  the  municipal 
council,  the  district  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
the  organizations  of  interested  emploj-ers  and 
workmen  in  the  commune.  These  opinions  shall 
be  given  within  one  month. 

The  prefect  shall  then  render  a  decision  by  a 
decree  which  he  shall  publish  within  eight  days. 

The  authorization  granted  one  establishment 
shall  be  extended  to  the  establishments  in  the 
same  city  doing  the  same  kind  of  business  and 
having  the  same  patronage. 

Art.  9.  The  decree  of  the  prefect  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  council  of  State  within  fifteen  days 
after  the  parties  interested  have  been  notified. 

The  council  of  State  shall  render  a  decision 
within  the  month  following  the  date  of  appeal, 
which  shall  be  suspensive. 

Art.  10.  Regulations  of  public  administration 
shall  organize  the  supervision  of  rest  days  for 
all  establishments,  whether  the  weekly  holiday  is 
collective  or  arranged  by  rotation. 

They  shall  determine  also  the  form  of  the  no- 
tice to  be  sent  to  the  inspector  of  labor  by  the 
head  of  each  establishment  that  benefits  by  ex- 
emptions. 

Art.  11.  Inspectors  of  labor  are  required,  to- 
gether with  all  police  officers,  to  report  infringe- 
ments of  the  present  law. 

In  establishments  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
minister  of  public  works,  the  execution  of  the 
law  shall  be  assured  by  the  officials  charged  with 
such  control,  j)laced  for  this  purpose  under  the 
authority  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try. The  miners'  delegates  shall  call  attention 
to  infringements  in  their  report. 

Art.  12.  Violations  shall  be  established  by  the 
official  reports  which  shall  be  accepted  until  the 
contrary  is  proven. 

These  official  reports  shall  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate, one  copy  of  which  shall  be  sent  to  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department  and  the  other  filed  in  the 
public  prosecutor's  office. 

Art.  13.  Heads  of  enterprises,  directors  or 
managers  who  shall  have  violated  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  and  the  regulations  of  public 
administration  relating  to  the  execution  thereof 
shall  be  prosecuted  before  a  police  court  and 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  from  five  to  15  francs 
($0.97  to  $2.90). 

The  fine  shall  be  applied  as  many  times  as 
there  shall  have  been  persons  employed  under 
conditions  contrary  to  the  present  law,  but  the 
maximum  fine  shall  not  exceed  500  francs 
($96.50). 

Art.  14.  Heads  of  enterprises  shall  be  civilly 
responsible  for  judgments  rendered  against  their 
directors  or  managers. 

Art.  15.  In  case  of  second  offence,  the  vio- 
lator shall  be  prosecuted  before  the  correctional 
court  and  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  16  to  100 
francs   ($3.09  to  $19.30). 

There  shall  be  a  second  oflfence  when,  within 
the  12  months  preceding  the  act  prosecuted,  the 
violator  shall  have  already  sustained  judgment 
for  an   identical  violation. 

In  case  of  a  number  of  violations  entailing  the 
punishment  for  second  offence,  the  fine  shall  bo 
applied  as  many  times  as  there  shall  have  been 


distinct  violations  noted,  but  the  maximum  shall 
not  exceed  3,000  francs   ($579). 

Art.  16.  Whoever  shall  hinder  the  fulfilment 
of  the  duty  of  an  inspector  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  francs  ($19.30  to 
$96.50). 

In  case  of  a  second  offence  within  the  period 
specified  in  the  preceding  article  the  fine  shall  be 
from  500  to   1,000  francs    ($96.50  to  $193). 

Article  463  of  the  penal  code  is  applicable  to 
judgments  rendered  in  virtue  of  this  article  and 
of  articles  13,  14,  and  15. 

Art.  17.  The  provisions  of  the  present  law 
are  not  applicable  to  employees  in  enterprises  for 
transportation  by  water,  nor  to  employees  of 
railroads,  for  whom  the  periods  of  rest  are  regu- 
lated by  special  legislation. 

Art.  18.  The  provisions  of  articles  five  and 
seven  of  the  law  of  November  2,  1892,  relative 
to  the  weekly  day  of  rest  are  hereby  repealed. 

The  exemptions  provided  for  in  article  four 
and  in  the  first  paragraph  of  article  five  of  the 
present  law  are  not  applicable  to  boys  under  18 
years  of  age  and  to  minor  girls. 

The  exemptions  provided  for  in  paragraph 
three  of  article  five  are  not  applicable  to  persons 
protected  by  the  law  of  November  2,  1892. 

A  regulation  of  public  administration  shall  es- 
tablish the  list  of  particular  industries  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  classes  enumerated  in 
article  six  of  the  present  law  in  as  far  as  con- 
cerns  women   and   children. 

Mew  liabor  Bulletin,  The  Netherlands. 

The  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Neth- 
erlands has  recently  begun  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  review  (Maandsrhrift  van  het  Centraal 
Bureau  voor  de  Statistiek)  which  replaces  the 
quarterly  review  formerly  issued  by  the  Bureau. 

The  first  number  of  the  new  publication  is 
dated  September  1,  1906.  It  covers  145  pages, 
and  contains,  for  the  Netherlands,  statistics  rela- 
tive to  the  labor  market,  trade  unions,  strikes  and 
other  labor  disputes,  labor  exchanges  and  em- 
ployment bureaus,  wages,  hours  of  labor,  retail 
prices,  emigration,  postal  savings  banks,  local  in- 
surance against  unemployment,  conditions  of  em- 
plojTnent  for  government  employees,  and  other 
data  of  a  social-economic  nature;  together  with 
official  acts  and  documents,  and  the  reports  of 
the  kingdom's  ambassadors  and  consuls.  Rela- 
tive to  foreign  countries,  it  contains  statistics  of 
labor  markets,  employment  offices,  and  labor  dis- 
putes; a  discussion  of  trade  unions  in  Germany; 
and  legislation  on  unemployment  in  Norway. 

In  accordance  with  a  royal  decree  issued  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1906,  data  used  in  the  statistical  re- 
ports for  the  Netherlands  are  furnished  the 
Bureau  by  local  chambers  of  labor. 

Superior  Couneil  for  Teelinical 
Education  in  Iteleiuni. 

By  the  following  royal  decree  a  superior  coun- 
cil for  technical  education  was  established  in 
Belgium: 

Art.  1.  There  is  instituted  under  the  care  of 
the  department  of  industry  and  labor  a  superior 
council  for  technical  education. 

Art.  2.  This  council  has  a  purely  consultative 
character.      It    shall    deliberate    questions    which 
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are  submitted  to  it  by  Our  Minister  of  Industry 
and  Labor,  concerning  the  organization  and  de- 
velopment of  industrial,  technical,  and  domestic 
education. 

Each  member  of  the  council  has,  however,  the 
right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  council  to  any 
object  which  is  within  its  competence  and  to  take 
the  initiative  in  making  a  proposition  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  or  a  resolution  to  be 
presented  to  it.  In  this  case,  the  council  shall 
decide  whether  there  is  ground  for  considering 
the  proposition  and  shall  appoint  the  time  for  the 
deliberation. 

Art.  3.  The  superior  council  for  technical  edu- 
cation shall  be  composed  of  21  members  at  most, 
not  including  the  director  and  the  inspector  gen- 
eral of  industrial  and  professional  education, 
who  are  members  ex  officio.  The  members  of  the 
council  shall  be  appointed  by  Us  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Any  person  appointed  to  replace  a 
deceased  member  or  one  who  has  resigned  shall 
complete  the  term  of  such  member.  The  commis- 
sions of  retiring  members  may  be  renewed. 

Art.  4.  Our  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor 
shall  preside,  ex  officio,  over  the  council.  He 
shall  appoint  the  vice-president  and  the  secretary 
from  among  the  members  of  the  council.  He 
may  appoint  from  outside  the  council  assistant 
secretaries  who  shall  not  have  a  deliberative  voice. 

Art.  5.  The  council  shall  convene  each  year 
in  ordinary  session,  in  the  month  of  March  or 
April.  The  Minister  may  convoke  the  council  in 
extraordinary  session  when  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation demand  it. 

Art.  6.  Except  in  cases  of  urgency,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council  shall  receive,  a  fortnight  at 
least  before  the  opening  of  an  ordinary  or  extraor- 
dinary session,  the  order  of  the  day  containing 
a  list  of  the  questions  that  are  to  be  submitted  to 
them  and,  if  expedient,  a  copy  of  the  papers 
upon  which  deliberation  is  to  be  held. 

Art.  7.  The  president  shall  direct  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  assemblies.  In  his  absence,  he  shall 
be  replaced  by  the  vice-president  or,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  latter,  by  the  oldest  member  present. 

The  secretary  is  required  to  write  the  official 
records  of  sessions  and,  if  there  is  occasion,  to 
edit  special  reports,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the 
old  records. 

Art.  8.  The  council  may  not  deliberate  un- 
less half,  at  least,  of  the  members  are  present. 
All  resolutions  shall  be  adopted  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  members  present.  In  case  of  an 
equal  division  of  votes,  that  of  the  president  of 
the  assembly  shall  be  the  casting-vote. 

Art.  9.  The  council  may  form  within  itself 
sub-commissions  which  shall  be  charged  with  the 
investigation  of  questions  demanding  special  study 
and  report  to  it  upon  its  labors.  These  sub- 
commissions  shall  choose  their  president  and  their 
reporter. 

Art.  10.  The  Minister  may  invite  to  be  pres- 
ent at  one  or  more  sessions  persons  who,  by  their 
position  or  by  their  competence,  are  able  to 
throw  light  upon  the  work  of  the  council  on  the 
subjects  under  consideration.  In  this  case,  these 
persons  shall  not  have  a  deliberative  voice,  but 
only  a  consultative  voice. 

Art.  11.  There  shall  be  allowed  present  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  who  are  not  officials  of  the 
department   of   industry   and  labor,    a   compensa- 


tion of  10  francs  ($1.93)  for  each  session,  for 
general  assemblies  as  well  as  for  the  meetings  of 
sections. 

Art.  12.  The  amount  of  traveling  and  hotel 
expenses  for  each  member  is  fixed  in  conformity 
with  Our  decree  of  October  31,  1896,  rendered 
applicable,  by  Our  decree  of  November  3,  1898, 
to  commissions  dependent  upon  the  department 
of  industrial  and  professional  education. 

Art.  13.  The  provisions  of  articles  11  and  12 
are  also  applicable  to  persons  affected  by  article 
10. 

Art.  14.  The  compensation  to  be  allowed  the 
secretary  and  the  assistant  secretaries  shall  be 
determined  by  Us. 

Art.  15.  Our  Minister  of  Industry  and  Labor 
is  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  decree. 

The  decree  was  signed  by  the  King,  June  25, 
1906.  On  the  same  day  the  21  members  of  the 
council  were  appointed,  two  women  —  directors 
of  trade  schools  at  Brussels  —  being  included  in 
the  number ;  and  the  vice-president  and  secre- 
taries were  chosen.  —  Revue  du  Travail,  Brussels, 
June  30,  1906. 

Employment  of  Woineu  and  Children 
in  Rumania. 

On  February  11,  1906  (old  style),  a  law  was 
enacted  in  Rumania  to  regulate  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  in  industrial  establish- 
ments and  in  mines. 

Article  one  of  the  law  fixes  at  12  years  the 
minimum  age  for  children  of  either  sex  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  work  in  industrial  establishments, 
shops,  and  mines,  and  at  15  years  for  boys  and 
17  years  for  women  the  minimum  age  for  em- 
ployment in  dangerous  or  unhealthful  occupa- 
tions, while  article  two  forbids  the  emplojTnent 
of  minors  on  machinery,  and  article  four  pro- 
hibits the  employment  of  minors  in  the  produc- 
tion of  etchings,  prints,  and  pictures  of  immoral 
figures,  as  well  as  in  dangerous  acrobatic  exer- 
cises. 

Article  five  forbids  night  work  for  boys  under 
15  years  of  age  and  for  girls  under  17  years. 

Article  six  forbids  the  employment  of  a  mother 
during  the  first  month  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

Article  seven  fixes  at  eight  hours  the  maxi- 
mum day's  work  for  boys  from  12  to  15  years 
of  age  and  at  10  hours  that  for  women,  while 
article  eight  prescribes  the  granting  of  time  suf- 
ficient for  religious  instruction  and  elementary 
education  for  boys  under  15  years  of  age,  and 
the  maintenance  of  an  elementary  school  in  es- 
tablishments employing  at  least  30  boys,  if  none 
exists  in  the  district. 

Articles  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  and  14  consider  the 
obligations  of  employers  and  the  cases  in  which 
the  latter  as  well  as  apprentices  and  their  rep- 
resentatives may  annul  labor  contracts. 

Article  15  obliges  employers  to  interrupt  the 
work  of  women  and  children  by  at  least  one  hour 
a  day,  and  article  16  imposes  upon  children  un- 
der 15  years  of  age  and  upon  women  one  com- 
plete day  of  rest  each  week. 

Article  17,  beside  stipulating  precautions  to  be 
taken  for  the  health  and  safety  of  employees, 
provides  that  in  factories  where  50  or  more 
women   are   employed   a   room   must   be   provided 
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in  -which  mothers  employed  may  care  for  their 
infant   children. 

Articles  18  and  19  relate  to  the  publicity  to 
be  given  the  law  and  to  the  officials  (factory  in- 
spectors, mining  engineers,  guards  and  police 
officers)  charged  with  the  application  of  the  law, 
while  by  articles  20  and  21  are  established  fines 
not  to  exceed  50  lei  ($9.65)  for  employers, 
parents,  and  guardians  of  children  who  have  vio- 
lated the  above-mentioned  provisions.  In  case  of 
insolvency  of  parents  and  guardians  article  20 
prescribes  that  fines  imposed  shall  be  replaced 
by  imprisonment  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine 
months.  Article  20  also  provides  that  the  prod- 
uct of  the  fines  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  de- 
posit and  loan  fund  for  the  creation  of  a  fund 
for  the  insurance  of  workingmen  against  disa- 
bility and  old   age. 

The  transitory  provisions  of  article  24  estab- 
lish that,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned 
provisions,  boys  at  least  ten  years  of  age  who  are 
already  at  work  before  the  taking  effect  of  the 
present  law,  may  continue  to  be  employed;  but 
that,  in  underground  work  in  mines,  quarries, 
and  pits,  no  boy  under  13  years  of  age  nor 
woman  of  whatever  age  shall  be  employed. 

Within  six  months  from  the  promulgation  of 
the  law  there  shall  be  published  the  regulation 
relative  to  its  execution,  and  the  law  shall  not  be 
executory  until  four  months  after  the  publication 
of  said  regulation.  —  Bollettino  dell'  TJfficio  del 
Lavoro,  Rome,  Itahj,  June,  1906. 

Weaving  School  in  Ciieiuuitz. 

The  cost  of  tuition  amounts  to  $64  per  anniim 
for  pupils  of  German  nationality  and  $150  for 
foreigners.  Each  pupil  must  pay  an  additional 
fee  of  $7  to  cover  expenses  for  weaving  materials 
used  in  instruction.  A  few  stipends  are  granted 
each  year  to  talented  and  needy  students.  It  has 
been  the  experience  of  the  school  that  all  who 
complete  its  curriculum  find  ready  employment 
immediately  upon  leaving  the  institution. 

The  school  was  originally  founded  about  fifty 
years  ago,  and  will  therefore  soon  celebrate  its 
semicentennial.  During  this  time  more  than 
2,000  pupils,  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  the  textile 


industry,  have  left  its  halls  and  taken  their  places 
among  the  ranks  of  those  who  by  virtue  of  pa- 
tience, diligence,  and  intelligence  have  raised  the 
manufacture  of  dress  goods,  hosiery,  fabric 
gloves,  etc.,  in  Saxony  into  world-wide  impor- 
tance.—  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  No. 
265S. 

BaTurlan  Kiabor  Bureau. 

The  Bavarian  foreign  office  has  now  a  bureau 
of  commerce,  industry,  and  labor,  which  is  to 
gather  statistics  on  important  social  and  eco- 
nomic matters.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  independ- 
ent branches:  (1)  For  industry  and  commerce; 
(2)  for  labor;  (3)  for  protection  and  insurance 
of  wage-earners.  It  is  not  to  conflict  with  the 
work  of  the  eight  chambers  of  commerce  that 
now  represent  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
eight  Bavarian  provinces.  It  is  to  assist  and 
advise,  however,  in  the  negotiation  of  new  trade 
treaties.  It  is  to  look  after  the  improvement  of 
river  and  canal  traffic,  and  to  regulate  the  proper 
keeping  of  holidays ;  also  to  take  special  interest 
in  the  training  and  educating  of  help  for  the 
trades,  and  in  the  erection  of  trade  colleges  of 
all  kinds,  particularly  of  a  commercial  university. 
It  is  to  examine  into  the  hygienic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  working  classes,  the  safety  in 
shops  and  factories,  etc.  It  is  also  to  encourage 
all  kinds  of  expositions  at  the  proper  time  and  in 
proper  places. 

For  the  work  of  the  three  branches  of  this 
bureau  about  40  men  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom are  to  be  selected,  24  by  the  different  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  and  working- 
men's  organizations.  The  directors  of  the  two 
industrial  museums  of  Bavaria,  the  president  of 
the  polytechnical  society  in  Munich,  two  professors 
of  the  university,  the  heads  of  the  geognostical 
branch  of  the  bureau  of  mining  and  of  the  hy- 
drotechnical  bureau,  one  prominent  electrician, 
and  about  six  men  leading  in  commerce,  indus- 
try, and  labor  will  be  called  upon  to  convene 
whenever  the  minister  of  the  exterior  shall  con- 
sider it  advisable.  The  positions  of  all  these 
men  are  honorary  ones.  They  will  be  allowed 
traveling  expenses  and  a  limited  amount  for 
board  while  in  session,  but  no  salary.  —  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  A'o.   2GSS. 
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median  Point  or  Population  in  9Ias- 
sarliuftettM. 

As  determined  by  the  State  Census  of  1895, 
the  median  point  of  population  in  Massachusetts 
was  near  the  corner  of  River  Street  and  Put- 
nam Avenue,  Cambridge.  A  computation  has 
been  made  based  upon  the  State  Census  of  1905, 
and  the  median  point  of  population  is  found  to 
have  moved  Southwest  and  is  now  at  the  corner 
of  Commonwealth  and  Brighton  Avenues,  in 
Brighton,  Ward  25,  Boston.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  the  State  in  1905  was  3,003,680. 


Free  Kinployiiient  Otlieeo,  Went 
Virginia. 

From  the  ninth  biennial  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  of  West  Virginia,  we  learn  that  from 
the  establishment  of  free  employment  offices  in 
that  State  in  May  15,  1901,  to  May  15,  1906, 
over  two-thirds  of  the  applications  for  positions 
and  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the  applications  for 
help  have  been  filled  by  the  office.  The  division 
by  sex  for  the  five  years  was  as  follows : 
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Classification. 


Males. 

Situations  wanted,      .... 

Help  wanted, 

Positions  secured,       .... 

Females. 

Situations  wanted,      .... 

Help  wanted, 

Positions  secured,       .... 

Percentages. 

Situations  wanted:  positions  supplied, 
Help  wanted :   positions  supplied. 


Number 
and  Percent- 


8,832 
7,940 
5,821 


1,630 
2,3.'}0 
1,278 


07. S 
69.1 


Slanufactures   of  tlie  United  States,  1905. 

The  United  States  Census  Office  has  issued  a 
bulletin  which  shows  for  the  entire  country  the 
figures  relating  to  the  recent  canvass  of  the  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  The  statistics  are 
given  below  with  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
1905  as  compared  with  1900. 


Percentages 

Classification. 

1903 

of  Increase 

in  1903  over 

1900 

Number  of  establishments, 

216,262 

4.2 

Capital,      .... 

$12,686,265,673 

41,3 

Salaried    officials,    clerks, 

etc.,  number. 

519,751 

42.7 

Salaries,      .... 

$574,761,231 

50.9 

Wage-earners,        average 

number, 

5,470,321 

16.0 

Total  wages, 

$2,611, .540,532 

29.9 

Men  1(!  years  and  over,  . 

4,244,.538 

10.8 

Wages,    .... 

$2,266,273,317 

30.5 

Women    16    years    and 

over,    .... 

1,065,884 

16.0 

Wages,    .... 

$317,279,008 

27.5 

Children  under  16  years. 

159,899 

*0.9 

Wages,    .... 

$27,988,207 

13.9 

Miscellaneous  expenses.   . 

$1,455,019,473 

60.7 

Cost  of  materials  used,     . 

$8,503,949,756 

29.3 

Value  of  products,     . 

$14,802,147,087 

29.7 

*  Decrease. 

It  will  be  noted  that  children  under  16  years  is 
the  onl}'  line  that  shows  a  decrease  in  the  five 
years. 

Iiuiiiigrration:  United  States,  1906. 

A  record  total  for  immigration  is  furnished  by 
the  figures  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  when  the  total 
number  of  arrivals,  including  tourists  and  citi- 
zens of  the  country,  was  1,062,054.  Nothing 
like  this  total  was  reached  until  the  last  pre- 
ceding fiscal  j'ear,  when  1,027,421  persons  en- 
tered, but  the  latter  total,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
more  than  34,000  below  the  former.  Of  the 
whole  number  admitted,  880,543  were  aliens,  of 
whom  605,714  were  males  and  270,829  were  fe- 
males, 106,990  being  under  the  age  of  14  years, 
and  38,296  over  the  age  of  45  years.  Those  ad- 
mitted brought  with  them  about  $19,000,000. 
Those  debarred  numbered  7,877,  of  whom  195 
were  criminals.  Of  the  incomers,  southern  Italy 
furnished  the  largest  quota,  namely,  221,606. 
The  Jews  from  Russia  and  Poland  numbered,   it 


is  said,  about  125,000.  Not  a  single  immigrant 
was  deported  for  being  an  anarchist. — Brad- 
street's,  July  14,  1906. 

Strikes  and   Iiockonts   in  Germany,  1903. 

The  Bureau  published  in  a  recent  Bulletin  a 
statistical  abstract  on  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
Germany  in  1905.  This  abstract  was  compiled 
from  the  quarterly  reports  published  in  the 
Beichs-Arb eitsblatt  of  the  Eaiserliches  Statistische 
Amt.  The  same  department  recently  issued  its 
yearly  report  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  StreiJcs  und 
Aussperrungen  im  Jahre  1905,  and  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  figures  presented  from 
those  compiled  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the 
department,  we  publish  the  following  abstract 
from  the  report  for  the  year. 

During  1905,  2,448  strikes  and  263  lockouts 
were  begun  and  2,403  strikes  and  254  lockouts 
were  settled.  The  2,448  strikes  begun  affected 
14,481  establishments  employing  776,984  per- 
sons, of  whom  408,145  were  directly  involved  as 
strikers;  12,015  employees  were  forced  into  idle- 
ness. In  3,665  establishments  operations  were 
entirely  suspended  while  the  strikes  lasted. 
Among  the  causes  for  strikes,  demand  for  in- 
crease in  wages  is  given  in  1,558  cases,  restora- 
tion or  maintenance  of  the  wage  rate  in  91  cases, 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor  in  482  cases,  and 
restoration  or  maintenance  of  hours  in  11  cases. 
The  strikers  attained  complete  success  in  528 
cases,  and  partial  success  in  971  cases,  while  in 
904  they  failed.  In  579  settlements  employees 
gained  increases  in  wages,  in  25  reduction  in 
hours  of  labor,  and  in  180  both  increase  in 
wages  and  decrease  in  hours.  Trade  unions  or 
third  parties  were  instrumental  in  the  settlement 
of  1,806  strikes,  about  three-fourths  of  the  num- 
ber settled  during  the  year;  and  1,562  strikes,  in- 
volving 140,778  strikers,  were  settled  by  arbitra- 
tion. Of  the  2,403  strikes  settled  during  the 
year,  169  lasted  less  than  one  day,  879  from  one 
to  five  days,  392  from  six  to  10  days,  327  from 
11  to  20  days,  199  from  21  to  30  days,  190  from 
31  to  50  days,  171  from  51  to' 100  days,  and  76 
over  100  days.  Miners,  building  trades  work- 
men, clothing  workers,  machine  shop  employees, 
and  woodworkers  were  most  generally  affected 
by  strikes,  these  five  classes  of  workmen  being 
involved  in  1,641  strikes  and  numbering  353,982 
out  of  the  total  408,145  strikers  reported  in  all 
industries  for  the  year. 

In  1904,  1,908  strikes  affecting  10,321  estab- 
lishments and  113,480  strikers  (out  of  273,364 
employees)  were  reported;  in  1903,  the  number 
of  strikes  in  7,000  establishments,  having  198,- 
636  employees,  was  1,405  and  the  number  of 
strikers  85,603;  while  in  1900  there  were  1,462 
strikes  in  7,740  establishments,  the  strikers  num- 
bering  122,803  out  of  298,819  employees. 

The  263  lockouts  occurring  during  1905  af- 
fected 3,859  establishments  with  188,526  em- 
ployees, of  whom  118,665  were  locked  out.  The 
lockouts  were  resorted  to  in  193  cases  as  means 
of  settling  strikes;  in  30  cases  disputes  relative 
to  wages  were  involved,  and  in  17  cases  disputes 
over  hours  of  labor.  Of  the  254  lockouts  settled 
during  the  year,  65  were  successful,  42  failed, 
and  147  were  settled  by  compromise.  The  in- 
dustries most  extensively  affected  by  lockouts 
were   the   building   trades,    and   the   manufacture 
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of  macnines  and  textiles,  these  three  reporting 
150  lockouts  involving  97,267  of  the  118,665 
persons  locked  out  in  all  industries. 

Retail  Prices  iu  Oermany. 

Consul  W.  Bardel,  of  Bamberg,  reporting  on 
the  prices  of  agricultural  and  food  products  in 
Germany,  furnishes  a  table  giving  the  retail 
prices  per  kilo  (equal  to  2.2  American  pounds) 
of  the  article  indicated  for  1905  and  1906. 


Beef, 
Pork,  . 
Veal,  . 
Mutton, . 
Bacon,  . 
Butter,  . 
Lard, 

Wheat  flour. 
Rye  flour, 
Sixty  eggs. 
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so. 39 
.405 
.393 
.39 
.44 
.585 
.42G 
.074 
.004 
.933 


$0,369 
.398 
.378 
.366 
.420 
.578 
.417 
.071 
.059 
.923 


[This  department  of  the  Labor  Bulletin  will  contain  information  valuable  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  exporter,  and  the  dealer.  It  is  designed  to  show  the  ways  and  the  opportunities  to  extend  the 
trade  of  Massachusetts  in  other  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  Those  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject may  obtain  copies  of  the  Bulletin  upon  application  to  this  office.] 


United  States  Consular  Service. 

Massachusetts  manufacturers,  dealers,  and  ex- 
porters will  find  a  large  and  growing  market 
ready  for  them  in  South  and  Central  America 
and  in  the  West  Indies.  The  territory  has  been 
assiduously  canvassed  by  Special  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
the  interest  of  American  manufacturers,  and 
their  reports  indicate  that  all  that  is  required  is 
a  determined  effort,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  trade  is  to  be  permanent,  and  not  to  be 
taken  up  only  when  trade  in  the  United  States 
is  dull,  and  dropped  when  trade  at  home  picks 
up. 

Since  the  recent  visit  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rt)ot  to  South  and  Central  America,  increased 
attention  has  been  given  to  American  products, 
and  those  who  will  take  advantage  of  the  im- 
pression which  he  has  left  will  be  repeating  the 
story  of  the  early  bird  and  the  worm.  The 
United  States  consuls  are  always  ready  to  assist, 
in  fact  they  are  only  waiting  to  be  called  on  to 
respond  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  but  there  are 
certain  matters  which  it  is  highly  imperative 
that  the  manufacturer  should  do,  on  his  part. 
To  ensure  prompt  attention  letters  should  be 
addressed 

To   the   American   Consul 
at , 


Such  letters  are  opened  and  attended  to  by 
persons  who  happen  to  be  in  charge  of  the  office. 
If  addressed  to  the  consul  by  name,  they  are 
forwarded  to  him  unopened,  if  he  should  be  ab- 
sent, and  a  delay  which  may  be  awkward  thus 
intervenes.  If,  in  the  meantime,  he  should  have 
gone  out  of  office  they  may  wholly  escape  atten- 
tion. 

By  no  means  the  least  of  a  consul's  duties  is 
to  reply  to  inquiries  from  American  trades  people 
and  manufacturers.  These  are  numerous  and 
varied,  and  are  not  confined  alone  to  interroga- 
tories touching  things  commercial  and  industrial, 
but  are  sometimes  in  the  nature  of  a  scientific 
or  technical  demand  that  taxes  the  ingenuity  of 


the  officer  to  reply  in  anything  like  an  intelligent 
manner.  After  explaining  the  merits  and  details 
of  their  product  some  inquirers  will  ask  as  to  the 
possibility  of  their  entering  into  foreign  trade 
with  satisfactory  results,  financial  more  especially, 
and  then  request  to  be  put  in  touch  with  only  a 
reliable  firm  or  business  man  of  sound  financial 
standing.  The  possibility  of  entering  into  trade 
relations  would  tax  the  judgment  of  any  consul, 
while  the  consular  regulations  prohibit  the  consul 
from  passing  upon  the  financial  standing  of  any 
person  or  firm,  and  would  be  entirely  beyond  his 
knowledge. 

While  the  matter  of  a  general  correspondence 
might  elicit  some  information,  the  consummation 
of  a  business  connection  or  an  expert  opinion 
upon  the  quality  or  adaptability  of  a  manufac- 
tured article  could  hardly  be  expected  of  a  con- 
sul. Where  one  is  interested  it  would  considera- 
bly facilitate  matters  if  a  capable  representative 
would  visit  the  prospective  market  and  personally 
examine  the  trade  demands  and  look  up  a  proper 
local  representative. 

We  firmly  believe  that  if  a  determined  effort 
were  made  by  our  manufacturers,  either  singly  or 
in  combination,  the  trade  of  the  countries  South 
of  us  could  be  wrested  from  those  who  now 
control  it. 

Opportunities  iu  3Iexico. 

Plated  ware.  —  Massachusetts  made  stock 
would  have  the  preference  in  this  country  owing 
to  its  more  artistic  designs,  being  much  superior 
to  the  German  manufactures,  provided  the  cost 
is  such  as  will  permit  competition  with  other 
nations.  While  good  taste  and  even  elegance 
prevails  at  many  points  in  the  interior,  the  sea- 
board towns  or  those  near  the  Gulf  coast  offer 
the  best  field  for  these  goods.  The  demand  does 
not  extend  to  any  special  line;  all  branches  of 
manufacture  are  represented  in  more  or  less 
variety.  The  tariff  does  not  discriminate  in  favor 
of  any  nation.  Purchases  are  made  for  cash 
and  on  time;  in  the  latter  instance,  5  per  cent 
interest  is  usually  allowed  for  the  accommodation. 
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stoves.  —  A  cheap  grade  of  wood  cooking 
stoves  would  meet  with  favor,  and  there  would 
be  a  fair  demand  among  the  wealthier  class  for 
good,  medium-grade  stoves,  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  ornamental  in  appearance.  A  four-hole 
top,  medium-size  oven,  with  sliding  shelf  inside, 
with  or  without  reservoir,  height  25  to  30  inches, 
is  preferred,  and  a  limited  number  of  heaters 
could  be  sold. 

Tinware.  —  The  demand  for  tinware  of  all 
kinds  has  been  greater  than  the  ordinary  supply. 
Catalogues  printed  in  Spanish  supplemented  by 
personal  canvass  would  do  much  to  introduce 
many  of  the  newer  devices  used  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. Thirty-day-school  Spanish  will  not 
do,  however. 

Woodenware.  —  Many  of  the  articles  used  in 
lieu  of  woodenware  articles  made  in  Massachu- 
setts, are  needed ;  the  majority  of  articles  in  use 
are  crude  and  primitive,  and  would  certainly  be 
replaced  if  the  people  knew  about  them. 

Confectionery.  —  Some  confections  are  sold 
here,  and  there  is  a  larger  field  if  Massachusetts 
wants  to  occupy  it  to  advantage.  The  only 
grades  which  can  be  shipped  satisfactorily  are 
stick  candy,  fruit  tablets,  candied  nuts,  etc., 
which  must  be  put  up  in  sealed  cans  packed  in 
layers  between  sheets  of  oiled-paper,  and  the 
sides  of  the  tin  must  also  be  lined  with  oiled- 
paper.  The  packages  should  be  hermetically 
sealed,  instead  of  having  a  screw  cap,  to  pre- 
serve the  contents. 

Pianos  and  Organs.  —  The  American  piano  is 
conspicuous  through  its  absence.  The  Germans 
have  a  cheap,  superficially-attractive  article  on 
sale,  but  they  are  designed  to  sell  and  appeal  to 
the  trade  simply  on  account  of  their  low-selling 
price  and  the  long  time  given  to  dealers  who  will 
handle  them.  A  Massachusetts  instrument  could 
outsell  the  article  now  in  vogue  if  properly  in- 
troduced. Organs  could  be  sold  if  their  merits 
were  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  general  public 
and  the  churches  in  the  small  interior  towns 
where  there  is  a  good  demand  for  them. 

Specialties.  —  Salesmen  from  Massachusetts 
seldom  visit  Mazatlan,  writes  the  United  States 
consul,  but  those  who  have  gone  there  were  fully 
satisfied  with  the  business  obtained.  —  The  con- 
sul at  Durango  reports  that  local  merchants 
would  buy  considerable  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturer if  the  latter  would  send  agents  to  solicit 
trade;  agents  that  could  speak  respectable  Span- 
ish and  were  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  their 
deportment.  He  believes  that  this  is  the  only 
efficient  way  to  obtain  trade.  —  The  consul  at 
Satillo  says  his  District  offers  an  excellent  field 
for  enterprising  Massachusetts  merchants  and 
manufacturers,  and  he  has  sent  a  list  of  con- 
cerns, classified  under  various  industrial  head- 
ings, which  may  be  consulted  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  "Washington,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  will  forward  certain 
names  upon  request  to  interested  parties.  —  The 
consul  at  Mazatlan  says  that  in  consequence  of 
the  building  of  a  new  line  of  railroad  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.,  new  enterprises  of  different 
kinds  are  springing  up  all  over  the  State,  and  if 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  cared  to  put  forth 
special  efforts  they  might  gain  a  permanent  foot- 
hold; he  has  forwarded  a  list  of  hardware  deal- 
ers to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington, 
D.    C,    which    is   open   to   the   manufacturers    of 


Massachusetts.  —  Canada  is  commercially  invad- 
ing Mexico,  the  latest  being  in  the  line  of  car- 
tridges and  ammunition.  Canadian  manufactur- 
ers claim  equal  quality  with  lower  prices.  — 
Ready-made  clothing  of  a  high  grade  has  recently 
been  introduced  with  profitable  results.  By  prop- 
erly advertising,  a  large  business  could  be  worked 
up  by  Massachusetts  manufacturers. 

Honduras. 

We  are  losing  trade  in  this  section  because  our 
manufacturers  and  exporters  are  not  attending 
strictly  to  business.  Goods  for  the  interior  have 
to  be  sent  by  pack  mules  and  they  are  not  able 
to  carry  above  a  certain  weight.  A  short  time 
since  a  manufacturer  thought  that  he  knew  the 
best  kind  of  paper  for  the  manufacture  of  cig- 
arettes in  Honduras ;  instead  of  sending  exactly 
what  was  ordered  he,  in  the  assurance  of  his 
knowledge,  sent  another  kind  —  paper  for  cigar- 
ettes is  now  purchased  in  England  where  they 
follow  orders.  Cotton  prints  were  mostly  all 
bought  in  the  United  States  —  they  are  now  pur- 
chased in  England,  owing  to  American  bad  pack- 
ing and  inattention  to  the  filling  of  orders.  Corn 
starch,  formerly  bought  iu  New  York,  is  now 
bought  in  England.  Owing  to  poor  packing  and 
non-compliance  with  shipping  orders  many  other 
goods  formerly  purchased  here  are  to-day  being 
bought  in  Europe.  There  are  many  ways  to 
recover  this  lost  trade.  Strict  attention  should 
be  given  to  carrying  out  the  importer's  order;  no 
substitution  should  be  made  in  case  none  of  the 
articles  ordered  are  on  hand  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment; goods  should  be  carefully  packed  and  ac- 
cording to  directions,  and  discounts  should  be  the 
same  as  those  made  by  other  countries  and  time 
of  payment  should  correspond.  The  merchants 
are  a  class  of  men  who  can  be  approached  by 
any  saleman,  his  goods  will  be  inspected,  and,  if 
adapted  to  the  country,  an  order  will  be  given. 

Brazil. 

Office  fittings,  desls,  etc.  —  A  large  number  of 
new,  modern  office  buildings  are  being  erected 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  the  need  of  a  good  Amer- 
ican desk,  and  the  many  articles  we  use  and 
cannot  get  along  without  are  in  demand,  but  a 
thoroughly  aggressive  campaign  must  be  con- 
ducted if  it  is  expected  to  obtain  any  business 
from  the  German  dealers.  The  business  men  of 
Rio  will  buy  American  goods  but  they  must  be 
led  to  appreciate  their  merits,  and  a  sleepy 
salesman  or  one  not  acquainted  with  either  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese  will  be  of  no  service.  The 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C 
has  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  firms  on  file,  and 
Massachusetts  manufacturers  desiring  to  enter 
the  market  can  obtain  them  upon  application. 
Correspondence  should  be  in  Portuguese,  if  pos- 
sible; otherwise  in  French,  and  in  English  only 
as  a  last  resort. 

Plated  ware.  —  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
the  sale  of  American  plated  and  hollow  ware. 
The  Brazilians  have  taken  to  such  goods  with 
increasing  readiness  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
Massachusetts  plate  should  not  be  able  to  secure 
a  firm  foothold.  It  is  in  the  same  position  as 
regards  the  trade  that  the  products  of  other  na- 
tions and  there  is  a  general  friendliness  since  the 
visit  of  Secretary  Root,  for  American  goods. 
American  goods  have  not  been  pushed  here,  how- 
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ever,  as  earnestly  as  they  deserve,  and  it  is  up  to 
the  manufacturer  to  do  most  of  the  pushing  and 
undertake  the  difficulties  and  labor  that  will  go 
with  an  introductory  campaign.  There  is  little 
done  in  Brazil  in  the  way  of  jobbing  in  such 
ware,  the  goods  being  sold  direct  from  the  man- 
ufacturer to  the  dealer.  Massachusetts  manu- 
facturers must  be  prepared  to  extend  credit 
further  in  this  portion  of  the  world  than  they  do 
to  the  trade  at  home,  both  in  the  matter  of  time 
and  other  terms.  Heretofore  there  has  been  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  establishing  a  proper  basis 
of  credit;  in  the  near  future,  however,  this  trou- 
ble will  be  obviated  to  a  certain  degree  by  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  of  one  of  the  great 
credit-investigating  agencies,  preliminary  work  to 
that  end  being  now  in  pi'ogress.  In  this,  as  in 
all  lines  of  trade  in  South  America,  there  is  need 
of  Americans  o?i  the  spot  to  introduce  American 
goods.  Massachusetts  manufacturers  contem- 
plating a  campaign  in  behalf  of  plated-ware 
goods  or  wares  generally  sold  in  silversmiths', 
goldsmiths',  and  jewelers'  establishments  may  be 
able  to  accomplish  something  by  writing  to  con- 
cerns in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  their  names  and 
addresses  maj'  be  obtained  upon  application  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pianos.  —  There  is  practically  no  trade  in 
Massachusetts  pianos  in  Brazil,  but  the  discrim- 
ination of  20  per  cent  ought  to  influence  our 
manufacturers  to  expect  successful  results  from 
a  trade  campaign.  A  list  of  the  piano  dealers  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Manufactures,  "Washington,  D.  C.  The  aver- 
age piano  sold  in  Brazil  seems  very  much  like  an 
old-fashioned  harmonichord  for  the  reason  that 
the  handsome  Massachusetts  piano  is  unknown. 
There  is  a  demand  for  even  more  ornate  decora- 
tion than  is  usual  in  the  United  States.  Most 
of  the  instruments  sold  come  from  Germany  and 
France. 

Hats  and  Caps.  —  It  is  possible  that  Massa- 
chusetts hat  and  cap  manufacturers  may  be  able 
to  get  a  foothold  upon  the  hat  and  cap  trade  of 
Brazil.  The  Brazilian  people  are  fond  of  high- 
grade  headwear,  and  the  establishments  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  handling  this  class  of  goods  are  among 
the  finest  of  the  city  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  such  establishments  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  There  is  practically  nothing  known  of 
the  cheap  cap  trade  which  has  been  built  up  in 
the  United  States.  The  headwear  sold  in  Brazil 
must  be  suitable  for  a  tropical  climate,  and  that 
designed  for  the  cheap  trade  must  be  very  cheap 
to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  purchasers, 
and  still  allow  for  the  exceedingly  high  tariff 
charges.  For  the  better  grades  of  hats  and  caps 
there  must  be  strictly  up-to-date  styles.  Brazil  is 
within  two  weeks  or  less  of  London  and  Paris 
and  naturally  clothing  of  all  kinds  must  conform 
to  the  ideas  brought  here  by  the  European  steam- 
ers every  week.  There  is  no  part  of  South 
America  which  can  be  considered  in  any  way  a 
dumping  ground  for  clothing  or  any  other  goods 
which  are  not  wanted  in  the  United  States. 
Competition  in  the  hat  and  cap  trade,  for  in- 
stance, may  almost  be  said  to  be  the  same  as 
competition  in  this  line  of  business  in  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Germany,  and  other  com- 
peting countries,  the  added  element  of  freight  and 
transportation  expenses  considered.  A  list  of 
dealers  in  hats  and  caps  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  on 


file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canada. 

A  list  of  the  retail  dealers  in  silverware  and 
like  articles  is  on  file  at  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, Washington,  D.  C.  In  Ontario  they  want 
biscuit  jars,  casters,  cake  baskets,  candelabra, 
coffee  sets,  bake  dishes,  berry  dishes,  crumb  sets, 
fern  dishes,  fruit  bowls,  jewel  boxes,  napkin 
rings,  sauce  boats,  shaving  sets,  butter  dishes, 
sirup  pitchers,  tea  sets,  toilet  sets,  trays,  and 
waiters.  —  In  Manitoba,  they  want  casters,  cake 
baskets,  bake  dishes,  fern  dishes,  fruit  bowls, 
pickle  dishes,  puff  boxes,  butter  dishes,  sirup 
pitchers,  tea  sets,  trays,  and  waiters.  The  fol- 
lowing have  only  a  fair  sale:  Biscuit  jars,  can- 
delabra, berry  dishes,  jewel  boxes,  napkin  rings, 
•shaving  sets,  smoking  sets,  and  trinket  boxes. 

Names  aii<l  Addresses. 

A  list  of  the  principal  importers  of  cotton 
goods  of  the  island  of  Trinidad  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Bureau  of  Maniifactures,  Washington, 
D.  C.  —  Also  a  list  of  business  firms  in  Colon, 
Panama,  arranged  as  to  the  class  of  goods 
handled,  and  showing  the  nationality  of  each 
firm.  —  The  Bureau  has  also  a  list  of  the  busi- 
ness houses  in  Marida,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  Yucatan,  Mexico.  It  includes  apothecaries 
and  druggists,  19 ;  bakers,  8 ;  bankers,  8 ;  book- 
sellers and  stationers,  5;  boots  and  shoes,  4; 
building  materials,  5 ;  centres  of  fashion  for  men 
and  women,  7 ;  china  and  glass,  1 ;  coffee  houses, 
barrooms  and  billiards,  17;  commission  mer- 
chants, 20;  confectionery  and  ice  cream,  4;  dry 
and  fancy  goods,  16;  furniture,  5;  grain,  7; 
groceries,  wines,  and  liquors,  27;  barbers,  8; 
hardware  stores,  6 ;  hatters,  7 ;  henequin  ex- 
porters, 6  ;  hotels,  14  ;  machinery  dealers,  4  ;  mu- 
sical goods,  4 ;  printers,  10 ;  restaiirants  and 
dining  rooms,  6;  tailors,  6;  undertakers,  3;  and 
dealers  in  miscellaneous  goods,   10. 

Balanee  of  Trade. 

The  total  commerce  of  the  Latin  American 
Republics  aggregates  annually  about  $1,800,- 
000,000  gold.  Their  importations  are  of  the 
value  of  $720,000,000,  showing  a  remarkable  ad- 
vance in  ten  years.  The  United  States  exported 
to  all  those  countries,  including  Mexico,  in  1905 
about  $182,000,000  worth  of  goods  and  im- 
ported $309,000i000.  There  is  no  reason  for 
the  continuance  of  this  adverse  balance  of  $127,- 
000,000  against  the  United  States,  as  all  of  those 
nations  buy  largely  of  European  countries  goods 
that  are  produced  in  the  United  States.  Better 
transportation  facilities  is  one  thing  greatly 
needed.  A  study  of  the  languages  and  the  send- 
ing of  salesmen  who  can  speak  in  the  natural 
tongue  of  those  countries  is  another  thing  needed. 

Foreign  Expositions. 

A  comhination  French  and  Enffli.ih  affair. — 
A  Franco-British  exposition  relating  to  the  sci- 
ences, arts,  and  industries  is  to  take  place  in 
London  in  1908.  The  project  was  first  proposed 
by  the  French  Chamber  of  Commerce*  in  London, 
and  has  received  fine  support,  including  that  of 
the  French  Government.  The  Duke  of  Argj-le 
recently  presided  over  a  meeting  of  Englishmen 
where  the  proposal  to  hold  the  exhibition  was 
unanimously  adopted. 
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Austrian  fashions  exhibition.  —  An  interna- 
tional exhibition  of  fashions  and  a  congress  of 
fashions  will  take  place  next  year  in  Vienna  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Oscar  von  Hoefft,  chairman 
of  the  Vienna  Fashion  Academy,  and  with  the 
support  of  the  Austrian  minister  of  commerce 
and  the  mayor  of  Vienna.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  during  March  and  April,   1907. 

German  exhibition.  —  An  international  exhibi- 
tions of  fine  arts  and  horticulture  will  be  opened 
at  Mannheim,  Germany,  on  May  1,  1907,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  third  centenary  of  the  founda- 
tion of  that  town.  Pull  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Herr  Ritter,  burgomaster  of  Mann- 
heim. 

World's  fair  in  Spain.  —  The  proposal  is  un- 
der consideration  by  Barcelona,  Spain,  for  the 
holding  of  an  international  exhibition  there  in 
1910. 

Japan  National  fair.  —  The  Japan  WeeTdy 
Mail  announces  that  the  committee  recently  ap- 
pointed upon  the  question  of  a  national  exhibition 
have  decided  that  it  shall  be  held  in  Tokyo  in 
1912,  and  that  it  shall  be  a  dual  affair,  part  for- 
eign and  part  domestic.  The  estimated  cost  is 
$5,000,000,  one-half  of  which  will  be  contributed 
by  the  Government.  There  will  be  15  principal 
halls  and  sundry  smaller  buildings,  covering 
about  30  acres  of  the  250  acres  allotted  as  a  site. 

Wanted. 

[Below  will  he  found  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  wish 
to  purchase  or  represent  certain  specified  goods 
manufactured  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts.] 

Domestic. 

Tarn  mill  wanted.  —  A  yarn  mill  to  make  20s 
and  30s  is  wanted;  letters  giving  complete  de- 
scription may  be  addressed  to  "  Yarn,"  Box  394, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

Beech  blocks  for  planes.  —  The  Gage  Tool  Co., 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  wants  the  names  of  parties  in 
Massachusetts  getting  out  good  beech  for  plane 
stocks;  cut  to  size  4x4x40',  seasoned  18 
months  or  2  years  before  shipment ;  also,  apple 
and  pear  wood ;  this  to  be  cut  smaller  to  suit 
stock  from  which  it  was  cut. 

Organ  machinery.  —  G.  E.  Thornton,  Smith- 
field,  N.  C,  wants  addresses  of  manufacturers  of 
machinery  for  organ  factory;  also,  manufacturers 
of  organ  actions  and  other  trade  supplies. 

Foreign. 

Leather  workers'  and  tanners'  tools.  —  Ludwig 
Eisner,  exporter  and  dealer,  Budapest,  Hungary, 
desires  prices  on  first-class  machinery  for  tanners 
and  leather  manufacturers.  Prices  /.  o.  b.  Amer- 
ican ports  will  not  do,  the  quotations  required 
being  e.  i.  f.  Trieste  or  Fiume. 

Bussiari  trade  wants.  —  A.  Rosenblit,  im- 
porter, of  Odessa,  Russia,  desires  to  get  in  touch 
with  American  manufacturers  of  double-plated 
gold  watch  chains  for  men  and  women,  shirt 
buttons  of  same  material,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
lacquer  work  and  paper  goods,  fishing  outfits 
and  supplies,  photographers'  outfits  and  supplies, 
animal  (ox)  fats  for  soap  makers,  kid  and  patent 
leathers  and  other  fancy  leathers,  and  dental  out- 
fits and  supplies. 

Tools. — W.    H.    Maclennan,    17   Queen   street. 


Melbourne,  Australia,  is  ready  to  undertake  the 
representation  of  American  goods  in  hardware 
and  furnishing  lines;  he  travels  the  principal 
cities  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Wall  decorations.  —  Otto  Waser,  2  Calvin 
strasse,  Berlin,  Germany,  wants  to  represent 
American  manufacturers  of  wall  paper  and  in- 
terior decorations. 

Jewelry.  —  A  firm  in  Spain  desires  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  jewelry  exporting 
houses  of  Massachusetts ;  for  address,  apply  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  mention  file  number  298. 

Hemp  machinery.  —  Correspondence  wanted 
with  manufacturers  of  machines  to  extract  the 
fibre  from  aloe  leaves.  Apply  to  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  "Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention 
file  number  330. 

Spa7iish  representation.  —  Jose  Merelo,  Que- 
vedo,  10,  entl.,  Valencia,  Spain,  wishes  to  act  as 
agent  for  American  firms. 

Gardening  and  spraying  equipments.  —  Her- 
lofson  &  Co.,  Christiania,  Norway,  want  illus- 
trated catalogues,  price  lists,  etc.,  of  different 
modern  types  of  fruit  tree  and  garden  sprayers, 
watering  cans,  garden  implements,  lawn  mowers, 
greenhouse  heating  apparatus,  etc. 

Money-drawer  bells.  —  Sajiro  Tateish,  43  Min- 
amimachi,  Takanawa,  Shibaku,  Tokio,  Japan, 
wants  addresses  of  manufacturers  of  bells  for 
money  drawers ;  that  is,  bells  which  ring  when 
drawer  is  opened. 

Wagon  parts.  —  J.  F.  Adams  Engineering 
Company,  Aguiar  81,  Habana,  Cuba,  wants  ad- 
dresses of  manufacturers  of  iron  parts  for  heavy 
and  light  patterns  of  farmers'  wagons,  such  as 
springs,  axles,  etc. 

Revolvers.  —  The  Departmento  de  la  Policia, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  has  been  authorized  to 
expend  $10,000  gold  on  the  purchase  of  revolvers 
for  the  police. 

Hardware.  —  Geo.  R.  Bald  &  Co.,  152  Eliza- 
beth street,  Melbourne,  Australia,  state  that  they 
are  open  to  negotiate  for  the  exclusive  sale  there 
of  good  hardware  lines. 

American  novelties.  —  Emil  Ahlers,  Luftbad- 
gasse  9,  Vienna,  Austria,  states  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  American  novelties  and  patented  articles, 
particularly  those  which  can  be  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  asks  for  samples. 

Shoe  tacks.  —  An  export  firm  of  England 
wishes  to  communicate  with  American  manufac- 
turers of  shoe  tacks.  For  more  complete  in- 
formation address  Bureau  of  Manufactures, 
Washington,  1).  C,  and  mention  file  number  364. 

Food  products.  —  Boning  &  Co.,  Apartardo  68, 
Habana,  Cuba,  writes:  "We  are  mainly  inter- 
ested in  articles  of  the  provision  line  from  first- 
class  factories  only,  and  among  them  we  name 
condensed  milk,  canned  goods,  and  flour.  But 
we  like  to  take  also  representations  of  other 
goods  which  may  find  sale  on  this  island." 

Carriages.  —  A  firm  in  Germany  would  like 
to  be  placed  in  communication  with  builders  of 
carriages  in  America  with  a  view  to  making  pur- 
chases. They  would  like  to  have  catalogues  illus- 
trating the  various  stvlcs  of  buggies  and  phae- 
tons, with  cash  discounts.  Write  Bureau  of  Man- 
ufactures, Washington,  D.  C,  and  mention  file 
number  392. 

Boots  and  .^hoes.  —  Belgian  merchants  with 
footwear  stores  in  several  cities  desire  immediate 
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communication  with  American  manufacturers  of 
men's,  women's,  and  children's  boots  and  shoes. 
The  addresses  of  these  merchants  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. ;  mention  file  number  396. 

Cuban  representation.  —  Mark  Cooper,  of  Sal- 
isbury, Md.,  intends  to  locate  in  Cuba  and  estab- 
lish sales  offices  for  general  machinery  supplies 
and  invites  correspondence  with  manufacturers 
of  power  and  electrical  equipments,  plumbers', 
contractors',  and  builders'  supplies,  telephone 
outfits,    etc. 

Alimentary  products.  —  H.  Loor  &  Co.,  128 
Rue  de  I'lnstruction,  Bruxelles,  Midi,  Belgium, 
wants  to  correspond  with  American  firms  putting 
up  various  food  products. 

Winery  supplies.  —  Valadez  y  Perez  Rojas,  S. 
en  C,  Apartardo  347,  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
wants  to  purchase  pine  boxes  for  packing  bottled 
wines,  cappings  for  bottles,  and  printed  or  litho- 
graphic labels  for  same. 

Woodworking  machinery.  —  Jos.  R.  Rands, 
Pinar  del  Rio,  Cuba,  wants  addresses  of  manu- 
facturers of  machinery  for  crate  and  furniture 
factories. 

Footivear.  —  Robert  Schlesinger,  Wallfisch- 
gasse  2,  Vienna,  I,  Austria,  conducts  business  as 
retail  shoe  dealer  and  carries  an  assorted  stock 
of  all  kinds  of  domestic  and  foreign  manufacture. 
He  states  is  in  position  to  pay  cash.  Correspond- 
ence in  German. 

Goods  for  Italy.  —  Michele  Ferrando,  via  Mag- 
nocavallo  53,  Naples,  Italy,  requests  the  names  of 
manufacturers  of  rubber  overshoes,  canvas  shoes 
with  rubber  soles,  surgical  rubber  goods,  iron- 
mongery, and  cheap  cotton  goods.  Desires  to 
represent  manufacturers  in  these  lines  throughout 
Italy ;  correspondence  to  be  in  French. 

Goods  for  Belgium.  —  An  importing  agent  at  a 
Belgian  port  would  like  to  handle  the  following 
goods  of  American  manufacture:  Motor  boats,  re- 
frigerators, all  kinds  ventilators,  wheelbarrows, 
push'  carts,  scrubbing  boards,  wringers,  and  wire 
rope.  Write  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  mention  file  number  418. 

Shoes.  —  A  wholesale  Belgian  dealer  in  boots 
and  shoes  handling  American  goods  to  some  ex- 
tent wishes  to  communicate  with  American  manu- 
facturers making  the  following  grade  of  shoes: 
Goodyear  welt,  to  cost  at  factory  $2.25  to  $2.60; 
machine  sewed,  Goodyear  style,  $1.60  to  $2; 
white  canvas,  80  cents  to  $1.10.  Also  the  fol- 
lowing grades  of  women's  shoes:  Goodyear  welt, 
$1.75  to  $2.50;  machine  sewed,  $1.35  to  $1.60. 
His  address  may  be  obtained  of  the  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  his  file  num- 
ber is  419. 

Russian  representation.  —  A  Warsaw  firm  of 
general  commercial  and  forwarding  agents  and 
representatives  is  desirous  of  entering  into  busi- 
ness relations  with  first-class  American  firms. 
The  address  of  this  firm  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. 
When  writing  mention  file  number  423. 

IJardware.  — A  merchant  in  Scrvia  desires  cat- 
alogues and  prices  on  all  kinds  of  hardware  ma- 
terials, carpenters'  tools,  stoves  for  cooking  and 
heating,  table  knives  and  forks.  This  party  now 
buys  chiefly  from  Germany.  All  correspondence 
should  be  in  German,  and  if  possible  catalogues 
printed  in  German  should  be  sent,  with  weights 
and  measures  of  the  metric  system.     The  address 


of  this  merchant  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C,  by  re- 
ferring to  file  number  424. 

Cutlery  and  hardware.  —  N.  S.  Byramji,  43 
Todd  street,  Bombay,  India,  writes:  "There  is 
still  a  better  field  for  merchants  dealing  in  cut- 
lery and  hardware,  and  if  any  of  these  will  com- 
municate with  me  I  think  I  will  be  able  to  place 
him  in  a  very  good  business.  It  should  always 
be  remembered  while  dealing  with  India  that  only 
those  goods  stand  chances  of  success  which  com- 
pare favorably  in  price  with  German  articles." 

Clogs.  —  In  the  Northern  countries  of  Eng- 
land it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  four 
million  pairs  of  clogs  sold  each  year.  The  United 
States  Consul  has  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C,  four  pairs  of  fin- 
ished clogs  of  average  style  and  quality,  also  the 
"blocks"  from  which  soles  are  shaped,  together 
with  a  full  set  of  machine-made  soles  and  a  few 
hand-made  soles.  These  samples  will  be  loaned 
interested  parties  in  the  order  of  application. 

Vehicles.  —  Consul  W.  W.  Canada,  of  Vera- 
cruz, Mexico,  writes :  Veracriiz  will  shortly  open 
up  as  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  The 
long-delayed  work  of  paving  the  city's  streets 
with  asphalt  was  commenced  recently,  and  when 
completed  will  result  in  transforming  the  present 
methods  of  transportation  within  the  city  limits. 
All  the  heavy,  ungainly,  and  antiquated  carts  will 
have  to  give  way  to  modern  vehicles,  as  the  use 
of  the  former  has  been  prohibited  by  city  ordi- 
nance, when  once  the  asphalt  has  been  laid.  At 
a  conservative  estimate  we  figure  that  there  are 
in  this  city  alone  some  500  carts  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed, the  use  of  which  will  have  to  be  aban- 
doned. These  vehicles  are  owned  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  it  might  be  said  that  they  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  drayage  business  of  this  port. 
As  a  natural  consequence  the  light  business 
wagon,  as  well  as  the  buggy,  may  be  expected  to 
come  into  general  use  in  course  of  time.  Of  this 
class  of  vehicles  there  are  but  three  or  four  now 
in  town,  but  doubtless,  when  a  free-delivery  sys- 
tem is  adopted  by  the  merchants,  which  will  come 
sooner  or  later,  the  light  delivery  wagon  will  also 
have  to  come  to  the  front.  Exporters  and  manu- 
facturers would  do  well  to  look  after  this  market 
in  time,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  draft  mule  of 
this  section  is  rarely  above  13  Vi  hands  in  height 
and  that  three  animals  are  now  required  to  haul 
one  ton  weight.  I  give  a  list  giving  the  names  of 
cart  owners  and  of  the  principal  importers  to 
whom  catalogues,  with  cuts  and  prices,  should  be 
sent.  Spanish  language  should  be  used.  [Names 
will  be  furnished  to  applicants  by  Bureau  of 
Manufactures,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  mention  file 
number  454.] 

Paper  hags.  —  A  German  merchant  informs  an 
American  consul  that  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  bags  which  would  take  the  place  of  those 
made  of  jute  and  other  materials,  millions  of 
which  are  used  in  Germany  for  the  packing  of 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  etc.,  could  find  a  ready  sale 
for  their  products  in  that  country.  The  bags 
should  range  in  size  from  3  feet  by  6  feet  down  to 
smaller  dimensions.  The  merchant  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  samples  and  prices  and  would 
act  as  agent  for  placing  ord(^rs.  Name  and  ad- 
dress will  be  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Manu- 
factures, Washington,  D.  C. ;  mention  file  num- 
ber 451. 
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Influenced  undoubtedly  by  the  extraordinary  prosperity  wliich  is  now  prevalent  throughout 
the  United  States,  wages  have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  rise,  and  within  the  past  few  months 
remarkable  increases  have  been  reported.  These  increases  have  not  been  confined  to  any  one 
section  of  the  country  nor  to  any  particular  industry.  The  most  pronounced  recent  increases 
have  been  in  wages  paid  to  steam  and  electric  railway  employees  and  to  textile  operatives. 

In  February,  1906,  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  increased  the  wages  of  3,000  employees, 
adding  $140,000  to  its  annual  pay  roll,  and  it  was  reported  that  an  increase  would  be  granted 
to  other  employees  in  the  near  future,  the  policy  of  the  company  being  not  to  grant  a  general 
increase  to  all  employees  at  the  same  time  but  to  increase  the  wages  in  different  branches  of  the 
service  at  different  intervals.  Shortly  after  the  Boston  and  Maine  increase  was  made,  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  voluntarily  advanced  the  wages  of  6,825 
men,  making  an  annual  increase  in  its  pay  roll  of  $200,000.  Practically  all  branches  were  bene- 
fited by  tliis  advance.  The  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  more  recently  made  certain  advances 
in  the  wages  of  about  200  men  distributed  in  nearly  every  branch  of  the  service.  These  advances 
will  involve  an  addition  to  the  annual  pay  roU  of  $14,600. 

Early  in  November,  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the  Pliiladelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  Company  granted  substantial  increases  to  their  employees.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  ordered  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  all  permanent  employees  on 
the  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie  recei-\ang  less  than  $200  a  month,  the  increase  to  take  effect 
December  1,  1906.  About  125,000  men  were  benefited,  which  means  an  increase  of  $8,435,424 
a  year  in  wages  paid  by  the  company.  Similar  advances  are  promised  employees  on  the  lines 
west  of  Pittsburg.  The  increase  in  the  western  lines  will  affect  more  than  60,000  employees  and 
will  add  an  expense  of  between  $3,500,000  and  $4,000,000  to  the  pay  rolls.  The  increases  now 
ordered  and  in  contemplation,  therefore,  will  favor  185,000  emploj^ees  of  The  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  and  will  involve  an  increased  outlay  of  about  $12,000,000  for  wages.  The  increase 
granted  to  the  employees  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  Company  will  benefit  about 
25,000  persons. 

Shortly  after  these  announcements,  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company  volun- 
tarily granted  an  increase  to  more  than  1,100  agents  and  to  approximately  500  operatives,  the 
total  increase  in  the  annual  wage  budget  amounting  to  about  $120,000.  The  Norfolk  and 
Western  Railway  granted  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  to  all  employees  now  receiving 
less  than  $200  a  month,  the  advance  to  take  effect  December  1,  1906.  The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  Western  Railroad  Company  then  announced  that  it  would  grant  a  10-hour  day 
to  all  trainmen  in  its  employ,  a  concession  which  had  already  been  granted  to  engineers 
and  switchmen,  and  further  stated  that  an  increase  in  wages  on  the  10-hour  basis  was  under 
consideration. 

On  November  24,  3,000  firemen  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines  were  granted  an  increase  in 
wages  varjdng  from  six  to  seven  per  cent,  and  on  the  same  day  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion announced  that  an  increase  of  10  cents  a  day  would  be  paid  to  about  50,000  laborers  in  its 
branch  plants  in  the  Pittsburg  steel  district.  The  increase  will  affect  all  the  men  employed  at 
the  numerous  plants  of  The  Carnegie  Company,  the  American  Sheet  Steel  Company,  and  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Company. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  of  increases  in  wages  granted  to  street  railway  employees 
in  various  sections  of  the  countrj\  During  the  past  summer,  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  with 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railwaji-  Employees,  several  large  traction 
companies  in  Chicago  and  vicinity  granted  increases  aggregating  $500,000  annually  to  about 
10,000  employees.  In  November,  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  voluntarily  increased 
the  wages  of  5,300  men  employed  on  the  elevated  and  surface  lines.  The  increase  varies  from 
10  to  25  cents  a  day,  and  the  annual  increase  in  the  pay  roll  will  amount  to  about  $160,000. 
The  Montreal  (Canada)  Street  Railway  recently  decided  to  increase  the  wages  of  conductors 
and  motormen  one  cent  an  hour,  which  will  mean  an  annual  increase  of  $75,000  in  the  wages 
paid  by  the  company. 

Following  the  plan  adopted  by  the  railroads  of  the  country,  two  of  the  largest  express  com- 
panies, the  American  and  the  National,  each  announced  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  all  em- 
ployees whose  wages  did  not  exceed  $200  a  month  and  had  not  been  increased  within  12  months. 
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About  10,000  emploj^ecs  of  the  American  Express  Company  were  affected,  and  between  $600,000 
and  $700,000  was  added  to  the  annual  pay  roll. 

The  increase  in  wages  paid  to  textile  operatives  has  been  general  throughout  New  England. 
In  Maine,  during  the  past  summer,  the  mills  of  Biddeford,  Lewiston,  and  Water\'ille,  together 
emplojang  nearly  10,000  operatives,  announced  an  increase  amounting  to  five  per  cent.  In  July, 
the  cotton  mills  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  posted  notices  announcing  an  increase  of  five  per  cent  in 
wages  for  15,000  operatives,  amounting  to  an  annual  increase  of  more  than  $250,000.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, corresponding  increases  during  the  summer  months  were  granted,  in  many  instances 
voluntarily.  In  November,  as  a  result  of  the  determined  stand  taken  by  cotton  operatives  of 
Fall  River,  the  managers  of  93  mills,  employing  about  30,000  operatives,  granted  a  general 
increase  of  10  per  cent  to  go  into  effect  November  26  for  a  period  of  six  months.  It  is  expected 
that  advances  of  from  five  to  10  per  cent  in  other  mills  of  Eastern  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Eastern  Connecticut  will  soon  follow. 

The  numerous  and  substantial  increases  in  wages  of  em.ployees  in  the  various  industries  of 
this  country  have,  in  many  instances,  been  granted  voluntarily,  no  doubt  in  recognition  of  the 
unusual  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  respective  organizations  concerned.  In  other  cases  the 
justice  of  the  demands  of  employees  for  a  share  in  the  general  prosperit}^  of  the  country  and  of 
individual  concerns  has  been  recognized.  Then,  also,  the  scarcity  of  labor  has  been  unprece- 
dented. In  Brad-street's  of  October  27,  we  read  that  "Cotton  picking  has  been  hampered,  the 
output  of  cotton  manufactures  has  been  restricted,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  has  been 
cut  down,  while  copper  as  well  as  ore  mining  operations  have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  the 
one  common  cause,  paucity  of  labor."  A  report  from  Cliicago  saj'^s  that  the  railroads  of  the 
West  are  calling  for  50,000  laborers  for  construction  work,  and  that  such  work  is  being  retarded 
by  the  inability  of  the  roads  to  secure  sufficient  common  labor. 

In  connection  with  the  rise  in  wages,  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  scarcity 
of  labor,  which  are  correlated  phenomena,  the  accompanying  rise  in  prices  must  also  be  taken 
into  consideration.  A  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  for  1905  shows  that  the 
retail  prices  of  meat,  flour,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of  food  have  materially  increased  over 
prices  recorded  in  1904.  In  \'iew  of  this  advance  in  prices  of  food,  for  which  the  wage-earner 
spends  a  large  proportion  of  his  income,  the  wage  advances  being  accorded  him  are  not  only 
justifiable,  but  necessary,  if  he  is  to  maintain  his  present  standard  of  living.* 

The  natural  inquiry  arising  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  above  facts  would  be  "What 
follows  higher  wages?"  In  Moody's  Magazine  for  November,  1906,  appears  a  paragraph  under 
that  caption  from  which  the  following  remarks  are  taken: 

"With  the  cost  of  living  at  the  liighest  point  for  25  years  and  rising  rapidly,  it  is  only  fair  that 
labor  should  receive  a  share  of  the  present  unprecedented  prosperity.  Nor  is  it  probable  that 
labor's  demands  for  increased  pay  will,  in  most  cases,  be  refused  if  they  are  reasonable  and  are 
presented  in  a  proper  way.  It  is,  however,  history  that  periods  of  rising  wages  soon  run  into 
periods  of  strikes  and  lockouts.  It  is  human  nature  to  want  more  of  all  good  tilings.  This 
applies  to  the  profits  of  greedy  employers  as  well  as  to  the  wages  of  dissatisfied  workingmen. 
Hence  a  compromise  is  not  always  possible  when  labor  asks  for  more  than  employers  are  willing 
to  grant.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  labor  will  soon  begin  to  demand  more  than  employers 
will  grant,  and  then  trouble  will  begin  which  will  not  end  until  industry  has  been  retarded  and 
prosperity  is  ended.  ...  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  new  adjustment  must  soon  be  made.  It 
is  almost  certain  that  during  this  process  great  friction  will  result ;  great  economic  and  political 
disturbances  will  take  place." 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  upward  movement  of  prices  and  wages,  together  with  the 
attendant  insufficiency  in  the  supply  of  labor  of  all  kinds,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  crest 
of  the  wave  of  prosperity  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  that  the  full  report  of  the  advances  in 
wages  has  yet  to  be  written. 


See  p.  495,  ante. 
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BUREAU  OF  STxiTISTICS  OF  LABOR. 


The  following  issues  of  the  annual  reports  of  this  Department  remain  in  print  and  will 
be  forwarded  when  requested,  upon  receipt  of  the  price  set  against  each  Part  and  bound 
volume. 


Annaal  Report  on  the  Statistics 
of  Iiabor. 
1893.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
This  report  contains  a  special  report  on 
Unemployment,  and  Labor  Chronology  for 
the  year  1893;  this  latter  will  be  mailpd 
separately  for  5  cents. 

1896.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  l.'j  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Social  and  Industrial  Changes 
in  the  County  of  Barnstable  (postage  5  c.) ; 

II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1S91,  second 
part  (postage  10  c);  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1896  (postage  5  c). 

1897.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  1.  Comparative  Wages  and  Prices, 
1860-1897  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Graded  Weekly 
Wages,  1810-1891,  third  part  (postage  10  c.) ; 

III.  Labor  Chronology  for  1897  (postage 
5  c). 

1898.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Sunday  Labor  (postage  5c.); 
II.  Graded  Weekly  Wages,  1810-1891,  fourth 
part  (postage  15  c.) ;  III.  Labor  Chronology 
for  1898  (postage  5  c). 

1899.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Changes  in  Conducting  Retail 
Trade  in  Boston  since  1874  (postage  5  c.) ; 
II.  Labor  Chronology  for  1899  (postage 
10  c). 

1900.  Bound  in  cloth,  jiostage  25  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Population  of  Massachusetts  in 
1900;  II.  The  Insurance  of  Workingmen 
(postage  10  c.) ;  III.  Graded  Prices,  1816- 
1891  (postage  15  c). 

1901.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Labor  Chronology  for  1900 
(postage  6  c);  II.  Labor  Chronology  for 
1901  (postage  5  c.) ;  III.  Prices  and  Cost  of 
Living,  1872-1902  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Labor 
Laws  (postage  5  c). 

1903.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  15  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Race  in  Industry  (postage  5c.) ; 

II.  Free  Employment  Otlices  in  tiie  United 
States  and  Foreign  Countries  (postage  5  c.) ; 

III.  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the 
Negro  in  Massachusetts  (postage  5  c.) ;  IV. 
Labor  and  Industrial  Chronology  for  1903 
(postage  5  c). 

190.5.  Bound  in  cloth,  postage  20  cents. 
Contains,  I.  Industrial  Education  of  Work- 


ing Girls  (postage  5  c.) ;  II.  Cotton  Manu- 
factures in  Massachusetts  and  the  Southern 
States  (postage  5  c.) ;  111.  Old-age  Pensions 
(postage  5  c.) ;  IV.  Industrial  Opportunities 
not  yet  Utilized  in  Massachusetts  (postage 
5  c);  V.  Statistics  of  Manufactures:  1903- 
1904  (postage  5  c.) ;  VI.  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Chronology  (postage  5  c). 

Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics 
of  manufactures. 

Publication  begun  in  1886,  but  all  volumes 
previous  to  1892  are  now  out  of  print.  Each 
volume  contains  comparisons,  for  identical 
establishments,  between  two  or  more  years 
as  to  Capital  Devoted  to  Production,  Goods 
Made  and  Work  Done,  Stock  and  Materials 
Used,  Persons  Employed,  Wages  Paid, 
Time  in  Operation,  and  Proportion  of  Busi- 
ness Done.  The  Industrial  Chronology 
which  forms  a  Part  of  each  report  up  to 
and  including  the  year  1902  presents  an  In- 
dustrial Chronology  by  Towns  and  Indus- 
tries. Beginning  with  the  year  1903,  the 
Industrial  Chronology  is  combined  with 
that  for  Labor  under  the  title  of  Labor  and 
Industrial  Chronology  and  forms  a  part  of 
the  Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of 
Labor.  Beginning  with  the  year  1904,  the 
Annual  Report  on  the  Statistics  of  Manu- 
factures was  discontinued  as  a  separate 
volume  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Report 
on  Labor. 

The  volumes  now  remaining  in  print  are 
given  below,  the  tigures  in  parentheses  in- 
dicating the  amount  of  postage  needed  to 
secure  them : 

1892  (15  c.);  1893  (15  c.);  1894  (15  C.)  ; 
1895  (15  c);  1896  (10  c.) ;  1897  (10  c.) ; 
1898  (15c.),  contains  also  a  historical  report 
on  the  Te-\tile  Industries;  1899  (10  c.) ; 
1900  (10  c.) ;  1908  (10  c.) ;  1903  (10  c). 

Special  Reports. 

A  Manual  of  Distributive  Co-operation  — 
1885  (postage  5  c). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Oflicials  of  Bureaus 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  America  — 1902,  1903, 
1904,  1905,  and  1906  (postage  6  cents  each). 


Labor  bulletins 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

These  Bulletins  contain  a  large  variety  of  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  on  the  Social 
and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Worliingman,  together  with  leading  articles  on  the  Condi- 
tion of  Employment,  Earnings,  etc.  The  following  numbers  are  the  only  ones  now  remain- 
ing in  print,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  five  cents  each  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 


ICo.  29,  January,  1904.  Eight-hour 
Day  —  Licensing  of  Barbers  —  Early  Clos- 
ing and  Half-holiday  Laws  of  Australasia 

—  Industrial  Studies,  Proprietors  —  Palaces 
for  the  People  —  Quarterly  Record  of 
Sti-ikes. 

No.  30,  march,  1904.  National  Trades 
Association  —  Massachusetts-born  Living 
in  Other  States— Industrial  Betterments— A 
Partial  Religious  Canvass  of  Boston  — Cur- 
rent Comment  on  Labor  Questions:  Child 
Labor— Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Prices  of  Certain  Articles  of 
Food  in  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Massachusetts 

—  Industrial  Agreements — Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  Other  States  and  Foreign  Countries 

—  Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Statisti- 
cal Abstracts. 

Jfo.  31,  91  ay,  1904.  City  Labor  in 
Massachusetts  —  Review  of  Employment 
and  Earnings  for  Six  Months  ending  April 
80, 1904— Average  Retail  Prices  in  17  Cities 

—  Bi-monthly  Record  of  Strikes  and  Lock- 
outs-Editorial, Rev.  Jesse  H.  Jones  — In- 
dustrial Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on 
Labor  Questions ;  Open  and  Closed  Shop  — 
Labor  Legislation  in  Other  States  and 
Foreign  Countries— Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest— Statistical  Abstracts. 

Mo.  32,  July,  1904.  Child  Labor  in 
the  United  Stales  and  Massachusetts — Net 
Profltsof  Labor  and  Capital  — The  Inherit- 
ance Tax  — Absence  after  Pay  Day  — Pay 
of  Navy  Yard  Workmen  —  Labor  Legisla- 
tion In  Massachusetts  for  ia04  — Industrial 
Agreements  —  Current  Comment  on  Labor 
Questions:  Eight-hour  Workday  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions—  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest— Statistical 
Abstracts. 

No.  36,  Jane,  1905.  Tramps  and 
Vagrants.  Census  of  ly05  — The  Loom  Sys- 
tem—Weekly Day  of  Rest- Wages  and 
Houreof  Labor  on  Public  Works  — The  Cen- 
sus Enlimerators  of  ISO.")- Average  Retail 
Prices,  October  and  April  — Semi-annual 
Record  of  Strikes  and  Lockouts :  Six  Mouths 
endingAprll30,l!t05  — Labor  Legislation  in 
Massachusetts  for  1905— Current  Comment 
on  Labor  Questions:  Profit  Sharing  — In- 


dustrial Agreements  — Recent  Legal  Labor 
Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  In- 
dustrial, Sociological,  and  General  Matters 
of  Public  Interest— Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  40,  March,  1906.  The  Taking  of 
a  Census  —  The  True  Basis  of  Political  Rep- 
resentation—The Restriction  of  Immigra- 
tion —  Free  Employment  Offices  —  Trade 
Unions:  United  Stales  and  Foreign  Coun- 
tries—  Wages  Paid  Employees  in  the  Navy 
Tard  and  Private  Establishments- Current 
Comment  on  Labor  Questions :  Immigration 

—  Industrial  Agreements  —  Trade  Union 
Notes — Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions  — 
Excerpts  Relating  to  Labor,  Industrial, 
Sociological,  and  General  Matters  of  Public 
Interest— Statistical  Abstracts. 

No.  42,  July,  1906.  Non-Collectable 
Indebtedness  —  Pawnbrokers'  Pledges  — 
Hours  of   Labor  in   Certain   Occupations 

—  Labor  Legislation  in  1906  —  Current  Com- 
ment on  Labor  Questions ;  The  Inheritance 
Tax  —  Industrial  Information  —  Industrial 
Agreements  —  Trade  Union  Notes  —  Recent 
Legal  Labor  Decisions  —  Excerpts  Relating 
to  Labor,  Industrial,  Sociological,  and  Gen- 
eral Matters  of  Public  Interest  —  Statistical 
A  bstracts. 

Mo.  43,  September,  1906.  Organi- 
zation of  Trade  Schools  — Textile  Schools 
in  the  United  States  — Convention  of  Labor 
Bureaus- Maternity  A  id  —  Stone-meal  as  a 
FertiUzcr  — Injunctions  against  Strikes  and 
Lockouts  —  Ind  ustrial  I  nf  or  mation  —  Indus- 
trial Agreements— Trade  Union  Notes  — 
Recent  Legal  Labor  Decisions— Excerpts 

—  Statistical  Abstracts— Trade  Union  Direc- 
tory for  1906. 

No.  44,  December,  1906.  A  Living 
Wage  —  Divorces  in  Massachusetts  — Tele- 
phone Wage  Scale,  School  lor  Operators, 
and  Welfare  Work  —  Concentration  of  Fi- 
nancial Power  —  Children  at  Work  —  A 
State  Life  Insurance  System  —  Recent  Court 
Decisions  relating  to  Labor  — Average  Re- 
tail Prices,  October,  1904, 1905,  and  1906  —  Di- 
rectory of  E  mployers'  A  ssociations  —  Trade 
Union  Notes  —  Industrial  Agreements  — 
Excerpts  —  Statistical  Abstracts  —  Indus- 
trial Information  —  Recent  Increases  in 
Wages  in  the  United  Slates — Index  to  Labor 
Bulletins  Nos.  39  to  44. 
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